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ON BEING A PHILOSOPHER: 


Proressor H. F. HALLETT. 


IN a very famous analysis and panegyric of the philosopher, Plato 
claimed that he is a man magnificent in mind and the spectator 
of all time and all existence. These are great words, and words 
made venerable by ancient repute and centuries of citation. Unfor- 
tunately, however, like many such utterances they can only be 
regarded as hyperbolic and rhetorical; and in an age that, failing 
in inspiration and fecundity of intuition, seeks at least to be precise, 
thay must suffer limitation. For the lumen siccum of reason shows 
that the phrase “all time” involves a contradiction, and that the 
human mind, by nature limited both in amplitude and in profundity, 
cannot apprehend “all existence”. That is a beatitude reserved for 
the creative intellect of Nature, where time gives place to eternity, 
and existence to essence: for time as an indefinite can only be 
summated by being consummated. 

More restrained, and thus more easily defensible, though less 
impressive, is that other saying of Plato, that the philosopher claims 
to be not the possessor of wisdom, but only her lover: and that he 
endlessly pursues the beloved, enjoying only the rapture of pursuit, 
and never the beatitude of possession. But if the former claim was 
too magniloquent, the latter is far too slight; for it is not only the 
philosopher that seeks knowledge, but every man is so constituted 
as to pursue it in his own way and with his own special limitations. 
To live as a conscious being is to pursue knowledge, just as to 
live as an organic being is to develop vigilant response to an ever 
widening environment. So it would appear that for Plato in one 

I ee delivered at the Evening Meeting of the Institute on October 13, 
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of his moods we are all philosophers, while in another none of us 
can possibly be one. i 

It is not my business to-night to defend Plato against the censure 
invited by this seeming contradiction. We need not be just to 
famous men: they are as kings not to be moved or removed by 
the judgments of lesser men. Fellow-servants with the swans, they 
may be relegated to pigeon-holes; mouths that were filled with 
honey.may be choked with the dust of commentators. But before 
we turn aside from Plato to meditations more in the idiom of 
our own epoch, let us glance at yet another picture of the philo- 
sophic life from the same great dialogue: The Republic. I do so 
because it brings us a step nearer to what I want chiefly to 
emphasize this evening. In the July issue of the Journal of this 
Institute, Dr M. B. Foster of Christ Church drew attention to 
a certain double standard of philosophic activity in Plato’s account 
of the Cave. “In the Republic”, he said, “all the acts in the life 
of a Guardian up to the point at which he is bidden to return to 
the cave are . . . determined as right or wrong according as they 
are or are not means to his highest good, which is the achievement 
of the best life. But the command to return to the cave both is 
and is clearly recognized to be a command to surrender a better 
life for a worse one. If this act therefore is right, it is right in a 
different sense from that of conducing to his highest good.’ With 
Dr Foster’s description of this second standard as a Platonic 
anticipation of Christian “revelation” I have neither concern nor 
sympathy: the interest for me lies in Plato’s admission that the 
proper life for the philosopher is not the unmoved contemplation 
of all time and all existence, but a philosophic concern with the 
affairs of humanity; that the philosopher is not a God-fainéant 
but an active man, and his philosophy not an absorption in a 
mirage of totality, but an illumination and guidance of human life 
and feeling. No longer is the philosopher portrayed as the indifferent 
and rapt spectator of eternal essences far removed from the crudities 
of finite experience; no longer is he merely the learner, the seeker 
after knowledge; he is the man of ripe experience and godlike 
amplitude of vision, applying his principles to the affairs of human 
life: a man doing a man’s work and finding his proper function 
therein, but doing it with insight and illumination, and thus doing 
it easily, intelligently, freely. 

Now it is here, I think, that we find the most essential attributes 
of the philosophic life: its ease, its intelligence, its freedom; and 


with these as their essential condition its humanity, or to speak . 


more broadly and more accurately its sense of the finite. Plato, 
indeed, seems to suggest that in this return to the Cave the philo- 
* Philosophy, vol. xi, pp. 301-2. 
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` sopher, in the words of Dr Foster, surrenders “a better life for 


a worse one”, but I shall say that he surrenders what never could 
be his, and that his best life is to be found in the Cave, but 
unchained and able to distinguish the shadows from the puppets, 
and the fire from the sun. 

Far be it from me to minimize the importance in the philosophic 


life of the pursuit of ultimate truth, for this is the essential prere- 


quisite of all properly philosophic activity and poise. I do not even 
think that perfect knowledge is for man an absolutely unattainable 
ideal. On the contrary, knowledge that is not in some sense perfect 
is not rightly called “knowledge” at all. It is because I have 
recognized this that I have sometimes risked the censure of my 
friends by drawing a distinction between knowledge gua knowledge 
and knowledge gua human, by which I mean, not that human 
knowledge is distinguished from the knowledge of other beings in 
its general character of relation to the Real (for I have called it 
human knowledge and not opinion or faith or some other mode of 
the apprehension of objects), but by its special conditions arising 
from the place held by man within the Real. It is by reason of the 
variety of these conditions that every man’s knowledge is peculiar 
to himself, and in fact constitutes his individual mind. Indeed, I 
only speak of human knowledge as distinct from the knowledge of 
individual men, because over considerable areas of humanity one 
species of conditions appears to prevail. But even this community 
must not be exaggerated: we must not overemphasize the impor- 
tance of man’s biological nature, for men are more alike in their 
superficial and anatomical contours and structure than in their 
mental characteristics. If the minds and hearts of all men became 
visible, what a jungle would human society appear! 

My first point, then, is that the common, almost unconscious, 
assumption that there is a single unidimensional totum of know- 
ledge about the Real, into which this or that man makes peripheral 
and temporary and fluctuating inroads, or which he inaccurately 
reiterates, so that his knowledge is only affected by his special 
status in the Real in so far as it never covers the whole ground,— 
this does not represent the essential situation. For though in the 
end there is, of course, only one system of knowledge in which all 
the individual systems of knowledge that constitute the individual 
minds of conscious beings find their undiminished place, yet that 


| hierarchical system in its wholeness and synthesis constitutes only 


the conscious Real itself, and is thus probably not knowledge in 
the term’s usual sense at all, but creative intelligence. Human 


F thought does not merely rethink sections of the Divine Thought 


(to use the metaphor of Kepler), but holds its subordinate place 


| in that Thought. Thus the epistemological situation is ruled by the 
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unique status of the individual knower within the system of the 
Real, a status through which each is cut off from full knowledge 
of Nature, and yet is able to know it as it is, in his own degree 
and manner: that is, in the relative dissolution proper to the 
individual’s level of synthesis and scope.* 
Something ought, perhaps, to be said by way of explanation of 
the apparent paradox that though there are many real individual 
minds with their many congruent real worlds of nature, there is 
yet but one indivisible Real which they express and partly con- 
stitute. This is a subject on which I have already so often written 


and spoken that I am a little shy of introducing it again to-night. . 


Perhaps I can rapidly sketch the principles that lie at its basis: 
my excuse must be my judgment of its transcendent importance 
for the philosophic world-view. It is, indeed, as it seems to me, 
the great master-key to ultimate problems in many branches of 
philosophy; and it is certainly the basis of all I have to say to-night 
about the philosophic attitude to life and its problems. My hesi- 
tancy has not, I hope, prepared you for a principle remote and 
, recondite, for it is neither; difficult as it may be, and is, in its 


precise formulation, baffling in its detailed analysis, in its broad : 


outline it is extremely simple and even naive. Yet it yields the 
essential solvent of many of the baffling antinomies that have 
obstructed philosophic speculation. 

I refer to the macrocosm-microcosm structure of the Real, by 
the imputation of which it becomes possible to maintain the unity 
and indivisibility of Nature and also the reality of the finite 
individuals within it. The root-conception is that of an hierarchical 
structure in descending order from the creative One through the 
various stages of analysis and abstraction, giving rise to the false 
appearance of partition, down to the finest dust bordering on non- 
being. The principle of individuation is thus not subdivision but 
the emanation of infinite microcosms from the macrocosm, each 
in its own proper degree and abstraction reproducing the structure 
of its concrete source. And each of these infinite microcosms is 
itself a macrocosm in relation to infinite secondary microcosms; 
and so to infinity. These microcosms and microcosms of microcosms 
in their hierarchical order are the real individuals constituting the 
world of nature. In the most complete sense no one of them is a 
perfect individual, for only the original macrocosm can be so 
described: they are approximations to that perfection in infinitely 
various degrees and modes. And their imperfection implies their 


t But this, too, involves some apprehension of the structure and content 
of the absolute Real, though an abstract one that can only be filled out 
a posteriori. 
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degradation from the eternal poise of Nature to the instability of 
temporal process: they become and cease to be in a time-series. 

Further, in addition to the real individuals of various degrees 
of perfection, there are also seeming individuals that reproduce, not 
their single macrocosm but factors and elements derived from 
several relative macrocosms, and thus appear in their time-series 
as formed from the more or less external aggregation and relation 
of real individuals. These seeming individuals, which are of all 
grades and removes of defect, are real in their elements rather than 
in their totalities, and find their explanation through processes 
of scientific analysis rather than by philosophical synthesis. As an 
intellectual discipline, it seems to me, philosophy is the elaboration 
in precise detail of such an hierarchical system of forms, and the 
attribution of empirical entities to their proper place therein. It 
is this that distinguishes it from science in its characteristic forms: 
the ideal objects for scientific investigation are, in fact, just those 
seeming individuals or aggregations of real or seeming individuals, 
that are real in their elements rather than in their totalities; because 
its method is analytical, and thus destructive of totality or whole- 
ness. When‘scientific analysis is applied to real wholes or individuals 
its result is apt to be unsatisfactory, except when the analyst is 
himself philosophic and uses his method sceptically. 

It is not, however, my business to-night to discuss the nature 
of science; let me next comment very briefly upon another important 
set of problems that, I think, find their only solution through 
recourse to some such principles of unity and individuation as those 
I have sketched. Again and again down the long history of philo- 
sophical inquiry and speculation great thinkers have arisen to recall 
vainglorious apriorism and unchecked dogmatism to the con- 
sideration of the limitation of human faculty, and the necessity 
of coming to terms with it in the elaboration of philosophical 
system. The names that come most readily to mind are the Bacons, 
Roger and Francis, John Locke, and Immanuel Kant. Again and 
again the would-be “spectator of all time and all existence” has 
had to be reminded that it is necessary to subject his visive faculties, 
his instruments, and his obsetvatory to close inspection before, or 
while, making use of them to sweep the intellectual heavens. It 
was at one of the greatest points of philosophical development that 
Kant, having called a halt to both dogmatism and scepticism, made 
his famous distinction between the world of reality and the world 
of objective appearances, noumena and phenomena he called them, 
the world of freedom and the world of causal necessity. Not, I would 
remind you, that these were two separate and wholly unrelated 
worlds, for the former was the source of the causal necessity of the 
latter, while the latter suffered violence by the irruption of the 
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former in the sphere of human morality. When man is morally 
free, natural causes are moulded to the dictates of his noumena] 
will. This distinction of two worlds, and the recognition of the 
strain -that exists between them, is the inevitable Source of an 
ethical dualism such as has once again been emphasized in recent 
ethical thought: I mean the distinction, not merely between an 
immediate and an ultimate good, but more especially between that 
ultimate good and the morally right. We saw the introduction of 
this distinction by Plato in his account of the philosopher-ruler; 
it was quite central for Kant. A man is truly free only when he 
pursues the morally right, for when he pursues his own good he 
does so upon inclination, even when it is his ultimate good pursued 
upon a postponed inclination, for then reason is operating as no 
more than the servant of inclination—not as a universal legislator, 
which is the sole condition of genuine freedom. 

These matters have been disputed often enough both as regards 
the ontological dualism of phenomena and noumena, and also the 
ethical dualism of right and good: the weight of the argument ever 
tending towards its resolution, and the weight of human experience 
towards its maintenance. Dr Foster’s attempt to put the moral 
dualism past argument by tracing the incidence of the right to 
“revelation”, and its appearance in Plato as a sort of “Christianity 
before Christ”, does not seem to me to be very helpful or likely to 
impress his philosophical readers: “Even the Holy One of the 
Gospels”, says Kant in a not unrelated connection, “must first be 
compared with our ideal of moral perfection before we can recognize 
Him as such.”1 But I fear that Kant too, when one comes to con- 
sider the ultimate unity and coherence of his ontology and morals, 
is equally lacking in principles to commend them to the reason 
and intellectual conscience. And it is because this is so that 
we find Hegel roundly rejecting the dualistic conclusions, and 
thus restoring the self-respect of the philosopher as a rational 
thinker at the expense of the philosopher as a humanist. But 
philosophy must solve this dualism in the philosopher’s own 
soul, and explain the connection between the uncurbed intellect 
of all philosophic dreams and the mirage-haunted intelligence of 
the philosophic man, half blinded by the dust of time, sketching 
his map of the desert of finitude as he makes his way towards the 
oasis of vision where he would be. Plato, as we have seen, in his 
more optimistic mood spoke of the emergence of the philosophic 
soul from its Cave up the steep and rugged ascent into the blinding 
presence of the sun itself, and of its gradual acclimatization to that 
ethereal world of pure forms; and Francis Bacon, taking the figure 
of Plato and transferring its incidence, thought of the esdola specus, 

ı Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals, p. 31. 
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and even of the eidola tribus that more properly corresponds to 
Plato’s image, as serious but yet corrigible failings of human faculty, 
Far indeed be it from me to suggest that these great minds were 
wholly wrong in their supreme optimism, or that the human mind 
has no way out to the infinite and perfect; but this perfection 
coupled with this imperfection is precisely the dualism that 
philosophy must face and resolve. 

It is because the macrocosm-microcosm theory of Nature offers 
us a credible clue out of this labyrinth, and also answers to many 
of the apparent facts of our experience, that I believe it to be the 
root-principle of all philosophy, capable of affording us guidance 
in dealing with the special limitations that determine human 
finiteness, and thus in laying down some of the typical reactions 
to human experience that may be expected from the philosopher 
as humanist, as the man with the true sense of the finite. 

How then does philosophy transform the life of a finite individual? 
I put the question in this form in order to emphasize the exoteric 
nature of philosophy. A man does not need to be qualified to be 
a professional teacher of philosophy in order to be a philosopher: 
on the contrary, many professors of philosophy of unimpeachable 
scholarship have been far from philosophic. Any man can live his 
life in a philosophic spirit if he is so happy as to possess the right 
intellectual temperament. Doubtless the deeper his insight into the 
nature of things, the more effective will be his application of 
philosophic principles to the detail-impediments and ‘issues of 
human destiny, but philosophers are not limited to ‘those possessing 
“a good honours degree in philosophy”, as the phrase goes. Socrates 
knew very little if we may believe his own estimate (as in some 
degree we may)—he knew that he knew nothing at all, but he was 
a philosopher in a supreme degree; not because he went about 
asking questions, but because he lived an ordinary human life, yet 
with that ease, that freedom, that intelligence, that true sense of 
the finite of which I have spoken. Knowledge is only of importance 
as it ministers to that. 

What then is the philosophic attitude to life? What is it to be 
a philosopher? It is, I have said, rightly to recognize the nature 
of the finite and temporal and its relation to the infinite and 
eternal; rightly to distinguish the eternal finite from the transitory, 
and to understand the precise degree of the temporality of the 
temporal. And this is what I mean by a right sense of the finite. 
Let me elaborate this for a little: see 

Two main modes of limitation may be distinguished (though not 
symmetrically separated): (a) there is the partiality that charac- 
terizes every finite individual: it is never self-contained, self-sub- 


sistent, or independent, but always finds itself opposed by an - 
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environment against which it struggles with greater or less success, 
and by means of which it sustains its temporal life. : 

(b) There is the multiplicity that characterizes most of the finite 
entities of our experience: the physical things, both organic anq 
inorganic, as well as the social entities which we ourselves partly 
constitute: the family, the state, the species. 

I need not stop to discuss the precise relations of these two modes 
of limitation which correspond to the two directions in which 
individuality may vary in perfection, viz. in comprehensiveness 
and in coherence; it is sufficient to say that I shall make them 
serve to distinguish two main directions in which the philosophic 
spirit expresses itself in human life: the individual and the social. 
To be a philosopher implies a right sense of the finite in respect 
to both of these modes or directions of limitation. Let me consider 
them seriatim: 


(a) Human partiality. 

Here we can fruitfully make a further distinction between two 
senses in which the individual may be said to be limited, viz. as 
a microcosm of Nature, and as distributed over a duration so that 
at any moment it is only a part of its own total being. 

Let me take these topics separately, though they are in them- 
selves very closely related: 

(i) That the finite individual is a microcosm of Nature, both as 
an extended being and as a conscious mind, implies defect as well 
as relative perfection, implies in fact, as I have sometimes tried 
to show, partial descent into time: birth, and death, and vicissitude. 
What in the macrocosm is eternal poise, in the microcosm is degraded 
into contrary and even mutually negating affections, the negation 
finding mitigation and solution only by the expansion of a time- 
dimension, and the consequent introduction of division within the 
seamless fabric of the Real. Thus we have passage in time; we were 
born in season or out of season, we live at issue with our contem- 
poraries, enjoy a brief period of fruition, we age, we wilt, friends 
fail us in our need, while 


some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
That from his Vintage rolling Time hath prest, 

Have drunk their Cup a Round or two before, 
And one by one crept silently to rest. 


And here surely there is place for philosophy if the heart will 
let the intelligence speak and not turn its brave words to idleness. 
Birth and death we may well take as the final symbols of human 


limitation, and as thus constituting the crucial test of the quality of un 
the philosopher’s sense of the finite. He will not, I think, attempt the 
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ways of popular superstition, or put his faith in ancient or in modern 
creeds that will not stand the test of objective intellectual criticism. 
These are fashioned out of ignorance and propagated under the 
insignia of bondage. A pre-existence that can be no more than 
a barren hypothesis; an immortality that no man can really 
desire, or could support, and is no more than the shadow of the 
unvanquished sense of life in those who are not in the act of dying: 
these constitute no true sense of human finitude in its relation with 
the infinite. For pre-existence and immortality yield no true conquest 
of time, they represent rather the triumph of time. We need not 
offer the unborn and the dead more time in which to conquer time: 
the unborn are not under its dominion, and the dead have already 
escaped from it. They have “turned the bane to antidote’, and 
added that touch of finality that eternalizes time. It is at least as 
certain that the dead are dead as that the unborn are unborn; in 
this world, in this time, they are not. 

It has often been supposed that for the philosopher who thus 
rejects such self-contradictory superstitions nothing remains but the 
cultivation of indifference. Of death do we not often say, “Time 
cures all”, and of life that is not yet, “Live in the moment”? When 
we do so we look to the mere lapse of time to make good time’s 
thefts, to the mere oblivion of time to offset time’s evil gifts. But 
this is no longer time’s secret victory over the human spirit, it is 
the triumph of time sans phrase; and whatever value it may have 
for those whose reaction to experience is wholly affective, who can 
reach equanimity only by exhaustion or by vacuity, it is certainly 
not the genuine philosophic attitude: it is based upon no true sense 
of the finite, it involves no steady contemplation of our limitations, 
no free intelligence, no genuine humanity. 

If then the way of philosophy is neither the way of superstition 
nor that of indifference, it must be the way of intellectual insight. 
It leads the mind to the contemplation of the very sources of the 
time that measures our finitude, to the knowledge that in the 
eternity of which time is a degradation necessitated by our par- 
tiality.all that is of worth in our temporal experience is real but 
transformed, “awakened from the dream of life’ —“‘made one with 
Nature”. The philosopher triumphs over time by looking past it into 
its eternal source. That these are fine words and sometimes nothing 
more for even the most philosophical of men shows only the reality 
of our finiteness, and adds tragic import to life and death; but in 
so far as they have real weight in our estimate of temporal vicissitude 
they express, I think, the essence of the religion of the philosopher. 

(ii) But, as I have suggested, the partiality of the finite individual 
as he develops in the time-series is even more abrupt than I have 
so far considered in what I have said about his microcosmic nature. 
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For the true microcosm is not the temporary individual of this or 
that moment or epoch of his temporal development, but the total 
individual occupying his complete duration whether temporal or 
eternal. Thus the individual of this or that moment or period ig 
a part only of his true and total finite self, which again is but a 
microcosm of extended and conscious Nature. And this partial divorce 
of the individual from himself that is involved in his occupation of à 
time-order is again a source of disunion and problem in human life; 
it is in fact the root of moral obligation and struggle. I have already 
commented upon the distinctions that have been drawn between 


the immediate good, the ultimate good, and the morally right, all: 


of which make their specific calls on human conduct, and but rarely 
coincide in their demands. I shall say in this connection that the 
immediate good is something determined by the character of the 
individual taken as complete in the present; the ultimate good— 
a much more vaguely determined end—by the character of a fore- 
seen individual of an enduring future taken as the real moral 
individual; the morally right answers to the real total individual, 
the microcosm of Nature, legislating more or less abstractly for 
the temporal truncated individual for whom morality has thus 
a strangely compelling import. The often attempted reduction of 
the morally right to the ultimately good must, it seems to me, 
be resisted. I do not, of course, think that it can be argued that 
morality is “eternal and immutable’, to use the epithets of Cudworth, 
that morality as it urges the individual and provides the cutting 
edge of progress is, in the idiom of Kant, the formulation of absolutely 
pure practical reason; but neither do I think that it can be reduced 
to ultimate expediency. It has always been difficult to defend the 
Kantian view of a categorical imperative valid for all rational 
beings. Its universality seemed wholly dependent on its vacuity, 
for as soon as specific matter was introduced into it in the formation 
of a moral maxim applicable to actual practice, its sphere of appli- 


cation became correspondingly confined. “Act only on the maxim’ 


whereby thou canst at the same time will that it should become 
a universal law” gives only the empty form of morality to which 
no universal filling could conceivably be given. If a particular maxim 
is to be used as a universal law it can only be defended by the 
inclusion within the maxim of the strict conditions of its application. 
“Thou shalt not lie” cannot be universalized as it stands unless 
the term “lie” already implies its restriction to morally indefensible 


deviations from strict and complete correspondence with fact. If — 


it does not, then the maxim can only be universalized by the 
distinct inclusion within it of the conditions under which lying is 
condemned. And these can neverbe completed. No reasonable moralist 
could either tolerate universal lying or condemn lying universally; 
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morality lies in an infinitely fine adjustment of an abstract impera- 
tive with a concrete need. Moral principle requires, in fact, not 
exceptions in favour of this or that individual at this or that time, 
but exceptions in favour of certain specified classes of individual 
faced by certain specified classes of situation. Moral flexibility does 
not imply individual laxity; on the contrary it involves “funda- 
mental brain-work”, and morality, from being the more or less 
mechanical universalization of traditional moral maxims, becomes 
the aspiration of the truncated temporal agent after his full eternal 
reality. 

For the philosopher, then, there is no action that can in itself 
be called moral or immoral universally, that is, under any and 
every circumstance; yet there is a right that transcends his imme- 
diate, and even his supposed ultimate advantage. His reaction to 
morals, therefore, is chiefly characterized by a sceptical attitude 
towards popular moral maxims, not because they are too difficult, 
too stringent, but because, like book-rules for making a good golf 
swing, they are too simple and general, too abstract, rigid, and 
ill directed; thus also by a natural inversion they come to be either 
too loosely or too zealously applied and too hypocritically professed. 
The greater part of popular morality as it vaguely occupies the human 
mind is a mass of taboo, prejudice, loose tradition, and use and 
wont; and though for the last-named there is, and perhaps always 
will be, some defence where human intelligence is limited in depth, 
and human foresight in scope, for primitive taboo, shallow-pated 
prejudice, and ignorant zeal, the philosopher has no toleration. 
For they are, with superstition, the main tools with which mankind 
has plagued and scared itself all up the ages. 

Furthermore, the philosopher will be specially sceptical about 
such moral maxims as are plainly directed towards the special 
needs of society and political order, and are aimed at moulding 
the individual into conformity with this or that prevailing form 


_ of social order or political institution. For this reverses the proper 


order of precedence, the conscious individual being the real micro- 
cosm of Nature, while social and political entities are but the 
derivatives of their members. Morality is primarily individual; 
indeed, it is social only because it is primarily individual. 

_ This reference to society and the State leads me very naturally 
to the second main type of limitation that I distinguished in re 
lation to which the philosopher’s sense of the finite is significant: 


… (b) The multiplicity of prevailing individual entities. 


By this I mean not that there are many such individuals and 
types of individual (for they are infinite), but that each of the many, 
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or perhaps I should say, many of the eaches, are individually 
multiplex, imperfectly unified, and thus lacking in coherence or 
rationality. What will be the attitude of the philosopher towards 
these intrinsically irrational entities? | 

If, as I have said, the philosopher’s sense of the finite leads him 
within the sphere of religion to eschew superstition on the one hand 
and indifference on the other, and to look for a solution to the 
problems raised by his microcosmic limitations to the eternalization 
of the values appearing in time, and thus to the knowledge that 
no empirical value can be derived or destroyed by the mere lapse 
of time; and if within the sphere of morality he puts aside taboo, 
conformity, and puritanism on the one hand, and on the other, 
philistinism and licence, and pursues only that infinitely fine adjust- 
ment of actions to the unique needs of this or that moral situation 
that is prompted by his own essential aspiration after his eternal 
character as a microcosm of the Real; his attitude towards the 
multiplex totalities that masquerade as microcosms of Nature is, 
I think, likely to be determined by an inverse correction. Take, 
for crucial example, his relation to social units or complexes, or 
political wholes—those seeming microcosms that so profoundly 
affect human life. That they are not true microcosms of Nature 
is sufficiently indicated by their lack of central consciousness. Even 
that most unified and perfect of social wholes, “the marriage of 


true minds” that does not “admit impediments’, certainly retains . 


that last impediment of separate consciousnesses. I do not at the 
moment discuss whether this is an imperfection to love, or whether 
its essential perfection is not out of impediment to fashion a new 
perfection. My point is that society does not even at its best con- 
stitute a true unity or microcosm, though it is the result of a 
well-founded effort of the finite individuals to pass beyond their 
limitations. In its more multiplex forms society recedes towards 
complete disunion. Somewhere between these limits of love and war 
there is the social and political world in which unity means ideally 
the mutuality and division of function of the well-knit society of 
free minds, but too often actually only the antagonism, subjectivism, 


and irresponsiveness of a mere congeries of geographically juxtaposed . 


individuals, or the suppressed antagonism of a mass of slaves held 


together only by the will and power of a tyrant. But in no case ~ 
has a society a unity comparable with that of the individual 


member, so that any theory that makes the State a foreshadowing 
of the Absolute, however inspiring it may be for the social reformer, 
is necessarily misleading in its scale of values. Society at its best 
is still a compromise between divergent individual wills, based, it 
is true, upon a general unity of type, and enforced by the common 
interest in self-preservation and improvement. The primary thing 
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is not the perfection of the society, but individual needs, and freedom 
as the condition of their satisfaction. 

It.is by reason of this primacy of the individual that the philo- 
sopher’s attitude to social and political organization and morality 
is marked by scepticism and a certain indifference, rather than by 
constructive imagination and the utopianism of smug conservatism 
or zealous reform. The philosopher with his sense of the finite has 
no belief in the perfect society, in the conscious reconstruction of 
social life, in the elaboration of principles of political organization, 
or the speculations of the reformer. He knows that a perfect whole 
must necessarily be prior to its parts, whereas in society it is ex 
hypothesi posterior to them. Do not mistake me, I am not arguing 
against social life and organization, but against the exaggeration 
of its possible perfection, and of the power of the human mind to 
lay down its principles. Even in love, that simple and nearly perfect 
society, there is need, as our Chairman Professor Macmurray has 
maintained, to adopt an objective attitude, and, I would add, an 
experimental attitude, to achieve the highest values. 

Society is by nature a compromise, a compromise that aims at, 
and sometimes produces the good of the individual members. Man, 
we have often been told, is “a political animal”; seeing that he is 
finite, and also must share a finite superficies of the globe with 
millions of his kind, it is well, perhaps, that he is. It is well also 
that he is a hunting and killing animal, seeing that he must share 
the same superficies with millions of millions of living things that 
are an ever-present menace to his species. Let the analogy be 
my defence when I say that, in our own time at least, it would be 
a great improvement if man were a less political animal; we might 
then hear less of the opposing social and political -isms that so 
rend the world into warring peoples and classes that human life 
seems to some of us more like life on the side of a volcano in a 
colony of idiots, than the garden of Epicurus, the City of God, 
or the Kingdom of Ends. Social and political intolerance are the 
fruit of an excessive belief in unrealities, and of all unrealities 
perhaps the ideal society, the perfect State, is the most mis- 
chievous. In so far as political or social philosophy of any form 


‘implies a belief in any such thing, or in the power of any individual 


to approach a conception of it, it is wrongly called “philosophy”. 
Call it “sophism” if you like. There is no philosophy of communism, 
of fascism, of laissez-faire, for the application of philosophical 
principles within social theory must always lead to scepticism 
which, however it may be mitigated for purposes of practice, will 
always remain too cool to breed the zealots, visionaries, and 
persecutors of our too politically minded species. 

I have based my account of the philosophical attitude to politics 
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and social theory upon the view that the relation of the individua] 
to his society is not that of microcosm to macrocosm, but of 
microcosm to other microcosms so congruent with it as to con- 
stitute its most fitting environment, that is, the environment in 
response to which it realizes its most characteristic potencies. This 
being their relation we are unable to reason conclusively about the 
proper nature of the social whole from anything within our nature 
or experience. Unlike our speculations concerning the macrocosm 
of Nature, which can very largely be a priori, in politics our approach 
must be almost entirely experimental. Thus the special ends of social 
life are likely to be better advanced by the give and take of piece- 
meal organization and the semi-conscious development of customary 
and pragmatic principles, than by the speculative creations of even 
the most rational and far-sighted theorizers. The complete, or even 
the relative, rationalization of society is an ignis fatuus, if that can 
be called “fatuus” that lies at the basis of so much human misery, 
or “ignis” that threatens at last to bring civilization down to a 


new Age of Darkness.* 


1 Sometimes an even more radical argument in favour of the priority of 
society has been put forward, viz. that because the individual derives life 
itself and all the benefits and values of life from his social environment, 
there is no limit to the power rightly possessed by society over the life and 
activity of the individual, and that his duties towards his society must have 
priority over all his individual ends and even his conception of moral right. 
Plato himself comes very near to such a conception of the relations of the 
citizen and the State in the Crito: “Since you were brought into the world 
and nurtured and educated by us (i.e. the laws of the State) can you deny 
... that you are our child and slave, as your fathers were before you ?” (50E). 
But such a view is based, it seems to me, upon a false analogy of the growth 
and dependence of the individual on his social environment; it is very like 
the argument of Hardy’s reasoning yokel that because a mite is born in 
cheese: and lives on cheese all his life, he is made of cheese. But even a crystal 
does not grow simply by accretion: much less does the individual absorb 
his social environment and compose himself of it. The environment is no 
more than his opportunity; by his response to it he evokes his individual 
potencies, but it does not constitute him: the individuals constitute it. 
Doubtless the society is one of the most useful types of environment for 
the evoking of the higher potentialities of human nature: Homini nihil 
homine utilius (B.D.S., Eth. IV, xviii, Sch.). Thus as in love a derived per- 
fection is fashioned out of inevitable impediment, so also in general society 4 
perfection is derived from the mutual assistance of the members. We need 
one another just as in a lesser degree we need all external things: becaus¢ 
we are finite and must search unceasingly for completion in and by means 
of another, must find ourselves in response to the stimulus that wakens 
us from without. This is a power in society founded upon real weakness 


in the individuals, but it registers rather a potency in the individuals that Fe 


in their weakness fashion for themselves a cure, than a power in society 
itself as an independent microcosm of Nature. Society, indeed, may S0 
develop as to have ends, and to use means, that conflict with the good of 
_ the individual, or even with his judgment of right, for there is no axiom 
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I have said enough, perhaps, in dealing with these three broad 
examples of philosophical reaction to human experience within the 
spheres of religion, morality, and sociality to substantiate the 
general character of the philosophic life that I laid down at the 
beginning of my discourse. The philosopher has too often been 
represented as one who has cultivated a toleration so comprehensive 
as to border on complete indifference to all that is of value and 
interest to ordinary men: 


on the shore 
Of the wide world I stand alone and think, 
Till Love and Fame to nothingness do sink. 


It has always been recognized, of course, that as a matter of fact 
philosophers are not really indifferent except when they speak 
ex cathedra: “There was never yet philosopher that could endure 
the toothache patiently”, but these were regrettable defections from 
ideal philosophy. On the contrary, I have contended, concern with 
finite things and values is the central characteristic of the true philo- 
sopher, that he is, in fact, the man with the true sense of the finite; 
who does not let the finite cloud his vision of the infinite, nor his 
vision of the infinite, such as it is, take away from his experience 
its comedy and its tragic import. And it is because he strives ever 
to maintain a right scale of values that he appears to the zealots 
as indifferent or even cynical: for zeal is the offspring of a false 
scale of values, and is twin-brother to intolerance. If a man is 
zealous and intolerant you may be sure that he lacks conviction : 
his zeal is the unconscious expression of his doubt: he persecutes 
to encourage himself. But the philosopher, like the apostle, is “all 
things to all men’’; he will “prove all things” and “hold fast to that 
which is good”. Nothing is alien to him; there are no things that 
“are not done” or that he will not contemplate himself as doing, 
given the right circumstances. Thus he is, as I have said, the free 
man, for there is a way of freedom even in the crater of necessity, 
the way of understanding. To understand the necessity with which 
we are encompassed is to find liberty through our very bonds: 
through the self-imposed and the merely supposed obstacles, by 
violence; through the genuine obstacles by vision of the secret 


that society and the individual must agree; it may even be necessary in 
such a case for society to coerce the individual: it will remain morally right 
for the individual to resist that coercion, and there are strict limits in the 
nature of things to the power of society or any external thing over the 


human will. And such a conflict between the individual and society will 
_ Surprise the philosopher least of all men, for he recognizes the relative 


irrationality of social life, and knows that it is out of such conflicts that 
society is gradually brought to such perfection as it is capable of as a flexible 
instrument of human purpose. Es 
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n of the finite and the infinite. It is because, and in so far as | 
philosopher tests all things by the touchstone of eternity, sees » 
o finite and temporal flood-lit and ghostly under the illumination f 
eternal values, that he is able to live easily, to keep his finite © 
= soul free in the transeuncy and wreckage of time, by setting his 
_ affections as far as may be on things that are eternal; not neces- 
__ sarily upon great and lofty objects of cosmic import, but even 
_ those simpler objects, more akin to the human heart and sense, 
= which, though finite, yet hold their place firmly in a world viewed 
= in its ordered hierarchy sub quadam specie aeternitatis. 
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GREAT THINKERS 


(X) JOHN LOCKE 
ProFessor R. I. AARON 


Locke is the first English philosopher to be considered in this 
series, and that fact of itself is worthy of attention. Philosophy, of 
course, like science, knows no frontiers and no national boundaries. 
Yet it is true to say that Locke’s contribution to philosophy is 
typically and peculiarly English. His moderation, his emphasis 
upon experience, his tolerant spirit of compromise, his dislike of 
mystical extravagance and of metaphysical speculation, even that 
elusive quality of his which people call his “common sense”, are 
English traits. His very defects, illogicality leading to inconsistency _ 
and an awkward disorderliness of thought so abhorrent to the 
systematic thinker, are the defects which foreigners most frequently 
attribute to the English mind. Moreover, it is not so much a question 
of one or a few traits; the whole effect is English. Locke was, of 
course, influenced by non-English writers. No thinker appearing at 
the close of the seventeenth century could fail to be influenced by 
the new suggestions and new discoveries of that age of genius— 
least of all so attentive and receptive a thinker as John Locke. And 
many of these suggestions were made by Frenchmen and Dutchmen. 
None the less, it is still true to say that Locke is so English that it is 


difficult for one not steeped in English traditions to understand him. … eS 


The remark of an eminent French philosopher that no Frenchman 
has ever understood John Locke and no Englishman Voltaire is 
doubtless an exaggeration, but it contains an element of trut 
Locke is too English for the Gallic mind to comprehend. Yet f 
that reason, if for no other, he particularly deserves the 
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Locke was born on August 29, 1632, a apes 

good Dorset and Somerset family. His father was a county z ormey, 
who fought on the Parliamentary side in the Civil Ua T = ee 
was puritan, and although his later experiences broa Ss 6 i out 
look, the son never ceased to be puritan at heart. In 1646 he was 
sent to Westminster School. The education he received there, as he 
himself later tells us, was conceived on wrong lines, consisting 
almost entirely of interminable Greek and Latin exercises, but he 
did well enough in them to gain a junior studentship at Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1652. Henceforth, for over thirty years he made 
Oxford his home. By 1652 the Puritans had taken over complete 
control of the university, although they wisely retained many of the 
Royalist teachers. But strangely enough they introduced little re- 
form into the curriculum, much as it needed reforming. If Locke was 
dissatisfied with the training at Westminster he was still more 
dissatisfied with the rhetoric, grammar, logic, and moral philosophy 
of the university. None the less he persevered even to the point of 
becoming in due course tutor in Greek and rhetoric. Vet his real 
interest lay in different studies, in geometry, physics, and medicine. 
The Restoration of 1660 (which Locke at first welcomed) found 
him still uncertain as to what career to pursue. He was not anxious 
to remain a tutor at a college. Various other avenues opened out 
before him, the Church, diplomacy, and the profession of medicine. 
But he entered none of these. He continued to drift on at Oxford, 
a quiet student living a secluded life. Yet he was never idle. The 
private papers dating from this period reveal his industry and his 
ceaseless quest for a wider knowledge. He rapidly made himself one 
of the best-informed of all his contemporaries. 

In 1666 an event occurred which changed the course of his life. 
He made the acquaintance of Lord Ashley, later the first Earl of 
Shaftesbury. Ashley interested himself in the young man and 
Locke soon became one of his advisers, living with him in his London 
home. The change from the seclusion of Oxford to the turmoil of 


affairs at the very centre of political life was a big one, but Locke ! 


applied himself with the same diligence to his new duties. They were 
varied in character —medical, domestic, and political. Locke carried 
out Important missions for his patron and collected political and 
social information for his use. Meanwhile, he made many new friends 


in London who helped to mould his thoughts. The period from 1667 


to 1675 is full of strenuous activity, so much so that his health : 


Suffered and he was compelled to take 
20 ; : 
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2 years in France, where again he met many savants and philosophers. 
À He returned to England in 1679, and throughout the troubled 
| ears which followed was the close associate and adviser of Shaftes- 
ae During the short periods in which Shaftesbury was in power 
Locke was given public offices, and when Shaftesbury finally failed 
in his purposes and had to flee to Holland, Locke followed him 
there in 1683. Here he found a peaceful retreat in which his health 
soon improved. He spent over five happy years in Holland in the 
j company of many excellent new friends, and his enforced leisure 
enabled him to complete those philosophical works which he pub- 
lished shortly after his return to England. 
The Revolution of 1688 brought victory to the cause for which 
; Locke stood, and from his return in 1689 to his death he was re- 
) garded as the great prophet of the Whigs. He refused offers of 
. important appointments, but served on various commissions. His 
indirect influence on affairs was very great, for many of his friends 
were well placed in the various administrations of William. These 
oD last years of his life were largely spent, however, in literary pursuits. 
] His chief works may here be mentioned. In 1689 was published his 
Letter on Toleration (first published in Latin), followed by two further 
letters on the same theme in 1690 and 1692; the Two Treatises on 
Civil Government appeared in 1690; so also did his most famous 
| work, the Essay concerning Human Understanding; the Thoughts 
| concerning Education appeared in 1693; and finally in 1695 the 
Reasonableness of Christianity was published. Each of these works 
j received much attention at the time of their publication, all of them 
gave occasion for discussion and controversy, and all were highly 
influential. They are the ripe fruit of a lifetime of reflection. 
: On his flight to Holland Locke had been deprived of his student- 
) ship at Christ Church, and when he returned he did not settle 
down again in Oxford. For some time he lived in London, but the 

\ een air did not suit him, and he retired to Oates, Essex, to the 

È ee of Lady Masham, the daughter of Richard Cudworth, the 
mbridge Platonist. It was at this pleasant retreat, in the care of 
this gentle lady, that Locke ended his days, October 28, 170. 

Locke was a wide reader, as the catalogue of his libra # the 
Lovelace Collection and his journals show. He learnt mice 
versation with men. Consequently it is im ossible to giv a ee 
list of the influences which worked upon ni But oe i uate ees 
are more important than others and these should b a à 
thinks of the Essay, the chief i De E 
Sr y, the chie influences, undoubtedly, were Descartes, 
a ee act Descartes inspi Lhim. He taught 
Of the schools. H à i ae ee v i ae 
taa e S e delivered him ffom the-effete ‘and arid\¢cholas- 
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speculative and therefore unsound thinker. On most points he ranged 
himself with the opponen 
greater influence upon Locke. 
nature empirically and yet sc 
intents and purposes identica 


ientifically. Locke’s physics is to all 
1 with Boyle’s. His method is the 

: “historical, plain” method—even when he turns to the 
ae tee Sat His Se. on life generally corresponds closely 
to that of Boyle, as is clear if the works of the two are compared, 
Certainly, Boyle was an important influence on Locke s develop- 
ment. But both men in turn were influenced by Gassendi (1592- 
1655). It is strange that the influence of Gassendi both on Locke 
and on English Empiricism has received so little attention. Here, 


ts of Cartesianism. Sir Robert Boyle was a , 
From him he learnt how to approach : 


Pw 


undoubtedly, is a link—I would venture to say the most important | 


link—between modern science in its beginnings in Boyle and Newton 
and the atomism of Greece. The empiricism of Locke is already 
present in Gassendi, and the criticisms which Locke makes of 
Descartes are almost always repetitions of criticisms already made 
by Gassendi. The people who stress Locke’s rationalism regard him 
as “an English Descartes”. If one must label him at all, it would be 
nearer the truth to call him “an English Gassendi”. In the con- 
troversy that raged between Cartesians and Gassendists Locke was 
on the side of the Gassendists—a fact well known to the Europe of 
Leibniz’s day. In forgetting it we have lost one important clue to 
the proper understanding of Locke’s philosophy. 


II 


Locke’s chief work is the Essay, and to it we propose to devote 
most of our attention. The study of it has been helped in this last 
decade by the discovery and publication of two early drafts of the 
Essay, written in 1671, nineteen years before the Essay itself was 
published, and of excerpts from Locke’s journals between 1676 and 
1688 bearing on the subject-matter of the Essay.: As we proceed we 


may be able to show some of the ways in which these drafts have 
proved useful. 


50)”. Fama 


The aim of the Essay is “to inquire into the original, certainty E 
and extent of knowledge, together with the grounds and degrees i 
of belief, opinion, and assent.” It seeks, first, to show the nature of l 


knowledge in order to liberate men from false method; secondly, to . 
der to save men from | 


establish the extent of human knowledge in or. 


the scepticism which results when they attempt to know what lies — 


* An Essay concerning the Understanding, Knowledge, Opinion and Assent, — 


ed. by Benjamin Rand, Harvard, 1931. 
An Early Draft of Locke’s Essay Together with j 
ed. by Aaron and Gibb, Oxford, aa Ts Page 
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yond their ken. Whether boundaries to human knowledge 
t up beforehand in a fixed, precise way is a question 
can thus be se 2 P = é £ 
nich Locke did not sufficiently consider. He obviously merely 
whic d to determine in a rough, practical way the fields within which 
o endeavour was most likely to succeed in its quest for know- 
ledge. It is also noteworthy that from the beginning a discussion of 
probability is part of his purpose. 

Having stated his aims Locke proceeds at once in the Essay to 
an elaborate criticism of the theory of innate knowledge. It is inter- 
esting to note that the first draft (Draft A), does not begin with this 
criticism. The matter of innate knowledge is only introduced at the 
end of the draft, and then in a brief paragraph in which it is con- 
sidered as a possible ground for objection to the thoroughgoing 
empiricism that had been set forth earlier in the work. But in 
preparing for the second draft, written a few months later, Locke 
came to the conclusion that innate knowledge required greater 
attention. He devotes to it thirteen sections at the opening of the 
draft, and in the Essay the discussion is still more elaborate. To 
understand the point of the polemic it is necessary to know the 
background. There is little doubt that minor writers, teachers, and 
preachers used this theory constantly in Locke’s day. Man enjoys 
a mysterious, innate knowledge of God, of moral and of speculative 
principles. Locke’s polemic cleared the air. Viewed from our own 
perspective, however, the polemic is a little tedious. It over- 
emphasizes the unimportant, the point about knowledge in the 
womb, and does not pay sufficient attention to what is of funda- 
mental importance, the nature of a priori knowledge, if any such- 
knowledge exists. Yet it is well to remember that Locke does give 
an answer to the fundamental question involved, although he does 
not discuss a priori knowledge in so many words. But he does hold 
that human knowledge can be explained in its entirety in terms of 
intuition, demonstration, and sensitive knowledge. This extra 
mystery, innate knowledge, is unnecessary. 

Intuition, demonstration, and sensitive knowledge are described 
by Locke later. First he must establish another thesis which, in his 
opinion, is essential to his argument. This is the empiricist thesis 
that all knowledge depends ultimately on sense-experience or 
reflection (i.e. introspection) for its subject-matter, in other words, 
that whatever we think about is either given directly in sensation 
or reflection or else is derived in some way from what is so given. 
This is the main theme of Book II. In order to establish it he finds 
1t necessary to carry out the complicated task of classifying and 
ene ideas. For he believes that what we think about consists 
th oe and in order to show the empiricist origin of the object for 

ought it is necessary to show how all ideas come ultimately from 
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n or reflection. This explains why his analyses of many ideas, 
h ideas, for instance, as space, time, number, and infinity, are 
a he end all he wishes to show is that 
frequently so inadequate. In the end all ! RT 
these ideas are either themselves given in sensation or reflection or 
derived from ideas so given. Frequently he goes beyond the minimum 
of analysis necessary for his main theme and discusses matters not 
strictly relevant. Indeed, a great part of Book IT is slightly irr elevant 
in this way, although his irrelevancies contain some of his finest 
thoughts. But the purpose of Book IT is to establish the view that 
the materials of knowledge are all empirical in their origin. 3 

It is important to distinguish empiricism from certain other tenets 
with which it is confused. For instance, empiricism is not to be 
identified with sensationalism. Locke categorically denies the view 
that knowledge is sensation and that sensation is the only kind of 
knowledge. According to Book II sensation merely provides the 
materials for knowledge. It is in Book IV only that we begin to hear 
of sensitive knowledge as one kind of knowledge, and even then 
there are other and more important kinds. Empiricism is not sen- 
sationalism. Nor, again, should we identify Locke’s empiricism with 
his “idea-ism” and representationalism. This is the garb in which 
Locke sets out his doctrine; the garb may be successfully criticized 
and yet the empiricism at its core remain untouched. 

Locke used the term idea ambiguously. Sense-data are ideas. 
But so also are concepts or notions. The latter Locke holds to 
be meanings, but the former, sense-data, are very different. 
They are entities, having a representative capacity, existing not in 


sensatio 


the real physical world, for they represent what exists there, but in ` 


some semi-psychical realm between the mind and the object 
known. In a loose sense they are said to be “in the mind”, a phrase 
which confused not only Locke but also Berkeley. Mind comes to 
mean two things, (1) the active percipient and (2) the place of ideas, 
and the two meanings are not compatible the one with the other. 
Locke uses the term idea for “whatsoever is the object of the 
understanding when a man thinks”. In so far as the idea is the 
sense-datum he might, he acknowledges to Stillingfleet, have used 
the term representation. For he does accept the representationalist 
theory. That what we immediately perceive is merely a copy of the 
real object outside was the almost universally held opinion of 
Locke’s day. Some doubted the perfection of the copy and Locke 
himself would not admit that our ideas of secondary qualities 
resembled those powers in things which produced them. Yet Locke 
accepts the representationalist and dualist view in general. His 
criticisms of the theory are from within. In the same way he accepted 
the compositionalism of his day. Ideas are either simples or com- 
plexes, made up of such simples. It is true that this term simple idea 
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any different meanings as Locke’s thought developed. 
t in none of its forms was the classification of ideas 

ding to simple and complex wholly successful. And it is highly 
ae Cor ae that when he came to write the fourth edition Locke 
Ue assage to II, xii, 1 which modified the basis of his division 
ae PT xij, 1 in the fourth edition is Locke’s last word on the 
ee ‘It ‘teaches clearly that the compositional theory has been 

satisfactory. 

ae oe me these ee undeveloped and merely repeat the 
central point, namely, that Locke's empiricism might be true even 
though his account of ideas, his representationalism, and his division 
of ideas into simple and complex were all shown to be defective. I 
remember listening to a lecturer devote a laborious term to the work 
of proving that Locke was a representationalist. Having then shown 
the defects of representationalism, he concluded triumphantly 
that he had completely refuted Locke. The fact was, of course, that 
what was most important in Locke’s doctrine remained uncon- 


sidered by him. 


was given m 
It is also true tha 


III 


The incidentals in Book II are so many and so important (in the 
light of their influence on subsequent English and European thought) 
that it is impossible to do justice to them here. We may point to a 
few of them in passing. There is first that subtle distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities. The ideas of secondary qualities 
have been given much consideration, but it may prove that the 
greatest significance attaches to what Locke tells us—or rather, 
perhaps, assumes—about the primary qualities. How do we know 
that these pertain to the insensible parts of matter? Clearly not by 
sensation. In searching for the primary qualities is he not analysing 
the concept of matter as used scientifically in his own day? If this 
is so, his account of primary qualities needs more attention than has 
been given to it. The whole discussion of primary and secondary 
qualities leaves us with three important conclusions: first, that 
secondary qualities are not what they appear; secondly, that ideas 
of primary qualities which necessarily pertain to matter are given 
ım sense-experience; thirdly, that the primary qualities do pertain 
necessarily to all material existence (leaving it an open question 
whether “material existence”, as the scientists of the seventeenth 
century conceived it, was real—as I believe Locke thought it to be— 
or merely a working hypothesis). 

Again his treatment of the conceptions of space, time, number, 
and infinity is very revealing. In the Essay these are conceived 
modally. It will be recalled that ideas are divided into simple and 
complex, and the complex, again, into modes, substances, and 
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relations. (I assume that the reader is acquainted with this division 
and do not propose to explain it.) In the case of space, something— 
although it is not clear what—is given in sensation. But any par- 


ticular space is a simp 
drafts and the journals, 


as a relation. Nevertheless, as the discussions of infinity in the draft 


and the accounts of space in the journals make clear, Locke came to 
see that it would be easier to prove the empirical origin of ideas of 
space and of infinity, of time, and of number, if they were regarded 
as simple modes, that is, as the outcome of the repetition of a simple 
idea. And since in the Essay the sole purpose 1s to show the empirical 
origin of these conceptions, he adopts this somewhat unnatural 
artifice. But in so far as one considers Locke’s theory of space as 
such, the Essay is interesting rather from what it leaves unsaid 
than from what it says. Indeed, it is difficult, if not impossible to 
understand his theory of space from the relevant passages in the 
Essay alone. With the aid of the journals, however, Locke’s position 
becomes clearer and the opposition between him and Newton as to 
whether space is absolute or merely relative is revealed. In the light 
of this further knowledge the passages in the Essay take on a new 
meaning. But his treatment of these four concepts is very inadequate. 
‘ He is content to show their empirical origin. Apart from these dis- 
cussions little that he says about modes in Book IT is important, but 
certain mixed modes become very important in Book III (although 
there it is very difficult to distinguish mixed modes from relations). 
A concept that gave Locke a great deal of trouble was that of 
substance. It is the something-I-know-not-what which remains 
when one takes away from a complex idea of any substance all the 
qualities that pertain to it. But it is not known positively. We 
cannot but feel that some support for qualities is necessary, and 
we take any particular idea of substance to be a complex idea con- 
sisting of all the qualities perceived together with the further idea 
S O 
> i , w substance although it is 
not given in experience, for Locke’s point is that we do not know 
it in any positive way. It is a supposition arising from experience, 

although Locke cannot see on what experience it is grounded. Ma 
; : ; - May 
it, perhaps, be connected with the experience of togetherness which 
he recognizes? We do not merely perceive qualities, for instance. the 

redness, roundness, and hardness of the apple, but vei 

in Locke’s words, as “going together”. M: ; Ae 
at , 8 - May not this be the empirical 
e concept of substance? Locke himself is completely baffled 

by the concept. He almost wishes that there were ate il innat 
ideas that he might explain it in that way. ae 
+ discussion of relations in the Essay is far from satisfactory. 
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the major problems are left unconsidered, although 
hints are dropped from time to time which show that Locke was not 
-are of many of them. The most important item under this head 
ns lity, and no one who reads Locke on causality attentively 
is ee his statements with those of other contemporary 
= ick as Cordemoy and Malebranche, with whose theories 
Der gas well acquainted, will fall into the error of supposing that 
there was no problem of causality prior to Hume. Yet Locke’s 
account of causality as of other relations is most incomplete. 

Before leaving Book II a word should be added about Locke’s 
treatment of the mind and of its operations. The drafts show that 
this was not a part of the original programme ; but Locke must have 
felt that some account of ideas of reflection was necessary to com- 
plete his description of ideas. Accordingly he adds certain chapters 
in which are to be found the beginnings of modern psychology. His 
sources of information are introspection and the observation of 
behaviour, introspection being the main source. His discussions for 
the most part are crude, and interesting in the main to the historian 
of psychology only, but some of the points he makes (for instance, 
the distinction between mere sensation and perception involving 
judgment) are of the first importance. Moreover, he not only dis- 
cusses the operations of the mind but also the mind itself, although 
his discussion in that particular is less psychological than meta- 
physical. His usual view was the orthodox, traditional one that mind 
is active, immaterial substance. But in IV, iii, 6 he made the bold 
and heretical suggestion that God may have superimposed the power 
of thinking upon matter in the case of the human being. Sub- 
stantially man is material, but it is matter to which God has seen 
fit to add the power of thinking and perceiving. This materialist and 
Hobbist suggestion, making impossible, for instance, the traditional 
argument for the soul’s immortality, later aroused a storm of con- 
troversy. More interesting, however, is the discussion about 
personal identity in II, xxvii. This chapter is, perhaps, the finest 
and closest piece of argument in the whole of the Essay. 


practically all 


IV 


Book III and the opening half of Book IV, are the parts of the 
Essay which were written last. (The chapter on identity which we 
have just Mentioned is still later, for it did not appear in the first 
a only in the second edition.) They also happen to be the most 
Eee parts of the Essay. The argument grows and develops as 
ee e writes. Book III is an essential propaedeutic to Book IV— 
e ee Locke had not at first realized. For it discusses words 

anguage. Now the problem of words is the problem of the 
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ing the general word Locke is compelleq 
f universals which, though never free 


from ambiguity (largely because he fails to unravel the tangled skein 
of his own thought on this matter), yet enabled him to introduce 
the important distinction between real and nominal essences. It is 
this distinction in turn which makes possible the further distinction 
between the mathematical and the natural sciences and the all- 
important division of the sciences in the opening part of Book IV. 
The distinction between real and nominal essences is best under- 


stood in terms of our knowledge of substances in the external world, 


My idea of apple is a general idea, consisting of so many simple ideas, 
red, hard, sweet, and so on, together with the additional idea of 
substance, Now of these simple ideas I may choose a certain number 
as always present when I experience the apple and so regard them as 
essential. Here, then, is my essence—but it is merely a nominal 
essence. An apple, no doubt, has a real essence, in the mediaeval 
sense, but in its case the real essence is always hidden from me. 
For that reason my knowledge of physical objects and of the con- 
nections within and between them can never be certain. In the case 
of mathematics, however, the nominal essence of, for instance, the 
triangle is also its real essence. The definition of it as a three-sided 
rectilinear figure tells me not merely what I take it to be, that is, 
the nominal essence, but also what it essentially is. In Locke’s 
language real and nominal essences are identical in the case of the 
mathematical idea, since it refers to nothing beyond itself, as does 
my idea of the apple, but is “its own archetype”. 

But it is not only this discussion of universals and of nominal 
and real essences which makes Book III important. It contains also 
a close analysis of language and an examination of its imperfections, 
together with suggestions how these might best be avoided. Locke 
identified logic with onuewrtxy, the doctrine of signs, particularly 
those signs which are words, and in Book III we find the beginning 
in English philosophy of that close logical analysis of language with \ 
which we have since become so familiar. Again, Locke’s account of f 
definition deserves to be mentioned both for its penetration and for 
its striking modernity. 

We must, however, hurry forward to Book IV. Here at last Locke 
comes to grips with his main problem, that as to the nature and 
et 7 knowledge. The drafts once again prove to be exceedingly 
T z ey epee = r understand how Locke 

ontradic i bs 
ledge in Book IV. The uel find ieee ee se 
IV, i and ii, the theory usually attri i ee 
very different one in IV, ix ee i ee a odee and apoia i 
somewhat less of a myste if ei T o e e 
= Ty 11 we follow the argument of Draft A. ` 
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to put forward a theory 0 
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For there we also find these two theories, Pa now in the 

rder, and it 1s possible to see how the c ange from one view 
o i d Bt the other takes place. Locke began with the common- 
es er knowledge is the apprehension of real existent things. 
+. ee table and this chair. But he also found himself accepting 
Les nt representationalism and coming to the conclusion that 
the T know things through ideas I can never be quite sure that 
A eee the thing as it is. Very soon in the draft we find him 
cae to admit that he cannot find any instance of certain know- 
ledge in this sense of the term. To save himself from scepticism, he 
is driven to view knowledge from another angle. Can we find cer- 
tainty if we confine ourselves to ideas and do not seek to go beyond 
them? The answer of the draft is not clear. But the Essay is quite 
explicit. Knowledge, says IV, i, is “nothing but the perception of the 
connection and agreement, or disagreement and repugnancy, of any 
of our ideas.” And the example Locke has in mind in the opening 
chapters is mathematical knowledge. There we are concerned merely 
with ideas whose nominal essence is their real essence, and there is 
no limit to the knowledge possible. 

He seems to have taken his account of knowledge in IV, ii largely 
from Descartes’s Regulae. (Descartes, it will be remembered, also 
had mathematics in mind in setting forward his theory of know- 
ledge.) Knowledge is either intuitive or demonstrative. Intuition is 
completely infallible and so wholly certain. Demonstration is also 
certain for it consists of a series of intuitions, but some shade of 
doubt may enter if we recall that it sometimes involves memory, a 
fallible faculty. So far Locke accepts Descartes’s doctrine, and the 
resemblance between Descartes’s Regulae and IV, ii of the Essay is 
very marked. But he does not agree with him as to the further point 
that the perception or intuition is of a purely intellectual object, a 
“simple nature.” On the contrary, Locke holds that the intuition 
is of relations between ideas and that these ideas are empirically 
derived. Thus he accepts Descartes’s intuitionism but does not give 
up his own empiricism. The opening chapters of Book IV do not 
contradict Book IT. 

Having set out the nature of human knowledge in the first two 
chapters, in the third he proceeds to consider its limitations. We are 
limited in the first place by experience itself; where we have no ideas 
we cannot have knowledge. Secondly, when experience provides us 
ie Le we cannot always intuit necessary relations between 
ee r oa > always know that an idea is identical with itself and 
ee = another. We can also know necessary relations between 
rid the a es eee once identify nominal and real essences, that is, 
HG a ee ot any reference outwards and deal with them as ideas 

er Own archetypes. This we have succeeded in doing 
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another instance.) There is then no limit to the knowledge we may 
oa ee . hen we consider ideas a 
attain in inquiries of this sort. But wi i fae S 
representing the external world the mind can e ee any, $ 
necessary relations between them. No science (in à Stric oe) 
no system of certain knowledge, of the natural world, nor again of 
human nature, is possible for us. In these spheres the human mind 
must perforce wait upon experience, and the utmost it can hope for 
is the probable inductively-established generalization. 

Such, very briefly, is the account of knowledge outlined in the 
opening chapters of Book IV. But Locke cannot leave it as it stands, 
To IV, ii he adds that halting fourteenth section. We have sensitive 
knowledge of the existence of things. Such knowledge is cer- 
tainly not a perception of a relation between two ideas. The 
defect of the theory of knowledge which Locke has set down in IV, 

i and ii is immediately revealed. It cannot account for existential 
knowledge. In IV, iv he tries to account for it within the framework 
of the epistemology of the first two chapters, but fails lamentably. \ 
In IV, ix and xi we find him returning to the first view of Draft A. 
We know our own existence and the existence of things directly. 
These chapters set forward, largely by implication, a new account 
of knowledge and Locke does not try to make it consistent with the 
first. He leaves both side by side without attempting a final synthesis. 
(A question which arises in connection with existential knowledge 
is this: Does its assertion contradict Locke’s empiricism? It certainly 
contradicts the view that the materials of knowledge are always 
ideas. But Locke in reflecting on existential knowledge may have 
thought that it itself was part of experience. Experience need not 
be confined to the gaining of ideas, that is, to the seeing of colours, 
| the hearing of sounds, and so on. The conviction or knowledge that 
this table before me exists may also be part of my experience. In 
that case the empiricism would still stand, although Locke’s ‘“‘idea- 
ism” could not be maintained.) 
_ The remaining chapters of the Essay are devoted to the con- 
sideration of probability, of judgment, faith, and reason. Un- 
fortunately, I have no space here in which to discuss them. 


in the case of mathematics. ( 


v 
Nor have I left myself sufficient space in which to consider 
Locke’s views on matters other than those referred to above. His « 

moral theory is largely unwritten. From what he does say it is clear 
that no satisfactory work on ethics could be written by him until © 
he had resolved the inner conflict in his thoughts between hedonism z 
and rationalism. His account of Christian theology in the Reasonable- 
ness of Christianity is highly interesting as revealing the liberal point 
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of view in the theological speculation of the late seventeenth a 

-. Letters on Toleration argue that, from its very nature, no church 
Le ee ht to persecute non-members and no secular power has 
has cae unish in its name. Some Thoughts concerning Education 
Bre Bee cable work. It reads best of all Locke’s works, and its 
tons are eminently sane. But in this article I cannot consider 
any of these works in detail. 

Apart from the Essay Locke’s most important work is the Two 
Treatises on Civil Government. Locke here rejects two theories of 
government (x) that the monarch is absolute since he is the divinely 
ordained father of his people, (2) that the monarch is absolute since 
government is only possible where sovereignty lies undivided in 
the hands of one person. He easily overthrows the first view. The 
relation of monarch to people in a modern state is not comparable 
with that of father to child. But the second is not so easy to over- 
throw. Locke’s task is to show that a strong government is possible 
in which the people shall yet be free. Moreover, he wishes to prove 
that, from the nature of civil society, government with the consent 
of the governed is not only possible but is also the sole form of 
government which is rationally justifiable. 

Prior to the civil state is the state of nature in which all men were 
free and equal. Men were rational and regulated their conduct by the 
law of nature. They possessed powers of punishing other individuals 
who broke that law. The state of nature was a state of peace, but 
since men were not perfect, it was a state of precarious peace. A 
man might forget the law of nature, another might be hasty in judging 
and so might inflict punishment upon the innocent. Accordingly, 
men agreed to live together in a civil community, giving up to the 
state this one right of judging and punishing, and gaining in return 
a security which they had not known in the state of nature. 

This picturesque theory is nowadays rejected in most of its details. 
But the essential point of the argument remains. If civil society is 
contractual, even though only implicitly, then the people are not 
powerless puppets in the hands of the ruler or rulers, but have 
rights of their own. Absolutism is unjustifiable. Government is a 
trust. When Locke proceeds to work out the details of the new 
constitution which shall safeguard the rights of the people and yet 
give strong government, the difficulties in his way prove to be 
x7 many. In particular his constitution lacks any explicit sovereign. 
= ee Of = defects, however, the Civil Government is of first-rate 
Se t gathers up into itself all that is living and vital in 
a ni radical thought, and its principles, it is not too 

ihe pee ave dominated liberal thought from that day to this. 
walle oF Fe mg this article a word should be added about the. 

ocke’s works. Undoubtedly he is still a considerable 
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this country. His political reflectiong 
count with us, though official liberalism is under a cloud. Mr. J. M. @ 
Keynes in a recently published work suggests that we still have | 
something to learn from Locke’s economic theories—I have not 
found space in which even to mention these. In education his views 
have long since been accepted in theory, but in practice we yet fal] 
short of the ideal which he set before us. What of the Essay? Is it 
by this time out of date? Many interpretations of it are certainly out 
of date. Few books have been more misread. Its teaching has been 
distorted by historians of philosophy who were only interested in 
the way Locke influenced Berkeley and Hume, by sensationalists or 
critics of sensationalism who only studied a few pages of Book II, © 
and by rationalists or critics of rationalism who were blind to every- M 
thing in Locke except those points in which his position resembled M 
that of Descartes. But the Essay, fortunately, survives such false M 
interpretations. If one forgets the critics and turns to the Essay g 
itself one finds it a deep well of living thought. Amongst its most k 
valuable contributions we might select the discussion of personal \ 
identity, the emphasis on logical analysis, the account of definition, € 
the highly important division of the sciences, and, finally, the belief | 
that all knowledge is acquired, the inner core of his empiricism. And | 
this list certainly does not exhaust the treasures which the Essay’s M 
pages contain. f 
The greatness of Locke it must be admitted does not lie in his M 
thoroughness, in his logicality, or in his consistency. He was not an : 
eminently original writer. He was peculiarly sensitive to the intel- £ 
lectual movements of his day, and was eclectic in the best sense. He i l 
gathered into his works the more important findings of his own i 
brilliant age. Throughout he was critical. The charlatan and the sham 2 
found in him an uncompromising enemy. He was extremely h t P 
even to the point of preferring honesty to consistency. H 7 Be Li 
the high priori methods of brilliant speculators for =: h brilliz c ; 
might lead one away from the truth. He was co in the a E 
He never forgot that reason in man has its limitation H x vould f 
not rashly pass to a conclusion bec eer 7 
pointed that way. He did not at oe at a Erone 
sure first that he had the full evi se ee to P 
e >: caution and extreme ee E Sea a Fi 
op tes : hiloso : 
state” ce ote > Know everything. His is “a twilight È 
onan wae if tc oe s to what he can see. But he sees enough 
in this prudence, this oo pee SORE, Locke's greatness lies 
nature, Voltaire hardly Sees een man 
—a fact which s to him except as “le sage Locke 
seems to prove that one French - 
man at least under 


influence on the thought of 
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SOME POINTS IN THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF LOCKE 


A. C. EWING, M.A., Litr.D. 


Tue more elementary student used to be left with four main im- 
pressions of Locke. Firstly, he was an empiricist ; secondly, he 
occupied an inconsistent intermediate position on the Toad to 
Berkeley and Hume; thirdly, he was pre-eminently the philosopher 
of common sense; fourthly, he committed the epistemological error 
of teaching that our only objects of knowledge were ideas in our 
mind which copied reality. All these dicta contain an important 
element of truth, but are misleading by reason of the excessive 
emphasis which has been placed upon them. 

To take the first point, when we decide whether to call Locke an 
empiricist or not, we are confronted with the difficulty of defining 
the latter term. It is commonly defined in opposition to a prion, 
and I think the usual meaning of a priori is approximately rendered 
by saying that a priori propositions and inferences are propositions 
and inferences which are logically necessary. This is at any rate the 
sense in which I shall use the term a priori in this article. Now, if 
“empiricist” means somebody who denies the possibility of any 
a priori knowledge, Locke was certainly not an empiricist, but 
then it would be difficult to find any important philosopher who 
was. A promising definition of “empiricist” would be “somebody 
who denies, not all a priori knowledge, but all synthetic a priori 
knowledge,” but in that case we seem to have the curious result that” 
according to this definition the rationalists prior to Kant were è 
empiricists, and Locke! and probably even Hume were not. Nor did. 
Locke, like Hume, confine all such knowledge to our own ideas, at = 
least in practice. Perhaps the chief reason why Locke is called an 
empiricist is because he denied innate ideas, but the difficulty is 
to discover any philosopher who would really have accept 
in the sense in which they are denied by Locke. eve 
that the only satisfactory course is to treat empiri sa 
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and liberalism begins. In that case Locke is, I SEO coe empiricist M 
when judged by the standards of his own time, Le. he laid more 3 
stress on the empirical element in knowledge than did most of his a 
aries, but on the other hand, if he were alive now and haq 
produced a philosophy of the type which he did produce he couldi™ 
not reasonably have been called an empiricist, but rather the reverse, 
since, though he is not fond of the phrase a priori, he gave a more 
important place to the a priori in effect than do the majority of 
philosophers of the present day. For he held that ethics was or, | 
rather, could become an a priori science like mathematics; he 
insisted against the rationalists of the time themselves, as I think, 
rightly, that synthetic a priori judgments were possible and indeed 
the only a priori judgments which were of much use; he claimed 
to establish the existence of God by a priori metaphysical argument; 
he insisted that a priori knowledge was not limited to mathematics, 
' but might conceivably occur with any kind of quality or relation, © 
He even asserted that all knowledge was a priori in the sense defined 
above, a very extreme position, when he said that “knowledge | 
seems to me to be nothing but the perception of the connexion and d 
> agreement or disagreement and repugnancy of any of our ideas,” 
for this means logical connexion, etc., but the statement is incon- 
sistent with his admission of intuitive knowledge of the self, or | 
indeed with any introspective knowledge of our own states, which 
Locke certainly meant to admit, let alone with the “sensitive” 
knowledge of physical objects asserted by him. Its exclusive wording 
must therefore be regarded as due to a “slip” on Locke’s part. The 
non-empirical elements in Locke’s philosophy have been very well 
brought out by Professor Gibson and others, so I need not dwell 
further on this point. 

Locke’s polemic against innate ideas is evidently regarded by : 
himself as at once very important and very heterodox. In practice, 
however, it is almost entirely a polemic, no doubt valuable enough, 
against the confused use of certain vague words. His main object of 
attack was not really the theory that new-born babies had an innate fl 
conscious knowledge of the law of non-contradiction and other | 
a priori principles, a view which perhaps nobody was ever silly | 
A to hold. What he is contending, I think, is that the theory 
- nn ideas, commonly accepted at the time, is not capable of « 

ny clear statement which does not make it either an absurdity or 
a commonplace tautology that everybody would have accepted. If : ' 
ae ee ae ale of innate ideas really mean what they say, 
aliy ne ee a absurd conclusions about new-born babies M 
À abies are alleged to have the ideas in question, « 
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for an “unconscious idea” is a contradiction in terms; 
pare Ti ophers do not mean this, they must mean by “having 
À he eve the “capacity to come to know x eventually,” 
pe ae 7 case a our knowledge is innate, for we can have no 
pmi n h we have not a capacity to come to have. The 
r mate ideas could only seem at once tenable and useful 
A the word idea was used without anyone being clear what 
was meant by it. In order to give point to Locke’s criticism we need 

t suppose that any important philosophers held the absurd view 
*Sticized by Locke, but only that they held views which, if thought 
out consistently, implied it. And it is now a commonplace that 
Locke’s denial of innate ideas was combined with a whole-hearted 
acceptance of a priori knowledge. For, even though no ideas are 
innate, we may still have æ priori knowledge provided one idea! 
can imply (logically entail) another. 

Locke, however, does not succeed in refuting the possible view 
that some ideas might be innate in the sense that our minds were 
so constituted as inevitably to form the ideas at a certain stage of 
our development, or on the occasion of certain experiences without the 
characteristics of which they were ideas ever being actually given 
in experience. In that case neither should we be conscious of the 
ideas from birth, nor would it have to be admitted that the word 
innate was being used in a sense in which all our ideas are innate, 
so that the dilemma mentioned by Locke would not arise, though 
it must be granted that it is an abuse of language to call an idea 
innate when only the capacity to form it is innate. Again Locke 
overlooks the possibility that there might be ‘‘simple ideas” which 
were neither innate nor derived from sensation and reflection (which 
term, as used by Locke, is practically equivalent to introspection), 
but stood for objective characteristics discovered by a mode of 
cognition other than empirical observation (Professor Broad’s 
‘non-perceptual intuition”). 

Locke has been charged with inconsistency because he asserted 
that all ideas were derived from empirical observation, i.e. either 
sensation or “reflection,” and yet admitted the ideas of substance 
and cause which could not be so derived. But I do not think he is 
without a defence; he is not so crude as some take him to be. Now 
ae ao Locke derives the idea of cause from observation of 
Tee e but this is obviously a very difficult position. 
of eee oe confused observation of succession with observation 
a a ut the most important source of the idea of causation, 

e only source of the idea of active causing, was for him 


ob i P ne 
Servation of the will, so that in its clearest form causation was 


: The word idea is, of 


this t Course, very ambiguous. I discuss the meaning of 


erm on top of p. 36 to end of article. 2 II, 7, 8; 26, 1. 
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an idea of reflection. Now it is certainly easier to suppose that we | 
tion in ourselves than that we observe it m the vi 
observe causa ditis a position that has been and still is widely 
external ue i eet the idea of causation was derived 
Hier Dop : ee ld have been justified in extendin 
from reflection alone Locke would ha he 
it to the external world on his premisses, since he be a at it 
was self-evident that every change must have es : ere is no 
absurdity in supposing that we can see a priori on oe 
characteristic @ (causal activity), which is in fact o ae ; y us 
only in minds, is entailed by another characteristic (c ange) 
which we have observed in physical objects as well as in minds, and 
therefore concluding that a as well as b is present in all cases of 
physical, as well as psychological, change, although it cannot be 
observed by us there. Such a view 1S not inconsistent, whether it 
be true or not; and the same characteristic of causal activity might 
well be present both in entities which exercised will and entities 
which could not do so. Locke, however, does feel doubtful whether 
physical objects can be regarded as in the fullest sense causes, { 
because we have no evidence that a physical thing can initiate f 
a motion, but only that it can receive it from something'else, namely, 
another moving body, and so on till we reach the ultimate cause, 
God. Locke’s alleged circular proof that everything which has a 
beginning has a cause by means of the argument that something 
cannot be caused by nothing? is not, I think, really intended as a 
proof of causation at all, but as an appeal to the established principle 
of causation (said to be itself “known by an intuitive certainty”) 
in order to prove the existence of a first cause. 
“Substance” presents more difficulty. There can be no doubt that 
Locke believed in substances despite his inclination to ridicule the 
| emptiness of the conception, and that he differentiated a substance 
sharply from its qualities, and it is further clear that substance, at 
least as described by Locke, cannot possibly be an idea which is 
given in empirical observation. But Locke has a reply to this very 
obvious objection, which appears in the controversy with Bishop f 
Stillingfleet. The latter says, “If the idea of substance be grounded | 
upon plain and evident reason, then we must allow an idea of sub- 
stance which comes not in by sensation or reflection; and so we may _ 
be certain of something which we have not by these ideas.” Locke 
replies,? firstly, that substance is a general idea, and that he had 
always maintained that “general ideas come not into the mind by ! 
sensation or reflection, but are the creatures or inventions of the 
understanding.” But this, as he quite realizes, is not a sufficient 
answer, for he also held that general ideas were derived by abstrac: M 
‘tion from what was given in experience, and could not be created « 
1 Essay, IV, 10, 3. > 2 Vide Locke’s First and Third Letters. 4 
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aterial which had never been so given, and it remains 
see how substance, or any ideas of which it could be 
tion or combination, could be so given. By Locke’s 
n the idea of substance could not consist of ideas given 
in experience, for any such ideas would be ideas of qualities, and 

pstance is not a quality or combination of qualities. But he now 
= ounds an analysis of the idea of substance which avoids this 
tr The abstract idea of substance is said by him to consist of 
two elements. (a) There is the relation of inherence which is conceived 
as holding between any substance and its particular qualities. Now 
relations are, according to Locke’s philosophy, in quite a different 
position from simple qualities. For Locke holds that the former are 
not given in experience as such, but “‘that the mind could frame to 
itself ideas of relation,’ though these must “terminate” in given 
simple ideas. He is not therefore committed to holding that this 
“inherence”’ is anything sensible, as he would have been if he had 
held the same view of relations as of qualities (including under 
“sensible” data of the inner sense), only that it is seen by the mind 
on examination to be somehow involved in data which are sensible 
in this wider signification. For, though he leaves his view of relations 
vague, he certainly does not hold that relations are merely the 
creation of the mind, but insists that they have “a foundation” in 
reality. And he thinks that on considering the nature of qualities 
we can see that they cannot subsist by themselves, but must stand 
in a relation of inherence to something which is not itself a quality. 
This is to admit a priori knowledge, as Locke always does, but not 
to admit a new simple idea underived from experience or a relation 
not entailed by empirical data. 

(b) Because a relation implies a second term, we cannot help 
supposing that, since all qualities stand in a relation of inherence, 
there must be something else to which they are related. But we can 
have no idea of the second term of the relation except the general 
one of “something or other.” We suppose that there must be a 
second term to stand in the relation, but we do not know anything 
about it. The reason Locke gives for the belief in substance is that 
we cannot conceive how qualities should subsist alone, we see this 
to be Impossible, and must therefore posit something other than 
an on which they depend. Now it is certainly not self-contra- 
ne = Suppose that we might be able to see that abe (qualities) 
Ae ak exist by themselves without knowing what the other 
See is required if they are to exist, and IT cannot see 
aoe § here logically impossible in Locke’s position or inconsistent 
: 1S view that all qualities are abstractions from what is given 

ence, though I certainly do not think his view of substance 
or plausible one. What is given in experience might always 
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i i i itself, and we might be able 
logically entail something other than 1 i | 
Re het the entailment held, though we could say nothing about \ 

the nature of what was entailed except that it was something or ^ 


other not itself a quality or collection w ges had, 
however, asserted that relation always consists 1n i St 
or comparing two things one to another,” and it à e asked 
how we could possibly compare two things if we di a. know 
anything whatever about one of them. Hence his view of substance | 
seems inconsistent with his view of relation. It is also not clear 
how the general idea of “something or other originates, but I 
suppose Locke would regard it as that which all ideas of sensation 
and reflection have in common. In that case it would be an abstrac- 
tion from experience applied to things (substances) which we had 
reason to suppose existed, but which were not direct objects of 
ience. 
Tacks holds both that we can reason 4 priori, and that all our 
ideas are derived from empirical observation. Are the two positions , 
> in general compatible? There is one fairly obvious objection against, 
af Locke’s view that I have never seen stated, as far as I remember, 
namely, that if we can reason 4 priori at all we must have an idea 
of entailment, i.e. of the relation by which a conclusion logically 
follows from its premises, and that the idea of entailment itself is 
one which cannot. possibly be derived from empirical observation, 
If the objection had been made to Locke he could, however, no doubt 
have answered it by saying that entailment was not a simple idea 
but a relation, as he did in the similar case of inherence, and that 
an idea of a relation need not be given in empirical observation. 
He could have added that the idea is only formed late in life, if at 
all, since we can argue without thinking of the relation of entailment 
as such; but all the same it is a great pity that he did not give a 
fuller and clear account of his view of ideas of relation. Certainly, 
if we can form ideas of relations that are not given, but only, 
implied by experience, the assertion that all our simple ideas are ) 

given by sensation and reflection loses almost all its sting, and we l 

i have less justification than ever for calling Locke an empiricist. 

i The main reason why Locke was regarded as an empiricist is 
perhaps because he happened to have successors who developed his — 
philosophy in an empiricist direction. Had he had successors wh? — 
developed it in a rationalist direction, he might have been called : 
a rationalist. But, just as critics no longer treat Kant as merely 4 
stepping-stone to Hegel, so they are now less inclined to treat « 
Locke as a mere stepping-stone to Berkeley and Hume: and this « 
is a great gain, for such treatment prevented the adequate com a 
sideration of his philosophy on its own merits. As it was, critic’ M 

1 Essay, II, 25, 5. 
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le 5 who liked Berkeley or Hume tended oe to as bee account 
it e to blaming him for not having been consistent in carrying 


7 : ae principles which led to his successors’ doctrines, and critics 
ou 


d, who disliked them to blaming him for having originally committed 
g the errors which ultimately led to such pernicious results. I admit 
d that Locke was often inconsistent, but I very much doubt whether 
wo he was more inconsistent than Hume, though the inconsistencies the 
e two commit are different. And I certainly think it very unfair to 
AT attach special blame to Locke for not having anticipated Berkeley’s 
Ig revolutionary discovery and seen the full strength of the case for 
N the idealist view of the physical world, or whatever one calls the 
C- type of philosophy introduced by Berkeley. No doubt Locke would 
d | have an additional achievement to his credit if he had seen how 
of good a case could be made out for it on certain lines, but to blame 
him specially for not doing so is like blaming specially a particular 
ur engineer of 1800 because he did not think of inventing a railway 
ns engine. This remark holds whether we substantially agree or dis- 
st à agree with Berkeley’s treatment of the physical world. In either 
yy, case we must admit that to work out such a novel and, later, enor- 
ea mously influential philosophy so plausibly was a great achievement, 
ly but in either case we must refuse to attach any special blame to 
is Locke for not having anticipated this stroke of genius. If we must 
n. blame somebody, we should blame not Locke specially, but practi- 
bt cally all the philosophers prior to Berkeley’s time, for none of them 
ea saw the strength of the case against realism. (Locke certainly saw 
at that some sort of case could be made out for idealism, but thought 
n. it too absurd to be worth serious consideration, and dismissed it 
at on the strength of some rather superficial arguments.) 
nt As I said earlier, Locke has been described as par excellence a 
a philosopher of common sense. ‘(Common sense” as a quality of 
ly, mind Locke certainly possessed, but if this statement is more than 


ly an appraisement of Locke’s personal qualities, and is meant to refer 
) to the content of his philosophy, it is necessary nowadays to 
we | remember that there are different senses in which a philosopher 
| can be said to be in accord with common sense. Thus the type of 
is Philosophy advocated by Professor Moore has often been called a 


| Philosophy of common sense, because he insists that the philosopher 
ho ee independently of philosophical argument, accept as absolutely 
ed ne such statements as “there is a table in my study,” “the table 


i; See 1s the same as the one you see,” etc. But, while Professor 
a woe accepts common sense so far as to take for granted without 
5 rs the truth of some such propositions, he insists that it is 
De a siness of the Philosopher to analyse them, and that the correct 
on ysis may be quite different from any that would ever have 
€ plain man prior to the study of philosophy. But 
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something rather different from this is meant when Locke is calleq 5 


i that Locke acc 
a common-sense philosopher. Tt was not only tha epteq | 


without argument the truth of common-sense ge Ge 
tters, but also that he was inclined thus to accep oF 
5 i liefs about philosophical subjects. By common-sense 
SOLON cony pe ae beliefs which men who have not previously 
beliefs here I mean "nese vf ohilosophy usually hold, or would holg 
made any special study of phi osophy us pee ect anders’ 
if they were stated to them in words which 7 ee ae og 
At any rate, this is what is usually meant by calling T x POL OSOpAy 
of common sense. In so far as Locke took this line he 1s open to a 
criticism which would not affect Professor Moore. For, while it 
may very reasonably be contended that a ee qua piion 
pher cannot legitimately contradict common-sense be iefs on sul jects 
where he is no more entitled to speak than the plain man, as is the 
case if he denies, e.g., the truth of the proposition that Cambridge 
is north of London, or that it is fine here now, it is not by any means 
clear why the philosopher should attach great weight to the opinions 
of common sense on questions which fall within philosophy. “The 
opinions of common sense” here means “the opinions of those who 
have not studied philosophy,” and why, it may be fairly asked, 
should experts in any field bow to the opinions of those who know 
next to nothing about their subject ? This would only be a reasonable 
course if the study of philosophy instead of improving impaired 
our capacity for making right philosophical judgments, and if so 
why study it since we could be better philosophers without doing 
so? Locke would, however, reply that there are some things within 
the field of philosophy which we all know intuitively prior to any 
philosophical study, and that this must not be overlooked by the 
philosophers. And there may well be some common-sense philo- 
sophical beliefs (whether they rise to the level of knowledge or not) 
of which we cannot get rid, even after having studied them philo- 
sophically and seen their difficulties, and this continued intuitive 
conviction may justify their acceptance as truths about reality. But 
in anycase I think this tendencyin Locke has been much exaggerated. 
He accepted the common-sense belief in causation and the common- 
sense belief in physical objects in a realist sense, but so did everybody | 
in his day, and he does not hesitate consciously to disagree with | 
what he thinks the common-sense view to be about secondary 
qualities. His belief in substance as an unknowable substratum quite M 
separate: from its qualities is also instanced in this connection, but — 
is this common sense”? However, we must admit that Locke at | 
least thought it was. But besides the three cases just mentioned it — 
is by no means easy to find other important instances where Locke 
is influenced by “common-sense opinion” rather than by philosophical 
arguments, 
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not anticipate the present-day “Cambridge school” by 
g between knowing a common-sense proposition and 
analysis of it, so that to accept common-sense state- 
ts, whether about philosophical or about everyday subjects, 
De him to accept them in what seemed at first sight to be their 
a on meaning. We are certainly not justified in concluding 
o ee seems the most obvious way of analysis is therefore 
ee wrong, but neither are we justified in assuming without 
further discussion that it is necessarily right. We may note, however, 
that in one case Locke declares that our common-sense statements 
are true only in a sense other than that in which the man in the 
street would think them true. This is in the case of secondary 
qualities. Locke asserts expressly both on the one hand that men 
generally, i.e. till schooled in philosophy or science, think that the 
actual colour they see qualifies physical objects, and on the other 
that it does not really qualify them, but that physical objects are 
coloured only in the sense that they produce sensations of colour 
when we look at them. So common-sense statements about colour 
are according to Locke only true if the word which stands for the 
colour of the object is taken as signifying not the sensible quality 
seen, but the causal property (power) of the physical object to 
produce in us under suitable conditions the perception of that 
sensible quality.1 
Let us turn now to the fourth “stock examination answer” about 
Locke mentioned at the beginning of this article, and refer to his 
view that our only immediate objects of knowledge are our own 
ideas. Locke begins the fourth book of the Essay with this highly 
shocking statement: ‘‘Since the mind, in all its thoughts and reason- 
ings, hath no more immediate object but its own ideas, which it 
alone does or can contemplate, it is evident that our knowledge is 
only conversant about them.”? What does this mean? If taken 
literally it would seem to imply that we can know nothing about 
either physical objects or minds other than our own, or even about 
ourselves, for neither physical objects nor other minds nor ourselves 
are merely ideas of ours. However a new light is thrown on the 
statement if we realize that what Locke is considering here is a priori 
knowledge. In fact the definition he gives of knowledge in the next 
Sentence as “the perception of the connexion and agreement or 
disagreement and repugnancy of any of our ideas” is applicable 
a to a priori knowledge, since Locke is thinking here of logical 
eee and not to knowledge derived from empirical observation, 
ea ind of knowledge he seems to have forgotten in formulating 
efinition. And we find from its application that the purpose of 
ssert a representative theory of knowledge 
2 IV, 1, I. 
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of existent objects, but to lay down à nO eas theory of . 
. though our ideas are existents according t, 
a priori knowledge. Hor, 6 ive them to a r 
|. i+ << not as existents that we thus percelv ASTI) 
Locke, it is no litiess Locke is in fact giving a first imperfect 
disagree, but as ae ee accepted modern doctrine that a] 
formulation of t e ge ea) and can only be applica 
i aor RO i k an existential premiss establisheq 
ee if - Se very like the doctrine in question. Whether 
soca ee worked this ga pio out ur while retaining 
is vi i as existents is another matter. 
Fe of physical objects, Locke certainly helq 
that we can perceive immediately only our own ideas, but it does 
not follow that we can know only our own ideas. Locke admits that 
we can know what we do not perceive immediately, 1.€. the existence 
of physical objects, though he also admits that the certainty of this 
kind of “knowledge,” “sensitive knowledge,” is not quite absolute, 
so that it is “knowledge” only by courtesy, though its certainty is À 
p> held by him to surpass mere probability. He no doubt regards itas } 
i being as near certainty as does almost any modern realist philosopher. 
Locke also holds that we can know ourselves immediately without 
the intervention of any idea, though it is not quite clear whether he 
means to apply this only to knowledge of our existence, or also to 
knowledge of our particular present and past states through intro- 
spection and memory. Knowledge of or belief in the existence of 
other minds than our own he does not discuss. What Locke has 
maintained is not that we can only know our own ideas, but that 
we can only know the agreements or disagreements of our ideas, 
and he is enabled, verbally at least, to leave a place for knowledge 
of real objects other than ideas by including under the term agree- 
ment not only agreement between ideas, but agreement between 
an idea and real existence.3 I suppose, however, he would have held 
that we do not know the external reality in the same sense as We} 
know connections of ideas, and he would certainly have held that; 
we could not know it at all without the mediating help of ideas. 
But it does not follow from this that, when we have this mediating 
help, we do not really know the external object itself, but only 
our ideas. | 
There is no doubt, I suppose, that Locke held ideas to be mind: 
dependent, existent particulars. He did not, I think, ever mean t0 s 
identify them with states of our mind or acts of awareness, bit - 
consistently regarded them as objects of the latter, though not 3 
objects which could exist without our being aware of them. Theï « 
relation to images is very obscure. The term idea as used by Loci ; 
__1 Locke often confuses an idea of a quality with the quality of which i 
is an idea. a IV, 2, 14. 3 IV, CS 
42. 
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is clearly wider than image, Le. all Fo not ee ne may 
ht of images as a species of ideas, i.e. perhaps all images 
have ae as seem to be for him entities which are capable of 
oe ae conte kind of relation to all kinds of objects as images 
Deanne = Now the objection arises that there is no evidence 
eae es fr the existence of any such entities excepting images. 
ees w by empirical observation of ourselves that acts of aware- 
ue edit, and that images exist, but we have no empirical evidence 
rer for these mysterious third things, ideas, other than images, 
if we regard them as existents at all. ; 
© But this opens up another possibility. For Locke ideas are often 
component parts, or constituènts, of propositions, and if we treat 
them in this way we shall have an account of them which agrees 
with most of what Locke says, and clears up many difficulties. 
I am here using the term “proposition” to signify what is meant by 
a statement, in distinction both from the verbal statement itself 
and the fact, if any, to which it refers. Propositions can (and must) 
be either true or false, while facts cannot be either and statements 
can only be so in the derivative sense of expressing true or false 
propositions. Locke distinguishes “verbal?” and “mental” propo- 
sitions. According to him they both consist in the “joining or 
separating of signs,” only in the case of mental propositions the 
signs are ideas, not words. Verbal propositions normally stand for 
mental propositions, and in the case of true mental propositions 
the ideas constituting the proposition are ‘“‘so put together or sepa- 
rated in the mind as they or the things they stand for do agree or 
not.” In what follows I shall be speaking only of “mental” not of 
“verbal” propositions, for the constituents of verbal propositions 
would obviously be not ideas but words. I had better add that I 
do not by any means approve the ipsissima verba of Locke’s account 
of propositions. 

Now we need not think of propositions as independent subsistent 
entities, as Meinong did, but it is clear that, whether we regard 
propositions as such independent entities or not, we must recognize 
Some sense in which they can be considered in abstraction from the 
fact that any particular person is knowing, believing, asserting, 
doubting, or entertaining them. We are constantly thus considering 
them in logic, in science, and also in everyday life. We do not call 
them propositions in everyday language, but everyone is familiar 
enough with the thing if not the name. Whenever we discuss the 
question whether a “belief” or “assertion” is true or false, we are 
discussing the truth or falsity of the proposition believed or asserted, 
So that the idlest gossip deals with propositions as well as the subtlest 
Philosopher. But all this need not necessarily imply that propo- 

t Essay, IV, 5.. 
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sitions have a being independent of pane Tam a a ing 
can, as is undoubtedly the case, be considered in 10n Irom J 
particular thought. Locke, however, returns no clear answer 
ae question what propositions are. It seems clear that neither 
they nor their constituents can be eee ee they 
are separate entities which have being bu eee T, as 
seems more reasonable to my mind, they are mere i ements in 
acts of judging, doubting, etc., which can be treated separately 
only by abstraction, and therefore (like other universals) still cannot 
be said to be existents. The proposition “that the suit goes tom 
the earth,” or “that justice is better than injustice, 1s not an 
existent, nor is it made up of existents (even if, as in the first case 
at least, it is only about existents). Yet for Locke certainly ideas 
are existents. ton a 

I should thus suggest that Locke in thinking and writing about 
ideas usually really treated them as if they were constituents of 
propositions, but did not think fit to raise the question of their exact 

status, nor realize the problems involved in this inquiry. It did not } 
occur to him that he was committing himself to the introduction 
of a class of non-existent entities by separating ideas both from 
images and acts of mind, and by treating them as logical contents, 
to use Professor Gibson’s expression. I have called ideas “constitu- 
ents of propositions” not “propositions,” because Locke takes as 
examples of ideas, e.g. space, solidity, colours, numbers, horse, 
etc., and it is obvious that none of these could constitute a propo- 
sition by itself, while any might occur in various propositions as 
subject or predicate, or part of the subject or predicate, as is the 
case when, e.g., an adjective standing for a certain quality is 
attached to a noun so as to constitute together the verbal expression 
of the subject or predicate. 

There are various points in Locke’s account which seem most 
inconsistent and irrational at first sight, but are rendered intelligible | 
if we look upon “ideas” in the way just suggested. In particular it / 
is as constituents of propositions and not as existent particular | 
that ideas can be said to have a logical connection the perception 
of which constitutes a priori knowledge. “When he looked into his 
mind, ‘to see how it wrought,’ Locke neither looked for nor found 
a mere flow of subjective processes, but a variety of logical contents, 
essentially involving a reference beyond the momentary state of 
consciousness in which they are apprehended; and from this refer | 
ence he never attempted to abstract. It never even occurred to him 
to treat our cognitive consciousness exclusively, or even primarily, 
from the point of view of subjective process. . . . The ‘natur X 
À 
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1 Tt is a very curious fact that, while Locke affirmed that all 
ticular, in the list of ideas given by him every one 
mentioned is a universal. He does not speak of, e.g., solidity as a 

: idea of which there are as many particular instances as there 

ane a of particular solid objects, but as an (a single) idea. 
a = a “ideas”? as constituents of propositions, there is a 
er may be plausibly suggested, in which we can say quite truly 
that the only object of knowledge is their agreement or disagreement. 
For the “agreements and disagreements of ideas” are then proposi- 
tions; and it may be argued that there is one usual sense of “know” 
in which anything we know immediately and indeed anything we 
know at all is always a proposition. What we know is always “that 
something or other. . . .’’ I am inclined to think that it would be 
better to make a slight amendment and say that what we know is 
not the proposition mentioned itself, but that the proposition is true. 
But at any rate it is certainly arguable that there is a usual sense 
of “know” in which we can be said to know only propositions. But 
in that case, since we certainly do know facts, we should have to 
distinguish another sense of know, in which we can be said to know 
facts, and in this sense we could not be said to know propositions. 
Whether there are two such distinct senses of “know” or not I am 
not at all clear, but the view that we can only know propositions 
seems not an impossible one if interpreted in this way. I cannot say 
I am very happy about this, but I go on the principle of letting 
Locke have as long a run as possible for his money. (There is certainly 
another sense of “know,” often called “knowledge by acquaintance,” 
in which we can be said to know particular objects as opposed to 
facts or propositions, but this is irrelevant here.) 

But it is certainly not true that we know immediately only 
propositions if by this is meant either that facts can be known 
only by inference, or that “knowing a fact” is really merely an 
abbreviation for “knowing a proposition which corresponds to the 
fact.” If it is the case that there is one usual sense of “know” in 
which we can know only propositions, this need not cut us off from 
reality, for it is not incompatible with its being the case that, when- 
ever we know a proposition (in one sense of know), we thereby also 
know, and even perhaps know immediately, a fact in another sense 
of know, so that knowing (in sense 1) a proposition and knowing 


ledge. 
ideas were par 


da sense 2) the fact to which the proposition corresponds logically 
entail each other. We might compare “thinking” and “thinking of.” 
ee think of anything without at the same time thinking 
i - à S, S I cannot think thoughts without at the same time 
differ § ot something. Only in this case the two usages expressing 
ent relations are distinguished by the insertion or omission 

* Gibson, Locke’s Theory of Knowledge, p. 22. 
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: ; iti knowing facte 
with knowing propositions and wing facts 
d is used for both. Whether this view is ulti 
doubtful, but it seems at least a plausibly E 


of the word of, while 
exactly the same wor 
mately tenable I am 
suggestion, 


different context saying that all our knowledge “is only conversant 


about our ideas.” : 
The account of ideas as equival 
is certainly not a complete accoun 


ent to constituents of propositions 


side of his thought on the subject. His view of ideas as the only 
immediate objects “of the mind in all its thoughts and reasonings” 
may be said to have had four sources. (1) The representative theory : 
of perception, which practically all the philosophers of the period M 
regarded as forced on them by the facts of illusion and the physio. M 
logical explanation of sense-perception, naturally suggested a repre. M 
sentative theory of knowledge in general, though the latter is not j 
really a logical consequence of the former. (2) The “correspondence C 
theory” of truth suggested similar conclusions, if ideas were viewed 
as constituents of the propositions whose correspondence constituted M 
truth. (3) It seemed easier to handle a priori knowledge if we regarded M 
the latter as a perception of connections between our ‘ideas.’ E 
(4) Locke was probably also influenced by: the metaphysical notion ë 

of substances as completely independent of each other. “Since a ee 

substance possesses an independent and exclusive existence, then 

mind and the remainder of the world of real being, which consists o 
of other substances, stand over against each other in a way which — 

renders impossible any direct relation between them in knowledge. M 
It is upon this metaphysical theory that Locke bases the necessity _ 
of the mediating function of ideas, as at once belonging to the mind — 
and referring beyond it.’’: | 
À 


I fear the present article has been rather too discursive in character, 
but it seemed to me that there were a number of scattered points h 
on which there was a little that I might perhaps say with profit. 4 
And I hope this article may have suggested to readers that it is 
possible that Locke’s theories possess some intrinsic merit, and that | 
they may be capable of holding their own with those of othe! 
philosophers, all of whom, and not only Locke, are often guilty of © 
inconsistencies, and so may possibly somewhat increase interest in M 
. the philosopher who has probably exercised more influence in the 

past than any other English thinker, oe 


_ t Gibson, Locke's Theory of Knowledge, p. 13. 
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Locke, and is inconsistent with the fact that he certainly regarded 3 
ideas ‘as existents. But I think it expresses the more important 
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ERRORS OF LOGICAL POSITIVISM 


A. D. RITCHIE, M.A. 


PositivisTs have excelled at destructive criticism. This criticism has - 
been useful for pruning away absurd and superfluous theories but it is 
liable to be used to prune away everything else. The latest exponents, 
the Logical Positivists, are no less adept at criticism than their 
predecessors. The doctrines of this school have been surrounded with 
an air of mystery and inquirers have been frightened off by alarming 
technical apparatus. We all know that the Logical Positivists had 
proved that everybody else talked nonsense, but we did not know 
what they themselves talked. Mr. A. J. Ayer’s exposition of the doc- 
trine, Language, Truth and Logic, is therefore welcome as it is simple, 
clear, and free from technical mystification. It gives the ordinary 
reader a chance of seeing what it is all about. When the fundamental 
assumptions of the theory are stated clearly, as they are by Mr. 
Ayer, it seems to me equally clear that they are wrong, so that it 
should not be surprising if some of the conclusions drawn from them 
turn out to be wrong too. ` 

In what follows I shall be concerned only with the general state- 
ment of the doctrine and with its application to scientific theory; 
not with any other applications. 

; The first set of assumptions are, as the name of the school implies, “ 
logical. It is assumed that all alleged propositions, that is all sentences 
or linguistic forms which profess to convey information or to make 
assertions which could be either true or false, are of three kinds. 
These are (x) Factual Propositions or Empirical Hypotheses, (2) 
Le or Definitions, (3) Meaningless or Metaphysical verbal 
aa ae class (1) are significant or actually say anything about 
aa (x) are either themselves assertions as to matters of fact 
ich can be verified by experience or else they can by ly 
ayi without change of significance be translat 

ca propositions (p. 19 seq.). A proposition is said to be verifie 
experience when it refers to or 
contents of somebody’s sense 
experience is concerned, whether it is some 
a a the speaker himself. I have put in “so ody 
une upholders of this does a a 
fe difficulties connected with the he 

Yer deals with the and hi 
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further brief comment may be put in here. see ele TeCOBNi7g ; 
(p. 135 seq.) that the same form of words may function as (1) 
Bona proposition and also as (2) a cr ae appar g j 
be : a: : him into trouble. Lhe pure 7 
that this admission will get hur t l f 
aa of propositions becomes impossibly difficult if suc 
initi biguities are allowed. 6 
Bea D La are analytic in the sense that their contra, À 
dictories cannot be asserted. For that very reason they do Not assert 
any fact or inform us about facts. They have a legitimate use à, 
À hat linguistic symbols are to be used a 


definitions, to indicate w | C 
equivalent to what others. Mathematics consists entirely of such 


“tons: for instance 2 +2 = 4 defines (in part) how the symbols 
Pee to be used. According to the Logical a 
sophy ought to consist of such propositions, pee its : a Jonas 
to analyse common assertions by substituting for t poe E which 
will display their true structure and significance; Hany: here are 
propositions tautological in form, like Business 1S Business,” which 
have an emotional significance but no literal significance. Mr. Ayer, 
disapproves of them. S ; E 

This brings us to Class (3). Some propositions which are ostensibly 

factual or similar to factual ones have reference to entities which 
cannot from the nature of the case be experienced themselves or he 
displayed as logically constructed out of elements of experience, 
Alleged propositions of this kind are held to be strictly meaningles 
or “metaphysical.” “Metaphysical” in Mr. Ayer’s vocabulary isa 
term of abuse; that is to say it is an epithet applied to things he 
dislikes and not applied to things he likes, though possibly equal}. 
applicable. 

This classification of propositions is the logical basis of the theory 
and distinguishes the “logical” from other positivists. 

Perhaps it is a minor point, but it should be noticed that the term 
tautology is used in a loose and possibly misleading sense. Strictly 
tautology ought to mean an equation of identities, e.g. 2 = 2, 0! 
Business is Business. Such equations, if intended seriously, af! 
asserted to show that the terms are to be understood strictly accord 
ing to definition and not figuratively. In the equation 2 + 2=4 
the two sides are not identical; they contain distinct and different 
symbols. These can, however, be substituted for one another without. 
error for all mathematical purposes. We may say “Two sheep am 
two goats, that makes four animals” as long as it is only the number 
we are interested in and can afford to neglect their special characte? 
E ee or goats. This brings me to the next and more importat 

int. E 

Everything the Logical Positivists say about language is pasl 
upon a theory of the mathematical logicians about mathemati 
48 ` 
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his is probably excellent within its own sphere, but can 
d to apply to all kinds of communication by language, 
t is by signs? Granted that the symbols 2 + 2 and 4 can be sub- 
ee al for one another absolutely without error or change of mean- 
stitu x Se : 
ing in all mathematical propositions, that is because ey use of 
thematical propositions depends entirely upon their form or 
t Federe and not at all upon their matter or content—if they have 
ny. In other words, the propositions are used as definitions. In all 
S Ba ary language, including non-mathematical scientific language, 
form and matter cannot be readily distinguished. Even when they 
; are distinguished the use of language depends upon the matter as 
well as the form, because the assertions men a P to 
what happens to exist, and are not purely formal like those of 
mathematics. The legitimate logical transformations that can be 
applied are limited to the formal or structural elements of language; 
in ordinary language what is expressed by signs such as “and,” 
| “or,” “not,” “all,” “any,” “some.” Even then there are limitations. 
ji To say “The Nile is a great river” is not exactly the same as to say 
i “The Nile is not a small river.” Nor even is “Edinburgh is north of 
l London” quite the same as “London is south of Edinburgh” except 
for certain limited technical purposes such as map reading, when A 
and B could stand for Edinburgh and London, and the propositions 
are in effect mathematical. 
It is only to a very limited extent that linguistic signs can be inter- 
y Ty gu en 
changed without alteration of meaning, as is seen from the notorious 
fact that every language possesses words and phrases that cannot 
J be translated into a foreign language. As a lawyer once pointed out 
_ tome, Mr. Justice Stareleigh’s dictum, that “What the soldier said 
} Is not evidence,’ cannot be translated into French, because in a 
French court everything is evidence, or into German, because in a 
German court it would be an insult to the army. Forms of words 
can be found in French and German which to the ignorant English- 
\ man may seem equivalent. They are not equivalent for Frenchmen 
i or Germans, because their different history and traditions have given 
_ their language signs different meanings; they are referred to a 
4 different background. 
i i If it is objected that all this has to do with the emotional effects of 
il fees and not with its legitimate scientific use, I would point out 
À T ot all that the proposition just mentioned is a technical one used 
= . a strictly technical sense and not for the purpose of exciting 


language. T 
it be extende 


Se 1 : 5 : 

À. emotions, quite the contrary. But even-where emotions 
4 meee why assume that the expression or arousing of emotions 
E sc e illegitimate and incompatible with the scientific use of 


ge? When you make an assertion at least you desire (Emotion 
your hearers to assent (Emotion No. 2). To express and arouse 
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al and fundamental function of all linguist : 
gs, even mathematicians and logi © 
tions concerned nobody would są J 


anything, and the emotions are as much a part of the meaning 
p : f course may be and often is objectionah} 
anything else. Emotion 0 ee à cbectong e 
when it is misplaced or inappropriate, just as 1* 1S 29J€ a able to 
tell lies or misunderstand what 1s said. The ee S oa the 
proposition true when they fit the facts, wrong and false when they 
ane a general definition of language one meu have to sa 
something of this kind—Language symbolizes prumarlly an attitude 
or type of behaviour of the speaker which is directed towards thing 
or persons, and it is used for the purpose of modifying the attitude o 
behaviour of other persons or possibly himself. These attitudes or. 
behaviours are the external expression of what is internally an 
emotion of some kind. A command is perhaps a more elementary 
kind of speech than an assertion. But language symbols are concerned 
secondarily with symbolizing appearances which are themselve} 
signs standing for the things or persons towards which the speaker's 
emotions, thoughts, or actions are directed. This applies to all types 
of language. Mathematical language is the limiting case where the 
symbols are emptied as far as possible of all content so as to apply 
to everything in general and nothing in particular. It is only in 
mathematics that terms are interchangeable absolutely without 
error. The Logical Positivists, however, treat the limiting case a 
though it were the typical case, with the results that might be 
expected. 

So much for the logical part which seems to be simply a mistake; 
now for the positivist part which is a more serious affair. Mr. Aye … 
assumes that all valid propositions asserting matters of fact ar 
logically equivalent to or can be reduced without change of meaning 
to propositions which assert nothing but that certain data of sens 
can be or are experienced under certain conditions. That is to sa) 
Positivists like Mr. Ayer are Phenomenalists. The chief use the Phen? 
menalists make of their assumption is to show that propositions they | 
dislike cannot be so reduced and are therefore invalid. Proposition ` 
they like are treated more circumspectly. I am inclined to suspett : 
that no proposition would come through the ordeal unscathed. 

Consider an ordinary scientific law, say “The boiling point d m 
benzene is 80.4 C.” This is a straightforward empirical generalizatio! 2 
from experiment and can be verified (according to the scientific us’ 

of this term, not necessarily the positivist use) any day by anybody 
who can obtain the necessary apparatus and has the elementai) 
eee ae skill to use it properly. Let us see what this involve 

rst place Aristotle or Archimedes, though cleverer than y” 
50 
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5 uld not do it. They could not obtain the necessary technical 
| j pa A and had no chance of acquiring the necessary technical 


inform place, Robinson Crusoe on his island could not do 


à ond 
e Le had the knowledge and cial, 1h ne 


: osing s 
i 2 A E I am prepared to admit that if the necessary raw 
co p 


y 
j 
; 
0 materials were present in the island and if he lived long enough and 
è worked hard enough, it 1s just conceivable that he might manage it. 
y He would not only have had to make glass and blow his apparatus— 
easy enough of course when you know how—he would have to con- 
struct a thermometer and a barometer. He would have to calibrate 
them and work out the various corrections to be applied to their use. 
Lastly he would have to prepare pure benzene. ; 
; You and I can buy the benzene in a bottle trusting to the know- 
y ledge, skill, and material equipment of the coal miners, gas workers, 
! and chemical workers who prepare and purify it, and trusting too to 
) the integrity of the people who bottle it and label it; whereas they 
J might have filled the bottle at the nearest garage. We must either 
sf trust in its purity as purchased or else purify it ourselves. We shall 
buy our thermometer and probably trust to the maker’s or some- 
3 body else’s calibration; even if we calibrate it ourselves we shall do 
so against another thermometer taken as a standard and assumed to 
) be trustworthy. Even if we read the barometer ourselves, we shall 
trust to somebody else for the accuracy of the scale and the correc- 
tions to be applied. The last and really the least part of the business 
is setting up the apparatus and distilling the benzene, but even here 
the complications are not at an end. In nine cases out of ten we 
shall not see the mercury thread in the thermometer creep up to the 
ı mark we have agreed to call 80.4 and remain steady there while the 
(bulk of the liquid distils over, but we shall see it remain steady at 
"some other mark. However, when we have applied corrections, which 
* people have worked out and printed in books, for the barometric 
‘| Pressure at that time and place and for the cool portion of the ther- 
b mometer stem, the corrected number will come to 80.4 or something 
very near. Still we may have the bad luck to do the experiment 
} during a storm when the barometer is changing rapidly, and then the 
s temperature will not keep steady at all and we may have to start 
t all over again. 
ae seem to imagine that all that happens is to read the 
| ae €nzene on the label and see the mercury thread coincide 
a à ia 80.4 on the scale. If that was so, the assertion that benzene boils 
à i zai be tautological. The name on the labelisa linguistic 
E o 7 a scale on the thermometer. If there was nothing 
E was Games should have to conclude that by definition “Benzene” 
IE of the me o What boils at 80.4° C. as indicated by the position 
Tcury thread on such and such a scale,” and similarly that 
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mark was that by ee it core 
he temperature of the vapour of boiling “Benzene.” 4 
Loe X 7 grain ot ei in this notion that the law holds by defini ! 
tion, as can be seen from the result of a negative experiment. Suppog 
that when distillation began the thermometer reading was round 
about 60° C. and then gradually and steadily rose until by the enq 
it had reached 120° C.; should I conclude that the law. wes a 
Of course not, I should conclude that the stuff in the bottle was no 
benzene; in fact that it had been filled at the garage pump and the 
label was fraudulent. It is not fair to conclude, however, that the lay 
is a tautology. We are not dealing here with mathematical terms 
which can be invented and defined at will, but with terms intende 
to describe natural entities and processes, that are largely indepen. 
dent of human volition. It may be part of the definition of benzen 
that it boils at 80.4°C. but it is only part. There 1s no complet 
definition of benzene; something unexpected may always turn up, 
Moreover, something else may be found to boil at 80.4°C., in whic 
case the definition would need to be modified. l 

For certain purposes scientific laws can be treated as equivalen 
to definitions, and so far as they are used in this way are not strictly 
true or false or liable to upset by observation. But the definitio 
may always turn out to be inconvenient in use and have to be droppe 
andanother put in its place. Moreover, the fact that for some purposi 
the same form of words is used as a definition does not prevent ii 
being used in other ways simply as a summary of what has actually 
been found to happen. Every generalization is both a summary d 
past events and a method of defining terms for future use; the tw 
functions are distinct but related. The propositions of natural scient 
must themselves be examined to see how they are actually used. Í 
is a grave error to assume off hand that they are just like mathe 
matical propositions. 

I fear I am digressing and going back to matters of logic. The mali 
point to be emphasized here is that the verification of so simple at! 
obvious a generalization as the boiling point of a substance is! 
matter of great complexity. It is not to be lightly dismissed as “al 
observer experiencing certain sense data under certain conditions 
It is true that there are certain critical sense data which, if they att 
of one kind, verify the law, if of another, confute. But these criti 
ose data ate a Very al rtf the holes an EN” 

ingless b s without the rest of the story. The ston 

even in this simple case is a long and complex one. It has behind 

= lane structure of human effort and experience, a co-operatt 
ee ue of many generations. Countless ment 
it, Cinnabar On kav worked out the knowledge needed : 
; ers in Spain, coal miners in Yorkshire, and ge 
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À ers in Czechoslovakia have sweated for it. If the verification 


J work law really depended upon translating it into terms of a single 
A of this an experience, it would have to go by default; at the best 
: nee ae would be insuperably complex and difficult, at the worst 
i his cible. Can co-operative human effort be translated into sense 
| lis . and if so, whose? Berkeley would have had an answer to this 
) i on, but his modern imitators, who think they can have his 
t phenomenalism without his God to hold it all together, have no 
e answer. à ; : 

W No proposition that enters into the discourse of the natural sciences 
8 describes or refers directly to an immediate datum of sense experience, 
À They refer to the general properties and relations of physical objects 
I. and in certain cases to general relations between physical objects and 
ne classes of sense data. (For confirmation of this, see any scientific 
te textbook.) The classes of sense-data to which they refer are of a 


. restricted and highly conventionalized type, mainly what Sir Arthur 
ch Eddington calls “pointer-readings.”” The function of the data is 
purely symbolic; they are nothing by themselves. They symbolize 


at causal relations among physical objects, more particularly the opera- 
ly tions the observer carries out upon physical objects. In fact “the 
on observer,” that famous figure in philosophical discussion, is more 
el correctly described as “the operator.” 


Se Nobody has ever reduced any scientific proposition to propositions 
it referring to nothing but actual or possible data or contents of sense 
ly experience. Failure to do so is concealed under a smoke-screen of 
af phrases like “the necessary conditions for observations” and “logical 
vo constructions from sense data.” The conditions, the observer himself, 
@ and the reason for logically constructing remain unexplained. The 
I logical constructions are never constructed in any specific case; we 
e are merely told they could be. In fact the positivist or phenomenalist 
| account of the process of scientific verification is pure myth or, if you 
i, like, metaphysics. I should prefer to say that any possible account 
ait of the process of verification is metaphysical and the phenomenalist 
4 account is bad metaphysics. 
y This point is so important that perhaps I may be permitted to 
+ labourit further. The physical sciences as expounded by the investi- 
mw Sators themselves have never been positivist. The positivists have 
d always been armchair critics or else mathematicians. Meyerson has 
it “epeatedly emphasized this in his historical discussions of the matter, 
if and it is no reply to Meyerson to say that though scientific investi- 
ji Sation actually took this road, it ought to have taken another and 
gts  POsitivist road. Science is what the investigators have actually done, 
d ae there is no “ought” about it. As Whitehead has pointed out 
w i ventures of Ideas, p. 161 seq.), if investigators had been positivists, 
is °y would in many cases have failed to make the discoveries they 
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did. Physical science has always been based ee possib 
“metaphysical,” that there are causal pee p = g a phy Y 
cal universe which does not consist entirely 0 = ae F i bel 
may give rise to difficulties but its abandonment & se to Wor, 


ones. : ist, then the existin 
the only things that exist, | : STINE on 
If sense data are y body is experiencing. Possible Seng 


must be actual sense data some a 
à thing to render them actual are nothing, and wha 
data without something ense data unless we attribut 


cannot be other s : 

fee hitherto unsuspected “metaphysical” properties 
Again, the positivist to fl his universe has to resort to logical con, 
structions from sense data, but these are not sense data themselve, 
any more than a class is one of its members. The theory that SClentifi 
entities are logical constructions from sense data 1S intended ty 
provide a logical bridge between immediate experience and scientifi 
theory. It cannot bear the additional burden of the doctrine that 
scientific entities are “nothing but” sense data. The plausibility af 
the positivist case rests upon his apparently appealing to actudt 
sense data; the possibility of its being valid rests upon a conceal4 
appeal to what are not actual sense data. 

It is worth noticing that certain psychologists (e.g. D. Katz; Th 
World of Colour) have endeavoured to describe the actual characte 
of sense data, have found the task singularly difficult and are not 
all agreed as to the results. On the other hand, their difficulties and 
disagreements have no obvious relevance to the propositions of 
physical science, and throw no doubt upon them. 

Admittedly there are difficulties on any theory in accounting for 
the relations between sense experience and the supposed real world, 
but ordinary comon sense and most realist or idealist philosophies 
do not stultify themselves at the outset. They allow, for instanc, 
for the existence of some machinery by which possible sense dati 
may become actual even if they find it hard to give a coherent account| 
of the machinery. Possible sense data without machinery to actualize 
them are myths. Berkeley’s phenomenalism, as I have said before, 
was reasonable. You can say of the material world ‘esse est percipi 
if there is some being whose esse est percipere always and everywhere . 
A world can be built out of actual sense data if they are all actual 
always. Otherwise it must be built out of sense data and other thing 
which are not sense data. : 

_ Phenomenalism therefore seems to me to be definitely wrong: I 
is not so much that it asserts what is false as that it neglects what 5 
true. Nevertheless, there does appear to be something of value in 
positivist criticism, and positivism is perhaps not necessarily bou™ 
up with phenomenalism. Before discussing this point, however, ther i 
are some further aspects of Mr. Ayer’s exposition to be mention i 
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cussing the process of verification by observation Mr. Ayer 
or reasons that appear to me sound, that absolute certainty 
: ttainable for any type of factual assertion and that probability 
Hae can be expected. As to the notion of probability, he does 
ee De pt (perhaps wisely) to give a logical account of it, but 
contents himself with a pragmatic one He says (pp. 143, 144), 
“Roughly speaking, all that we mean by saying that an observation 
increases the probability of a proposition is that it increases our 
confidence in the proposition, as measured by our willingness to 
rely on ü in practice as a forecast of our sensations and to retain it 
in preference to other hypotheses in face of an unfavourable experi- 
ence.” Then he goes on to develop this notion of probability in 
more detail, and says later that what he says applies to all empirical 
propositions without exception, whether singular, particular, or 
universal. The whole of the discussion could hardly be bettered, but 
it introduces a terrible serpent into the positivist Eden. Notice the 
words I have italicized, whereby the truth or probability of factual 
assertions is made to depend upon value judgments based upon our 
emotional response. This conclusion will not worry most people, but 
it should worry Mr. Ayer, because in the next chapter he dismisses 
all ethical and aesthetic value judgments as mere expressions of 
emotion, of no factual significance and strictly meaningless. He holds 
(p. 158) that to say (I) “you acted wrongly in stealing that money” 
adds nothing to the literal meaning of the assertion (2) “you stole 
that money.” It merely shows that the expression of it is attended 
by certain feelings in the speaker. If this is so, he cannot also say 
that to assert his feelings of confidence in a proposition or his willing- 
ness to rely on it in practice add anything to its literal meaning. If 
to say that something is good, bad, right, wrong, beautiful, or ugly, is 
to say nothing, so also to say that something is probable is to say 
nothing. 

It is worth noticing that the example is not quite fair because an 
ethical judgment is already implied in the word “stole.” The origin 
of the curious dogma that sensations are essential constituents of 
factual propositions but emotions are not, is easily seen. It is the 
theory that the “subject” or “observer” is a purely passive recipient 
and not an agent or operator. 

The sources of the dilemma are the fundamentally false logical 
Ton of propositions and the positivism from which Mr. Ayer 
a a not his eminently reasonable views on probability and 
ae a ion. Any theory of verification would be placed in the same 
ee a een the Same assumptions. Any type of assertion about 
inal ee Y, or probability is an assertion of value and will be mean- 
sone ‘assertions of value are meaningless. I understand that 

who incline to logical positivist views would admit that asser- 
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had better give up philosophy an Diese y 

It is perhaps necessary to insist further tha NO Escape A 
from as difficulty by saying that assertions about the truth a 


> oe ‘tions of terms or tautologies, becay 
fast of ropes as tement of fact ne 
nthe meaning of “It is true that. | » 
ing. If you wen to Cee “Tt is a fact that, . . .” “It happen, 
you can do er thet eor Lam confident that... » 
ue be ee phrase indicating an attitude ates or ae 
state directed towards alleged facts or events. his simply another 
way of saying what I have said already in defining language. 
There is another dilemma for Mr. Ayer. It is not so vital perhaps, 
and I am not at all clear where the fallacy lies. He has an interesting 
argument (pp. 206, 207) against the common view a one contents 
of a person’s sensations are entirely private and inaccessible to 
anybody else and that it is only the structure that is accessible, 
This is an argument which I should gladly subscribe to , but it Involves 
the assumption explicitly stated by Mr. Ayer that it is a mistake ty. 
draw a distinction between the structure and content of sensations, 
But if the only factual propositions are propositions about sensations, 
how can it be legitimate to distinguish between structure and content | 
in propositions? According to any theory, it must be admitted that 
there is some correspondence between propositions and what pro- | 
positions are about; so that the difficulty is a real one. I do ni} 
profess to be able to see the way out. 
The Logical Positivists have drawn attention to the problems of 
the character and functions of language and have shown that in; 
some way the structure of language is or ought to be related to the 
structure of the world. We should be grateful to them for raising tht 
question, even though their answers are wrong. They are wrong, & 
I have tried to show, in respect both of their logic and their pheno 
nee Their logic is a fallacious extension of theories applicable ; 
only to mathematics. In fact, the linguistic problems they rai 
cannot be solved by logic but need psychology o To these fallacié | 
they add the older one of phenomenalism. | 
Like Lucretius, the positivists conceive their role as that Ü 
destroyers of superstition. Most people are superstitious, 4” 
superstition takes many different forms, so that there is no lack? 
dragons for the slaying. To consider only scientific superstitions, theft 
has been a tendency to include in scientific theory hypotheses oo 
hypothetical entities which are superfluous in so far as no speci® 
observable consequences can be deduced from them, or, at least, m i | 
ee oe 
: useful service, for they may be worse {1°}, 
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superfluous, they may hinder the progress of knowledge by setting 
barriers to observation. eee 
UP Rea ist criticism has, however, often been misdirected and 
ee because it was based upon misapprehensions as to the 
eg scientific investigation, and because it was mixed up 
ms es aise It has been assumed that science consisted of 
ne an theories and facts. The theories were conceived as the 
a a ofan part. They were essentially things written in books 
and capable of being criticized independently apart from “facts. It 
was forgotten that all statements of theory are metaphors (this 
statement is not a metaphor) and that metaphors are good or bad, 
helpful or unhelpful for purposes of communicating knowledge, 
rather than true or false simply. It was also assumed that the “facts” 
were simple collections of actual and possible sense data. 

A correct statement is not easy to make in any simple way. The 
following is as near as I can get. Science is what scientifically trained 
persons do. Scientific training consists in acquiring technical skill, 
becoming a craftsman, as well as in learning what others are doing 
and have done by means of similar technique. The “facts” of science 
are not easy to disentangle from the theories because the ascertaining 
of facts depends upon the use of instruments, the construction and 
use of which depends in turn upon theory. It is, however, possible 
to make a rough distinction between that minimum of theory that is 
needed for experimental operations and the immediate results of the 
operations on the one hand, methods and data one might say, and 
theory in the stricter sense on the other, that is to say the formula- 
tion of abstract schemes intended to generalize the data as far as 
possible. These abstract schemes will by preference be expressed in 
mathematical form. 

There is a tendency among theoretical physicists to say that the 
terms that are used for theoretical formulation need not have any 
“meaning” provided that all variables in the theoretical formulation 
can be translated into variables capable of direct observation by the 
use of appropriate methods. This tendency implies a partial accept- 
ance of positivism. 

Opposed to this modern tendency is an older one, still popular 
among experimental physicists and perhaps universal among experi- 
Mentalists in biological science, the tendency to construct models 
as theoretical formulations. The models may be conceived in 
mechanical terms or be merely diagrams describing hypothetical 
§cometrical relations. The experimentalist is generally not a mathe- 
ee by nature though he may have acquired mathematical 
ve as but is something more like a mechanic. That is to say he 
= at handling things, and he likes to picture the world of 

ntific theory after the fashion of the things he handles. The 
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j to serious fallae E 
x i ncy has led sometimes acie 
model-making tendency ink the ultimate small-scale entitie J 


because it allowed people to thi a ties Ji 
atoms, electrons, protons, etc., were endowed wi me familia, 


propetsastheintruments they el 
at. The a 2 vee ae oracle depend upon the fact that H 
oe a oe numbers of the ultimate units, which m 
a have quite different properties. a parallel, the avera : 
age of the whole population of the oan sles ee constant or 
nearly so), but that does not prevent eac ae iz He Older 
from year to year. It is easy to understand that an atom cannot be 
coloured and that colour is a property of aggregates. It is perhaps 
less obvious but equally certain that an atom has strictly no shape 
or size, because whatever has shape and size must have a Surface 
and only a large aggregate can have a surface. In fact, if Descartes 
was right in saying that the essential property of matter is extension 
then atoms are not material. | 

An atom is best described as something happening round a centre r 
Sets of these centres tend to oscillate about certain mean distance 
when considered over long enough time intervals. To call this shape 
and size is at the best a figure of speech. That in fact is just the 
trouble; everything that is said about atoms must be said in terms 
borrowed from our knowledge of gross matter and must be meta 
phorical. These metaphors are liable to be taken literally. The 
formulae of the mathematician are also metaphors, but fortunately 
they have no literal meaning to deceive us. 

In so far a$ theories depending upon models are liable to abuse, 
positivist criticism is justified. But there is no justification for 
sweeping them away altogether, because they have undoubtedly 
been useful. It may be instructive in this respect to consider the 
history of the atomic theory. 

The atomic theory is one of those very general theories such that\ 
all possibilities can be stated as a simple dichotomy—either matte 
is infinitely divisible or not; if not, then there are atoms. No recen 
physicist, I believe, has ever taken infinite divisibility seriously. ! 
is a difficult conception and its consequences obscure; but as far# 
any consequences can be made out it seems to contradict certai: 
elementary facts, such as the expansion of gases, the reflection” 
light at surfaces, the existence of chemical elements and compounds 
All these things are easy to understand on the atomic theory. It” 
true that classical hydrodynamic theory appears to assume that 
fluids are infinitely divisible, but this means no more than that the! 
structure, if any, must be very fine relative to the volumes actuat! 

considered. At any rate, seventeenth- and eighteenth-century PY p 
sicists seem to have been atomists simply because the theory clarifi 4 
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a re in those days no consequences that could be 
their 2r Ad directly hacked by observation. On these 
deduced OAY positivists might have condemned the theory. 
grounds ee lay with the lack of the technique needed to make: 
The ae of observations. As soon as the technique developed, 
ae Td actions were made and verified by observation. Scientific 
ae oa does not consist, as many seem to believe, in sitting 
oats mouth open waiting for things to happen. It consists in 

ing about and interfering with things. What needed to be dis- 
ee red were the methods of quantitative analysis of chemical 
ene begun by Lavoisier and continued by his successors. 
The last necessary step was taken by Dalton, who deduced from the 
atomic theory and the law of conservation of weight in chemical 
changes that, whenever two kinds of atom combine, they must 
combine in constant proportions by weight. Further, if two can com- 
bine in different proportions to make different compounds, the ratios 
of these proportions must be as simple whole numbers. These 
deductions he tested by experiment and found to be about right in 
the small number of cases he could try and as far as his very crude 
methods would allow. Very soon others took the matter up and it 
was found that the deductions held in every case examined. The more 
the methods of analysis improved the more exact the agreement 
became. ; 

Since then other types of deduction from the atomic theory have 
been made and confirmed. Nevertheless, even towards the end of the 
nineteenth century there were philosophers of positivist views who 
looked with suspicion at the theory, largely, I believe, because it had 
been abused. Because, as mentioned already, atoms were supposed to 
be literally hard round things, like billiard balls, only smaller and less 
highly coloured. Nowadays the atomic theory is very firmly estab- 
lished, even though atoms are not quite so hard and round. At any 
rate, the old fallacies are avoided and even positivist philosophers 
no longer murmur against them. They have discovered that after 
all atoms are only “logical constructions” and quite respectable. 

I think we must agree to the “Principle of Observability’”’; namely 
that no hypothetical entity or process is to be admitted to scientific 
theory unless it leads to consequences verifiable by experiment or 
other kind of observation: though two provisos should be added. 
first has been mentioned already, namely that what can at any 
Be of Progress be verified by observation depends upon the tech- 
ae ee for the Purpose. No observational consequences of 
ae esis may be immediately apparent, but it may be a good 
ae Sis all the Same, though obviously not so good as if they 

Pparent and verified. 


© Second proviso is rather more complicated. The most general 
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hypotheses of physics that cover all entities or processes whatsoey 
Bes often such that both from the hypothesis T z contradicto 
observable consequences follow, so that each is a definite hypothesi; ; 


i ither matter is infinita. k 
the contradictory is not a mere blank. Thus, el is infinite, 
divisible or it is atomic; either t 


here is absolute motion or no 
either there is no limit to the precision with which the position an 
velocity of electrons can be d 


etermined or there is a limit. In ea 
case observable consequences follow from either alternative, an 
if one is false the other is 


true. This is not sọ with more speci 
from the contradictories of which nothing can as an, 
et If the structural formula of a chemical compound is 
and so, then the compound will have such and such properties, Ip 
does not have those properties, therefore its formula is not so and 
so. Here there is only blank negation except on the unlikely assump. M 
tion that there is one and only one positive alternative formu M 
There may be no alternative thought of; there may be far too many M 
There are cases where it is best to compromise. A hypothesis may 
fail in some respects, but it may be better than nothing. Somethin h 
unexpected may always turn up to solve the difficulty. Éi 
In conclusion, if positivism in its scientific aspect meant nothing 
more than this kind of critical attitude towards hypotheses, ther 
would be nothing to say against it. But positivism has always meant 
much more. In fact it has meant phenomenalism too; the theory that 
the material world consists of nothing but sense data. Whatever th — 
truth may be, this theory I am sure is false and the mother of a great M 
family of fallacies. It is plausible because it appeals to what w 
imagine to be immediate, certain, and actual, and because we dond 
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Tue following considerations have been styled “simple thoughts” 
for two reasons. ir 

In the first place I wish, at the very outset, to limit the field of 
discussion. Of course, a limited discussion is not likely to be recog- 
nized either as a complete or as a final one. But even at this price 
I wish to keep the question of Free-will clear of the great problems 
of Life and of Consciousness. The “mechanistic” or ‘‘physicalistic’’ 
view, according to which volition is only an epi-phenomenon attached 
to a physical process in the brain’s cortex and therefore subject to 
the same necessity which determines every movement of an atom 
(although, maybe, not of an electron also), will not be discussed. 
The question whether biology may, or may not, be reduced to ~ 
physics will remain entirely open. Atoms and molecules, the nerves 
and the brain, will not even be mentioned. Nor do I intend to enter 
upon a discussion of the “spiritualistic” view that holds volition 
to be a purely “mental,” or “spiritual” phenomenon, not at all ; 
intimately bound up with any bodily processes, and therefore 
exempt from the laws by which these are determined. There will … 
be no reference to states of consciousness, to laws.of thought, nor " 
even to motives (a most ambiguous term, in my opinion, apt to 
throw the whole subject into hopeless confusion). The question í 
whether psychology may be deduced from physiology is supposed = 
to remain open likewise. What I propose to do is to set aside wee 
distinction between the psychical and the physical aspect of lif 
altogether and to envisage man as a living unity, that is a 
organism ; volition as a function of that organism, name 
Teaction on, or response to, a given situation ; and 
as habits of such reaction, In other words, I wish 
on the point of view of biology, or behaviourisr 
as you may be pleased to call it. Volition, then, ° 
as one of the phenomena of life. This, o 
ce of discussion. Perhe ps its 
recognized. … RS ; 
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to bring out the modest nucleus of truth n on y encom 
pass; but also to reduce the importance (0) : o. PoE y 
its true standard. Indeed, outside of the sc is s no ody bothen / 
about free-will at all. Everybody knows that w ee as far à 

he is not coerced he can do what he wants to do; that is to są 

he can act according to his i 
on his inherited character on t 


nclinations, which, however, depeng 
he one hand, and on his education 


and his personal experience on the other; and ote if he, indeed 
is held responsible for his conduct (as far as this A x due to | 
coercion), yet the race from which he has sprung an the environ. 
ment in which he has been brought up and lived, are believed t 
share in this responsibility. And that 1s all that we know, and, 
moreover, that we can know, and, indeed, that we need to know. 
about the matter. We are also perfectly aware of what goes on within 
us when we deliberate about some doubtful point and at last come 
to a decision. And what we are, perhaps, not aware of, as, for 
instance, the bodily conditions or the subconscious states that may | 
influence our decisions, could come to be known only by per 
sistent and dispassionate research in a laboratory of physiology or 
psychology, and will never be discovered by philosophers speculating 
in their arm-chairs or at their desks. Indeed, I suspect that, from 
one point of view at least, the case of the problem of free-will is 
very much the same as that of the problem of the reality of the 
physical world, Students approach both problems hoping to leam 
something about facts; and then it turns out that it is all a question 
of terms. Whether the world is “real” depends upon what we mean 
by reality; and whether volition is free depends upon what we mean 
by freedom. And if we happen to use the term freedom in more | 
than one sense in one and the same discussion, our points of view | 
may thereby indeed be multiplied and variegated, but our answeél 
to the question at issue will necessarily be involved in obscurity 
and even in contradiction. Let me begin, therefore, by saying | 
that we may, I think, distinguish at least three meanings of the 
term freedom, as applied to volition. Using that term in its “every 
ee te _we shall Hove to ask: Are our volitions free, in the 
lative a a Applying Rte Sat” Cree 
fiat they Bee sha a ave to inquire: Are they free in the senst 
ee ie ee ie ly be predicted? And starting with 1 
the sense that F 0 iw whether they are free” | 
now let us ideas Sey be held responsible for them. At M 
$ r these three questions one by one. E 
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itions, when not due to coercion, are, in this sense, free by 
“On Indeed, this is, no doubt, the original meaning of the 

aa ” It was devised to designate non-coercion; how, 

ee tld volition not due to coercion be anything but free? 

then, oe point to be emphasized just here is this, that freedom in 

Bee is absolutely compatible with determinism even in its 


our vol 


- strictest form. Determinists contend that volitions are necessarily 
s 


determined by the situation and the character of the agent. Now it 
is coercion that does not permit us to act as our character, or our 
nature, would prompt us to do, whereas acting freely means acting 
in a way agreeing with, or in conformity to, our character. Indeed, 
it is free action, and free action only, that expresses character and 
enables it to manifest itself. How then could there be any incom- 
patibility between our acting freely and our acting in the way 
determined by our character? 
The notion that determinism might be incompatible with freedom 
in the everyday sense of that term rests on the assumption that 
determination always and everywhere implies coercion. Now this 
assumption seems to have sprung from a twofold misconception: 
it is likely to have arisen out of an untenable view concerning the 
nature of determination, and it may then have been corroborated 
by a wrong interpretation of a particular group of experiences. 
“b is determined by a” simply means “b depends on a according 
to a general rule,” and it means nothing else. The angles of a triangle 
are “determined” by the ratio of its sides; that is to say, they depend 
on it, according to the general rules of Trigonometry. In cases, 
indeed, in which it is essential to the relation of a and b, that is to 
say in which it is stated by the general rule that a must precede 
b, determination is called causation ; a is styled the cause and b 
the effect. This is the scientific concept of causation, correctly, on 
the whole, explained by David Hume two hundred years ago. Yet 
Hume was wrong, I think, with regard to two minor points. He took 
the alleged connection between determination and coercion to be.. 
merely a psychological one; being accustomed to witness b taking — 
Place after a, we feel forced to expect it as soon as æ has taken ~ 
Place, and then we falsely project this feeling of coercion or necessity 
into b itself, as if this were “necessarily produced” by a. But the 
Fo of b is not only psychological, it is—and this, I suppose, 
3 E essential—logical likewise; given the ratio of the sides, 
ue. assume the angles to be such and such, “if” we wish to 
seh se Z and provided the rules of Trigonometry are correct. A 
Sauer sins ae sense, given a certain temperature, we “must?” 
a pane E Iua in the thermometer to rise to such and such 
be Dee s scale. Moreover, Hume was of opinion that when we ee 
necessarily produced” by a, such a statement lacks 
tué 63 
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all basis in no. Le : Ne ne nee ty 
over a nS to expect b to ensue every time Re we Y 
fe lice. Hume thought that “to p one PSCeSSa tl - 
othing at all. But this was a mistake, Indeed, it 
means p d the trouble is not that it means too little, } = 
aa > ach, namely that it implies something not SE that M 
à r eee when the phrase is employed. It implies that na i 
js something in a (the antecedent) analogous to the effort experience | 
by us when we produce, or Ara out, ee ourselves: and | 
that there is something in € ee ) analogous to th à 
passivity experienced py ys wae cnange 1s produced, oi 
brought about, In ourselves against, or at least without, our vil, | 
Now, in all the cases in which a or bis the function of a living being, | 
it is a perfectly legitimate inference that there must be something 
like effort connected with the cause, and something like passivity | 
connected with the effect, and'it is only in the realm of the Inanimate | 
that the applicability of these concepts and the validity of that ÿ 
inference becomes doubtful. For, although a famous scientit À 
once defined energy as what remains of the sensation of effo 
when the sensation of effort is abstracted from, it is not easy to se | 
just what an unexperienced effort or an unexperienced passivity | 
might be conceived to be. Certainly it is only natural to suppos | 
that when the wind bends a twig there must be in it something | 
analogous to the effort which I experience when doing the same thing | 
and that when it carries away a leaf there must be in the leaf some- | 
thing analogous to the passivity experienced by me when I sufer | 
the same fate. Indeed, suppositions like these are fundamental in) 
mythology and essential in poetry, and it is only in science that tit be 
question of their utility has to be raised. I do not mean to sa, | 
however, that even here the answer to this question must be abs M 
lutely negative. -It seems to me that even in science effort and | 
passivity may often be used very conveniently as symbols fot \ 
regularity, and for a very simple reason. That b follows 4 accordit A 
ue to a general rule means, of course, that b follows a in the same way | 
: n h follows M, by a, and so forth. Now the analogy i A 
14, ba, . . . is not in any way. expressed in 0-4 itself,” | 
ee stated separately and in addition to the mere fact En |] 
b. In other word CSS ES EIO ME nonon che pas oft 
ane s, thinking of a asof an active cause and of i 
passive effect saves us the trouble of adding, as a second though 
that the relation of b to a Some cea rule, and 
ee that relation might therefore, speaking gem 
ae ed as a convenient and harmless symbolism, ? 
| ; kos 
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| harmless and did not, at one particular point, create 
were realy semblance of a metaphysical problem where there 
he delusive coblem at all. This point is just free or non-coerced 
: really 2O a speak less technically, spontaneous effort. To state 
volition, re ng spontaneously, or of my own accord, let us 
that I do S I feel inclined, or because I deem it right, to do it; 
nt most certainly does not imply any opinion on 


then, for a moment, and for the sake of argument only, that it were 
so determined. Such an assumption in itself entails no intellectual 
difficulty at all. Why should not spontaneous action depend on 
certain inclinations or ideas in the same way in which, for instance, 
the movements of a musician 1n an orchestra depend on those of 
the conductor? But as soon as you try to apply to this case of deter- 
mination the symbolism of effort and passivity, you become involved 
in a most puzzling contradiction. To conceive my action as deter- 
mined you must, according to that symbolism, consider it as passive 
or coerced; and yet, in itself, it is unmistakably experienced as 
spontaneous. And evidently it cannot be passive and spontaneous 
at one and the same time. No doubt, to a considerable extent, 
the so-called problem of free-will is only a conceptual expression of 
the feeling of embarrassment and perplexity of those who find them- 
selves entangled in this apparent contradiction. But in truth this 
arises merely out of the improper use of the symbolism in question. 
Give it up, or use it only where it can do no harm, and the difficulty 
vanishes altogether. Volitions may be determined, that is to say 
they may depend on certain conditions according to certain rules, 
and yet they may be entirely free from all and every coercion. 
In other words, they may be “‘free’’ in the everyday sense of this 
a Rule between “determination” and “coercion” there is no 
a een at all. When a storm throws me to the ground, 
z R Is both determined and coerced. When a planet revolves in 
ae Whe te its motion is determined, but neither coerced nor 
Bon ae eee in conformity to my inclinations or to my convic- 
fea à lon may perhaps be determined, but it is most certainly 
ee mee that determination involves coercion and 
sense of that ter IT 1S Incompatible with freedom in the everyday 
nd to be ae ee not, however, have come to spread so widely 
Seemed to be c a so firmly on the minds of thinkers, if it had not 
indeed, cases in Onürmed by a certain group of facts. There are, 
which a man’s mind is divided within itself and in 
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ealization of one of its aspirations see 
n and to defeat other aspirations o Oth 


termine his actio ; a 
= s a compulsory and even a violent way. Thus a man = i. im 
habit or passion, be driven to do something repugnant to hin by 


and whereof he afterwards repents. Or his determination to achig 
a certain end may force upon pe Indispensap}e T 
a means to that end, but most undesirable in itself. In both Cases, | 
is not unlikely to say later on that he had not been able to aa À 
he would have been inclined to do, and that his will had, by ni 
habit, the passion, or the consideration in question, been not meat 
determined, but coerced as well. But then, the man who expres O 
himself thus makes use of a fiction, and he does not do so witho a 
a definite end in view. He speaks as if his character had been a] Fs | 
the right side, or on the side agreeable to his wishes, and as if the | 
habit, the passion, or his determination to attain to a certain end | 
were alien forces by which his real self had been overpowered _ 
But then this is nonsense. It was Ais habit, his passion, or his rev. l 
lution to attain to that end, by which his act was determine, J 
it was part of his own character that was at fault or that overrule. 
his other aspirations, and since it was this part that prevailed w 
may even say that in these cases also it was after all his characte 
that determined his volition and that, if there was any coercion 
going on, it was part of his own nature that was coerced by another, 
and not his will that was coerced by his inclination. It is quite tru, i 
of course, that no precise boundary line can be drawn between a) 
case like this and that of intimidation from without. The end in| 
view that forces a man to adopt a measure repugnant to him in| 
itself may simply be his wish not to be shot, and the measure 
repugnant to him may be the delivering up of $100,000 to a gangster. 
In such a case, indeed, the determining motive will also be a coercive | 
one; but then, as far as this view of the case is correct, the act wil 
be due to coercion and therefore will, by definition, not be a free a 
at all. Whether an act resulting from intimidation should be style! " 
free or coerced, is a question of terminology. If we consider a mal M 
ves to preserve his life as an ultimate fact not subject to any further [, 
conditions, we may, indeed, rightly say that the act was fort’ ii 
upon him; if we consider the preservation of a man’s life as an end | 
freely preferred by him t justly style th! | 
cane ae y him to other ends, we may as justly y. ar À 
De bags ae It cannot be denied therefore that the po ot 
ing to the differ = a eee anaes ewe ce ee po | 
Mery ae a ; mois of view adopted. But this ue sil 
does not Hanis © statement that CGT eNO Pa A | 

re coercion, is perfectly compatible with fre < 
/ sense of that term. How, indeed, could t ey 


incompatible? Saying that a man’s action is determined by 


which, therefore, the r 
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is tantamount to saying that he acts as he wants to act; 
charac he is coerced is tantamount to saying that he must act 
saying t want to act. How, then, can the former of these 


not ; 
as a oe ne pretended to imply the latter? 
sta 


II 


js will free in the scientific or speculative sense of the term? 
s wl rai pe 5 à 
That is to say, s it true that volition cannot possibly be predicted? 
if determination does not in any way imply coercion, but merely 
conformity to general and immutable rules, then the only method 
to test the tenet of determinism is to inquire whether human volitions 
can be predicted when the conditions are given on which they depend. 
If they can, there 1s no pretext for denying that volition is ‘‘deter- 
mined” and subject to “Jaw” just like any other action or reaction 
in nature; if they cannot, there is no meaning in the assertion that 
volition is “determined” at all. The issue, then, seems clear. It may 
not, perhaps, be of any particular importance in practice, but it 
certainly does not appear to lack significance from a scientific or 
speculative point of view. 
No question, however, admits of a definite answer, affirmative 
or negative, as long as its terms are not clearly defined. Now, the 
question whether something “‘can be predicted” is not free from a 
certain ambiguity. What this refers to can easily be shown by 
distinguishing the “scientific” from the “speculative” point of view. 
By “scientific predictions” I mean real predictions, predictions 
actually made by real men in the world of real experience, in short, 
predictions in real life. Now when we consult the books on the free-will 
controversy we get the impression as if all parties were agreed on 
one point, namely, that prediction of human volitions and actions 
rae wee is impossible. And yet we make such predictions every 
Se a our waking life, nay, we even do still more, we act on these 
i es ask people questions, expecting them to answer, 
noun ca s to them, expecting them to pay, and we pay them, 
hie ae i em to work; we offer them rewards and threaten to 
de e de them to look out for profits and, as far as 
with “Ste avoid losses; and we try to fill positions of confidence 
not that Wee to withhold them from the unreliable. Does 
be made ae S 1f a first-sight case for determinism might indeed 
T | 
a is that our predictions very often do not 
ey deceive de = 1 act unexpectedly and even unreasonably, 
our fears, But the pes and sometimes they do not even justify > 
Psychology, In n, such failures are not peculiar to behaviourist 
meteorology, for instance, predictions that do not — 
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do not seem to be anyway less numerous. Yet th 

ie us to maintain that the weather cannot Possin 
predicted nor to infer that the winds and the clouds are free age ; 
and that that is just the grand thing about them. Now, why à 
we refrain from all such conclusions ? Because we have not x 0 
given up all hopes of discovering laws that might enable us to predi 
the weather with greater precision. That is to say, we hope ty 
able to “measure” certain features of the meteorological situation 
and thereby to attach certain numbers to this situation, and then ty | 
find out whether certain “equations —assumed at first as hypo 
theses, later on to be checked by experience—do not connect the 
numbers attached to the weather of the preceding day to those 
attached to that of the following, so that then we might, by ca, | 
lation, predict to-morrow’s weather from to-day’s. Now this | 
procedure which substitutes, for instance, for concepts such a | 
“warm,” “oppressive,” or “damp,” figures gathered from scale | 
in thermometers, barometers, or hygroscopes, and then seeks tọ | 
connect these figures by equations may, speaking generally, be 
styled a procedure of “quantification.” And indeed the method of 
quantification is the only one adopted in all the sciences wherever 
a degree of precision higher than the one yet attained to is aimed | 
at. Determinists also might therefore be expected to proceed in the | 
same way with regard to the conditions and effects of volitionsi | 
seriously interested in the prediction of the latter. Nor is it anyway À 
evident a priori that such an attempt must necessarily fail. Types, | 
at least of character, of situations, and of conduct might perhaps |, 
be established, and numbers attached to them, and then hypotheses | 
might be formed and checked by experience that might enable usto | 
formulate a law stating, for instance, that “A character of type | 
No. 13 in a situation of type No. 61 always posits conduct of type | 
No. 260.” If an attempt to formulate laws of this or eventually even | 
of a more satisfactory nature succeeded, then, indeed, determinism | 
might claim to be a scientific theory, on a par with other scientific 
theories established on a basis of experience. In fact, if predictions { 
of any degree of precision, verified by the event, were forthcoming, | 
the question would be settled once for all, and indeterminism woul 
be silenced for all time to come. This is just the way in which other | 
sciences proceed. Take Astronomy. The true way of proving that 
eclipses can be precisely predicted is to predict them. If an astro | 
nomer said that he, indeed, could do no such thing, but that he "| 
sure an omniscient being could, nobody would pay special attention 
to him. And yet, so at least it seem itude of m 

ee ’ s to me, the attitu | 
determinists is just this. Indeed, if determinism claims tO a 
scientific theory, the issue really hinges on the question of ces 
cation. If and as far as quantification of the conditions and the effe 
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ise predictions with regard to volitions are, 
ble also. If and ee as it is not, precise 
T ae oo, is inconceivable, at least by human 

at ae ai cie - can hardly be concerned with ae other. 
re ces, and ae fication of this kind is possible, I know not: 
Now, wheth at it has hardly ever been tried and that deter- 
pat I ED w Bae ular, do not seem to feel any obligation to attempt 
a refore, as not even any Serious effort is made towards 

i, As long, t | entitled to suppose that there is no prospect of 
«end, I fee But this is tantamount to saying that determinism, 
ee scientific theory, must be given up. And we shall 


idere 7 . . . 5 
P eeni y that speculation will not come to its rescue, if science 
see ; 


ie ae turn to the problem of freedom in the speculative sense 
e 


ofthis term, that is to say to the question : ma ae be predicted 
by a being that knew all about their conditions, that is to say by a 
being omniscient with regard to the past and to the present, but 
ignorant of the future? ; 

The determinist’s answer, of course, is that if such a being knew 
all about a man’s character and about the situation in which he 
finds himself, as also about all the laws that rule life and its pheno- 
mena, it would be able precisely to predict what he was going to do. 
Now, my contention is that this answer, analysed more closely, 
turns out to be unmeaning since the knowledge of the premises 
supposed to be given really implies the knowledge of the conclusion 
alleged to be inferred from them. In order to show this, let me begin 
by asking: What is meant by “knowing all about a man’s character” ? 
Evidently, knowing how he behaves in any given situation. But 
then, the present situation, I mean the situation in which the 
Volition to be predicted is expected to ensue, is itself a given situation. 
2 ie to know “all” about a man’s character, therefore, even 
Slee being would have to know not only how he had 
mate past Situations but, besides, how he was going to 
tion the effe eee situation also, that is to say just in that situa- 
predict, So tha ee on him that being is supposed to be able to 
to saying that = theory of speculative determinism really amounts 
himself in a = emg that knew how a man was going to conduct 
to conduct ns would, indeed, know how he was going 
man’s charac ee in that Situation, or that if it knew all about a 
Course, Nonsens = would, indeed, know all about it—which is, of 
€, Or a truism, as we may be pleased to call it. 


€ determ; 3 
Meant. y ist Will, of course, retort that this is not what he 


at 
0 predict a on fant was that an omniscient being would be able 
lt knew Tay se conduct with the utmost precision, if only 


1S present situation, his conduct in the past, 
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and the laws of human conduct generally. Since knowing ay a. | 
would be able to judge of what the man was going to do now by a it 
he and by what other men Gi tne same oro f a similar chara 
done in the same situation or In similar Situations. But th 
two terms, “the same” and “similar, tefer, in truth, to two be 
which, from our point of view, differ widely from each other, 
To take the case of mere similarity first, it is, of course, quite tre D 
that in science “laws of nature” do not presuppose identity, D 
only similarity, of causes as well as of effects. When I say that the 
force of attraction is in the inverse ratio of the square of the distance 
of the objects attracted, I do not at all imply that there are, in nature 
any two distances or any two forces, exactly equal: the distance 
may in the one case be 10 and the force 1/100 and in the other Case 
the distance may be 11 and the force 1/121. But how is it that this 
satisfies me and that I do not postulate equality? It is because | 
do not stop at a vague similarity, but am able to attach to this term 
a meaning perfectly precise, namely that of an equal ratio. But 
equal ratios presuppose precise figures, that is measurement an Ų 
quantification. Where these are not available mere Similarity, { 
without any more definite indication, does not enable us to make 
precise predictions. Perhaps we might, for all that, in some cases, 
be entitled to say that where the causes are similar the effects are 
likely to be similar too. But that would leave an enormous latitude, 
and would be absolutely incompatible with any degree of precision, 
Now, only one of two alternatives can be true. Either the conditions 
of volition can be quantified; then, as far as they can, determinism 
is a scientific theory and can be tested by experience, and in that 
case all speculations about omniscient beings and what they can do 
or can not do are superfluous and idle; or those conditions can not 
be quantified, and then “similarity” remains a vague and indefinite 
term, and mere similarity, in this sense, could never enable even an 
omniscient being to predict anything with any degree of precision. 
There remains, then, the case of identical characters and identical 
situations, Could an omniscient being predict what a man of a give! 
_ character will do in a given situation by inferring this from what 
that same man or from what other men absolutely like him pate f 
_ done in that very same situation? To this I answer that there 4° 
‘no two men absolutely alike and that even one and the same m 
can never experience one and the same situation more than 0% 
The first of these statements will hardly be controverted, since it ff 
nly another way of saying that every human being is an I 
luality or personality and can never be met with more than oi 
ve statements that may deserve and} 


at | 
Cter fn, ! A 
en, these | i 
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a er OU 
rring can never be quite i 
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ME SI 
4 ver again, if for no other reason, for these two 


e situation © (x) that having already been experienced before, 
> the same meaning to the agent now that it 
nced; and (2) that the agent’s character having 
influence of the first experience, can now no 
e that it was then. Indeed, this statement 
an alone. The significance of function on the 
t apply to m ae toallars z 
does nO! “PG of fatigue on the other is common to all animal tissue, 
one pand an ome extent, to some inanimate bodies. A spring may 
wS pressure in an absolutely identical way a hundred 
The day will come, nevertheless, when it will begin to react 
‘eh differently on the very same situation,” I mean the day 
somew. rasticity Will begin to relax and even that other day when 
when a Pr altogether. It might, perhaps, be argued that the 
i e between the hundredth and the hundred and first ex- 
diffe e of the “same” situation will be very much less marked 
Pirat between the first and the second, and it might be added 
that, if habit makes any difference 1m a man’s response to a situation, 
that difference could make itself felt in the sense of enhanced regu- 
larity and uniformity only, so that an inference from the thousandth 
to the thousand and first reaction ought to be so much the safer. 
But this would be a fallacy. For if it is true that we get accustomed 
to things, it is no less true that we also get sick of them. And experi- 
ence amply proves that other forces, too, work in the same direction. 
As time goes on, even temptations lose their charm; passions cool 
down; the claims of reason and the pressure of facts may make them- 
selves felt. A young man may have neglected his studies for years, 
but it does not follow that this must go on for ever; he very often 
sets to work at last. Even an old rake often settles down between 
forty and fifty and perhaps marries his housekeeper, and then the 
People say: Who would have thought so? Even habitual drunkards 
A sometimes go to an asylum, and in religion also sudden conversions 
al à noe What, then, ismy conclusion? You can never tell what may be 
ren = Possibilities latent in a man until they have had occasion to 
nat anifest themselves. Certainly a man will always act as he is bound 


ys 
p re D 
decisive + have quite 
it COP prst experie 
5 d to the 
peen uite the sam 


times. 


t ; i ce 
Me 0 do, being the man he is; but just what kind of a man he is you 


ca | 

if Gaon infer from his past alone; there may be in him some 

3 time i itie of reaction, that just show themselves for 
He «OW: Looking backward you will be perfectly right i 
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This may be illustrated, I think, by a perfectly parallel cae 
Lagrange has proved that any curve whatsoever may be redy e 
to an equation. When, therefore, MERE able to survey the cu 
as a whole, we can always consider it as the necessary expres 
of that equation. Every little section will be perfectly determines 
by it. But as long as only a section of the curve is given, we cannot | 
predict how it is going to continue. If it continues one Way, We sh 
have to refer it to equation 1; if the other way, to equation 2 I 
both cases we shall, on looking backward, be able to conceive it 2 
the necessary expression of its law; but just which is “its law 
shall only know when it has reached its last point. So with life also 
Character is its law, and of its law it will turn out to have been, i 
every single moment, the true expression; but what this law was 
even an omniscient being could only tell when life has reached jt, 
goal. And even then it might, perhaps, be contended that unexpected 
features of character might have come to light, if fate had steereq | 
that life through other seas. Anyhow, even an omniscient being could. | 
not predict future volitions with absolute precision from the know. 
ledge of situations and characters, for there is no complete knowledge 
of character as long as this has not been observed reacting on al 
the situations through which it may pass. 

Speculative determinism, then, moves in a circle; that is why it 
cannot come to the rescue of scientific determinism, if that breaks 
down. 


ced 
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A third question remains to be discussed. Is will free in the moral 
sense of that term? That is to say, Is it reasonable to hold men 
responsible for their volitions? Here, then, freedom is attached to 
responsibility by definition. If, and as far as, holding to account is 
rational, there is freedom also. If, and as far as it is not, we shall 
be entitled to speak, in the same moral sense, of determinism— 
which term, in this connection, however, will only point to an influ- 
ence exempting volition from responsibility. To what extent, 
then, is responsibility reasonable? 

Among philosophers there seems to be a widespread opinion to 
the effect that responsibility is something very sacred and vey | 
mysterious and closely bound up with freedom in the speculative 
sense of that term. But I, for one, cannot share in this view. Tome. 
responsibility appears to be rather a simple thing. Its nature as ME 
as the conditions of its rationality may, I think, be easily 451 
tained, and it is bound up with freedom, not at all in the speculative; 
but exclusively in the everyday sense of that word. But first of% 

: two questions must, here also, be carefully distinguished: What £ (| 
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50 “holding a man responsible”? And when is it reason- 


ng of 


so! = responsible or accountable, in the only sense that 
m this discussion, seems to me to be only an abbre- 
three couples of terms, namely for Punishment 
viating 4 Blame and Praise, Self-reproach and Self-satisfaction. 
W a gically, self-reproach is only blame projected into 
Now, PSYC T consciousness; blame is only punishment Spiritualized ; 
|| ans va only revenge approved of by the community; and 
Re punishmen nly defence prolonged. Indeed, if we picture to ourselves 
revenge 15 0 ae just succeeded in repelling an act of aggression 
o se having run after the aggressor, knocks him down 
ie him names, we feel at once how closely defence and 
and chastising and chiding are bound up with each other, 
oe the three last-named phenomena originate in a blind 
faa net of retaliation. And the same holds good with regard 
to self-satisfaction, praise, reward, and tenderness, the three first- 
| named springing, all of them, from the no less blind instinct 
e À of requital. But when is it reasonable to give free vent to these 
ll instincts. ? ; ; 
"The first condition is, indeed, that the actions by which these 
t instincts express themselves be just, that is to say, such as might 
$ proceed from an impartial judge, namely that they do not smite 
the innocent nor benefit the undeserving, that they keep up a due 
proportion between retaliation and offence, requital and merit, and 
that they proceed in an orderly manner in no way endangering the 
y À public peace. But this is not enough. If retaliation and requital 
i were unreasonable in themselves, they would not become reasonable 
: by being administered impartially and peacefully. Indeed, the main 
a of reasonable retaliation and requital is undoubtedly the promo- 
i oie oe and the checking of undesirable conduct. Punish- 
3 ue ee serves this end in more ways than one: by 
ed) a e 4 ender to inflict further harm, by. tending to make 
i lame re by deterring him as well as others from offending 
ae ae ee to hold a man responsible for his acts is reason- 
en and as far as desirable conduct is thereby pro- 


moted ora 
fellas undesirable conduct checked, three remarkable consequences 
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taliation or requital can be more or less precise] à 
en If, therefore, conduct could not be foreseen 
predicted at all, responsibility would be utterly unreasonable a 
freedom in the moral sense would be non-existent. It cannot be 5 
therefore, that responsibility is anyway bound up with ine i 
‘minism—that is to say, with freedom in the scientific or spe x 


pee Peculatiya — 
sense of that term. That it is not becomes manifest by angi. 


consideration also. If a man could not reasonably be held Tesponsible à 
for conduct that might have been foreseen and foretold, all Durs if 
reasonable conduct would be exempt from responsibility, For l 
far as conduct is prompted by reason only, it can indeed be predicte d 
All other things being equal, every rational being will choose the 
shortest or the easiest way as well as the better or the Cheaper 
ware and the safer or the more profitable investment. In such A 
case the choice can indeed be predicted. But will anybody maintain 
that therefore the agent is not responsible for his choice? Moreover 
speaking quite generally, why should not a man be held responsible 
for his conduct when this is the expression of his character and of } 
his character only, so that it could have been predicted by anybody / 
who “knew all about his character’—if only this phrase had any 
definite meaning at all? For the notion that he might have been 
coerced by his character has been considered long ago and had to 
be rejected as absurd. 

(3) From our point of view, however, the most important conse- 
quence is another one. If to hold a man responsible is reasonable 
only when and as far as desirable conduct is thereby promoted and 
undesirable conduct checked, it follows that it will be more reasonable 
in proportion as that end is more fully attained to. Now this is very 
often the case when responsibility is divided among more persons 
than one. Take the case of instigation. B has acted, but A has insti- 
gated him to act. Evidently it would be unreasonable to hold only | 
one or the other to account since we desire to check instigation | 
as well as action. But now let us consider the case of one mat | 

_ instigating many others. B, C, D . . . have acted, but they have 

_ all of them been instigated by A—say, to spread a malignant } 

_ Slander or ulge in the use of a pernicious dope. What WE | 

course to take? No doubt we may have to hold 
sount, since we wish to stop people from repeating | 
dulging in the use of dopes. But the effect WA 

ompatatively poor one, since in this way instiga f 

út will go on all the same. The truly 
ech ; on the resp 


Dane TROUS ON FREEDOM 
we consider undesirable, it will indeed be indis- 
he latter responsible too, for being exposed to an 
ought, as far as possible, to be subjected to 
„influences likewise. But by far the greater part 
counte To onsibility will have to rest with the educator, 
e parent: if we can influence them, what we do will 
a whole generation. But what holds good for the 
JI also be applicable to the environment as a whole: 
TS heard and the authors read by the young and, indeed, 
the pens enerally will have to bear their share in the respon- 
py the peoP. A js:done or omitted by their hearers and readers, 
<ibility pute will certainly not be the smaller one. But we cannot 
and nie even at this point. What holds good for men, holds 
stop shor ocial conditions also. Take the case of the mother who 
good Pa for her children in a time of distress. It may not be 
ae unreasonable to hold her responsible to some extent, for 
entirely f distress we do not desire theft to spread. But the 
esponsibility will lie with those people and those institutions 


ung t 
A hold t 
ence they 


even in times 0 


dy Aine caused or that have not prevented distress ; lf we can 
ny stop these, a thousand cases of theft will automatically be prevented. 
en And what has now been said about social conditions may even be 
to extended to inherited proclivities. It may, indeed, be indispensable 
to punish the criminal himself, but the responsibility of the \ 

ui ancestor whose criminal instincts he has inherited will be at least 
le as great. 

nd And now let us remember that freedom in the moral sense of this 
le term was attached to responsibility by definition. What follows? 
1y Every man whose conduct is not due to ignorance or coercion will 


indeed (in the moral sense of the word) be “free” to some extent: 
but his freedom may be. relatively insignificant when compared 
al Te the “power of determination” acting upon him (that is to say, 
a \ a the influences tending to exempt him from responsibility) 

n the other hand he will, it is true, never be able to emancipate 


‘il aa 2 some extent, and his freedom will never be completely 
id his sph ed. Man will always be free within a certain sphere, but 
ng limi SO ue De larger or smaller and will never be wholl: 
ill Which iei » the individual in his relation to the influe i 

SS “Xposed and that are due to inheritance and tc 
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iy ue be likened to a man swimming in a fast s 
yn to his Own ae Some measure always ‘be due to his € 
a Teach his ae and if he is a very skilful 
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= determined. The extent to which he is free varies in Propor 

the independence of his character. It is this that determines 
measure of freedom allotted to him. But never is this measur 
small as determinists, and never is it as great as indeterminis ; 


would have it. Truth, in this case also, is a mean. 
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“BOTH GOD AND MAN” 


J. C. GRAHAM 


pal forms of statement,” says Whitehead, “that have been 
“ALL ver the world disclose ambiguities, and sometimes the 
e strike at the very heart of the meaning. The effective 
ambiguities hich a doctrine has been held in the past cannot be 
| sense soe by a logical analysis of statements made in ignorance 
| e al trap. . - - Religion collapses unless its main positions 
ai a immediacy of assent.” 
os illustration of the first of these pronouncements Whitehead 
Bt iss the Christian doctrine of Grace, but perhaps a more 
conspicuous example is the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation. 
| This doctrine is epitomized in the statement that Jesus Christ was 
A both God and Man, a formula which, though not verbally consonant 
with the Nicene Creed, is held, on Ecumenical authority, to be what 
the Nicene Creed implies. The formula is susceptible of more than 
one interpretation, but the Catholic exegesis is that our Lord was | 
at one and the same time God and Man in an identical sense—a 
sense, that is, which identifies Him with God, and simultaneously 
‘identifies Him with Man. “Our Lord claimed to be both God and 
Man; it is a mystery; I do not understand it; but I believe it.” These 
words, uttered with obvious sincerity by a popular preacher, may 
be regarded as typical of the orthodox attitude. The only relevant 
comment to be made upon it is that our Lord made no such claim, 
that we do not get rid of a contradiction by calling it a mystery, nor 
ee Possible to believe what we do not understand. The orthodox 
he. ee short, is more than ambiguous, it is confessedly unin- 
f Fe =e a we may well wonder how so strange a tenet could 
is ae ed. Let us, then, glance briefly at its history. 
ils Jewish followers, Jesus of Nazareth was the M 


‘Prophecy, Wheth z was nne e 
we know, the ee or not He regarded Himself in ee 


however, did not 
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relationship 


of the Son, or Logos, or Incarnate Word, to the Fath 
er. 
God came to i 


a crisis at the beginning of the fourth century when 
teaching of Arius, that the Son was subordinate to the Father e 
opposed by Athanasius, who taught that Christ was God in a 
fullest sense. The decision of the Council of Nicaea (a.D, 325) : 
favour of Athanasius did not, however, settle the question, a 
controversy continued to rage round the problem of the two nature À 
in one person, until the Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451) declareg | 
the orthodox doctrine of the Church to be that Christ was both Gog | 
and Man. “The history of the whole controversy,” says Dr. Temple 
“represents the bankruptcy of Greek patristic theology.” Hamack | 
said: “We cannot think realistically about the doctrine of the deny | 
factus homo without thinking ourselves out of it.” But deus face | 
homo is not the proper expression: it is deus ipse homo that is con. À 
ceptually impossible. =a L 
In the light of historical criticism and research, it would bẹ | 
difficult, I think, for any unbiased mind to avoid the conclusion | 
that our Lord neither foresaw nor desired the religion to which Hi 
life and teaching gave birth; “it never entered His head.” Yet of ( 
that religion, in spite of its doctrinal vagaries, He has been the | 
omphalos, the ‘‘seed”—in Dr. Major’s metaphor—of all this flower. | 
ing, and looking back across the centuries at the unique sanctity of | 
that Life, we can still say, with Zacharias, “the day-spring from | 
on high hath visited us.” | 
But nothing can be farther removed from that day-spring than | 
the Chalcedonian Decree. It cannot be too strongly insisted that this [| 
dogma violates the laws of thought, and is no more than a meaning- 
less collocation of terms. The view that it is possible to “believe” it | 
rests, we must conclude, upon a fundamental misconception of the | 
meaning of belief. | 
On the other hand, we are faced with the indisputable fact that | 
millions of human beings have professed to believe the dogma with 
passionate sincerity. How, then, it may be urged, is it possible to 
maintain that it is incredible? To any such criticism Newman has 
furnished the answer. Belief is one thing; the profession of bèliel, 
however sincere, is another. We are unfortunately able to persuade 
ourselves that we believe various doctrines, especially those involving 
ambiguity, by the simple process of misunderstanding them. W 
the will or desire to believe cannot enable us to really believe, it cal 
certainly convince us that we do. A familiar example of thisis afford? 
by the doctrine of what is called ““Free-Will,” which, having We 
teally grasped its meaning, so many profess quite conscientiously : 
believe. But the affirmation, in good faith, of belief in propositio 
which admittedly we do not understand, can be due only to misapp" 
hension of what Newman called “the grammar of assent.” 
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the criticism is one to which the greatest possible 
P attached. We are dealing with a formula held 


£ t b : : Id clearly b i 
t at multitude. It would clearly be wrong to impugn 
4 is à mere love of paradox, or, indeed, from any other 
yy, out a for religious truth. But given that motive, it would 
i, -ye than Z€2 t to impugn it. “To acquiesce in discrepancy” 


id ; te 

à if T ma c o It belongs to the self-respect of the intellect 
ed | of moral clean tangle of thought to its final unravelment. If you 
iw o D lee you will get no religion . . . from an awakened 
e, check mat ess.” I believe that the doctrine of the Incarnation 
k thoughtfu et of fundamental significance and value. But I do 
us À embod i can fail to realize that, whatever may have been the 
n not th os ast, the form in which the doctrine is presented liturgi- 
T- a a eeniletically by the Church is, to-day, one of the main 
be | ue for the declining influence of the Christian religion among 
on educated people. 


The canonical doctrine of our Lord’s person is, in a word, con- 
tradictory; and in order that we may be perfectly clear about this, it 
may be well to recall the First and Second Laws of Thought: 


(1) The Principle of Identity. 
Everything is what it is, and not some other thing. (A horse 
is a horse and not an apple.) 
(2) The Principle of Contradiction. 
A thing cannot be both what it is and something else. (A 
horse cannot be both a horse and an apple.) 


A contradictory proposition is ipso facto unintelligible, and since 
we are unable to predicate either truth or untruth of the unintelligible, 
belief is ruled out—cadit quaestio. But the matter is not so easily 
pesed of. It is not disputed that the Chalcedonian formula is 
‘ogically contradictory, but it is held that it is not, or may not be, 
Ge contradictory; it is not disputed that it is unin- 
The ae ut it is claimed that though unintelligible it is credible. 
CRE therefore, resolves itself into the question of the 

a ity of the unintelligible. 
gb ee what we do not understand? To believe is to 
accordant ee truth is an attribute of propositions that are 
Consisting ee ae and Propositions are statements or judgments 
Something Ai ue and predicate—statements in which we say 
that Tollochite Something. If anyone asks me whether I believe 
What Tollochit 5 Constantly sibble, the logical reply is: “I do not know 
nderstan sue nor do I know what sibbling is, and as I do not 
about the ie on I am unable to express any opinion 
or 1t.” The truth of the statement that we cannot 
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believe what we do not understand seems, indeed, obvious G 
but many people appear to have a difficulty in assenting 4, it 
believe in God,” they say, “but I do not understand Hin » +! 
“in God” is not a proposition. Truth, and therefore belief, let ul. 
repeat, are predicable only of propositions. The proposition im ve 
by the phrase “in God” is probably “God exists” or “God sl 
and merciful,” or some similar statement, and these Propositions f 
quite intelligible. Every credible statement must convey at ha 
some meaning to our minds, and it is this meaning that gains op 
acquiescence. Nobody, I presume, would argue in so many word 
that we can believe a proposition that conveys no Meaning to a 
but that is what the assertion that we can believe what we do a | 
understand comes to. Possibly someone may still object that th 
proposition “God exists” is one that we do not understand, sine: 
we do not understand God. But, once more, we do not believe “Gog: 
“God” is not a proposition; the proposition is “God exists.” If whe 
is meant is that God is a being whose nature is beyond our compre 
hension, that is a perfectly intelligible proposition. We do claim, 
however, to understand Him to some extent, or the term “Go 
would be meaningless, instead of being, as it is to many of us, mor. 
pregnant with meaning than any other that we know. | 
Dr. Harris, in Creeds or No Creeds, says: | 
“Any doctrine that contains a plain contradiction must be fal. 
On the other hand . . . the created universe is so mysterious ani) 
involves so many apparent contradictions that we ought not to by 
surprised if we find mysteries and apparent contradictions in God’) 
If it were not impossible to doubt Dr. Harris’s sincerity it woull! 
be difficult to acquit him of sophistry. This is the kind of expedient, 
that Whitehead likens to throwing a lighted match into a powder 
magazine—you blow up the whole caboodle. The contention th 
propositions which present themselves to our minds as plain logia! 
contradictions may be only “apparent contradictions in God” A | 
us no means of distinguishing real contradictions. Can we ll í 
suppose that God would stultify us in this way? E 
The reader may, indeed, be puzzled to know what the push 
“apparent contradictions in God” can be supposed to mé 
Certainly no one has ever discovered contradictions in God, re! g 
“apparent,” and we may be quite sure that there are none. ʻi 
Harris cannot mean that a thing might appear to be both what it” 
and something else—that a horse, for instance, might appear € E 
both a horse and an apple. That would be a real, not an appart M 
contradiction. The appearance of a horse is as much à “hs 1 
cognitively as the horse itself, and a horse-appearance could not 
both a horse-appearance and an apple-appearance. 
What then is Dr. Harris’s real meaning? It is, I fear, that 
a contradiction to us may not be a contradiction to God, and 
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talking nonsense. The term ‘‘contradiction”’ is one 


eh means hat he a It is the name we give to the infringement of a 
ui of our own oa SR ciple, and can have no other meaning, whether 
By articular logic! P Jse, than that which we give it. And if we 


that our reasoning faculty is God-given we may 


do, + 
li pelieve, 4 oes ale itself as divinely revealed. — 
jy regard the P nalogous to Dr. Harris’s contention is that of the 
ate Somewhat Tok Dr. Temple apparently holds that contradictions 
eaj Archbishop © a d by spiritualizing them. “The breakdown” (of 


oy may be ae, logy) “was inevitable because the spirit cannot be 
ord patristic on N n substance at all . . . the doctrine of substance 
po is be But “spirit” and “substance” are as 
M is in essence the problem as the song the sirens sang. The issue is 
nie objects of thought and 4h ti 
med with “things,” ie. objects of thought, and the question 
er a thing, be it spiritual, material, or even imaginary, can 
a conceived to be both what it is and something else. (Incidentally, I 
hat am sure that Dr. Temple is quite wrong in identifying substance 
with matter, but that is another story.) 

In his great treatise, Nature, Man and God, Dr. Temple reaffirms 
| his faith in the Chalcedonian dogma, and almost makes a virtue 
| of not understanding it: “The psychology of the God-Man must 

h necessarily be beyond our grasp; any theory which professed to 
b understand it would be thereby condemned’”—and, by the same 
aiì token, we may add, any creed which professed to believe it. “The 
) difficulty is no proof that the alleged event did not occur’—nor any 
i’ proof that it did! The whole argument is a petitio—it assumes the 
ui very point at issue. The concept of the God-Man being logically 
qf UNtenable, it is idle to talk about his psychology. 
fee The proposition that events may occur which we do not under- 
bi stand suffers from the ambiguity of idiom. Properly speaking, 
jal Du and unintelligibility are predicable only of propositions. 
oN ao De is an intelligible proposition ; “This is both a horse 

is ne 1s an unintelligible proposition. When we say that 

D make head à en such statements we mean that we cannot 
a ae r tail of them, they are nonsense to us. But when we 
al FE ae e Cannot understand an event, such as a noise, or a sudden 
je 2c 4 n action, we mean, not that it is nonsense to us, but that 


itis somethi ; 
E De of which we do not know the cause or do not know 


uw exp 


a quite well be aes Propositions are intelligible enough, and may 
at T. Temple mean 


me, Gay aes s that propositions unintelligible to us may | 
e laws of oe ee assent to them, provided they do not | 
ey are out ugnt. But the point is that if they are unin- | 
ll side the range of credence. There may be such | 
nd they may sibble, but if anyone tells us | 
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that rollochites are both what they are and something elge a 
that the statement is false: it violates the second law. gy ku, 
If, on the other hand, Dr. Temple means, as presumably je 
that contradictory propositions may be true, or that propos r 
contradictory to us may not be contradictory to God, then i oE 
under the same condemnation as Dr. Harris. God is not mocke q u 
does He mock us. Few people are capable of thinking more 
foundly than Dr. Temple, who, if he were not a great apoi ! 
would be a great philosopher. He is no more capable of equivocan | 
than Dr. Harris. They are both men of unimpeachable can 
but they have been misled by their predilections. . “| 
We see, then, that Dr. Temple’s argument is, at bottom, the sme 
as that of Dr. Harris, and it is very important that we shoni 
appreciate its true meaning. It illustrates once again the truth i 
McTaggart’s dictum: “None ever went about to break logic bol. 
logic broke him.” It is based, however unconsciously, upon t} 
desire to serve the apologetic interest, and it has no other bay. 
If, indeed, it were possible to believe it, we should be plunged ini 
utter scepticism and despair. How out of harmony it is with o 


~ 


deepest convictions may easily be seen by reflecting upon its c 
sequences. It seeks to invalidate the universality of the Prince) 
of Contradiction. But the Principle of Contradiction is a coro 
of the Principle of Identity: they stand or fall together. If, therefor! 
the spiritual world posited by religion is a world where these lan, 
do not run, a world where “things are not what they are,” then ther 
is an end of Theism. For God is the God of Truth, and Truth if 
meaningless apart from the Laws of Thought. That our values a | 
God’s values is cardinal to our faith, the very Ark of the Covenant, 
If God’s truth is not our truth it is not truth at all. “There cannot | | 
said Bradley, “be two orders of truth in diametrical and everlastit 
opposition.” The divine Mind we conceive to be infinitely compt 
hensive, embracing all possible categories, all ‘‘universes of discours 
But this conception is clearly irreconcilable with the view that tiy 
essentially alogical. On that view, indeed, it ceases to be mind al®) 
and God ceases to be God. valle 
Can Faith, or Authority, enable us to believe what Reason a | 
This is another way of asking whether we can believe what we ki 
to be untrue. Faith has been defined as “spiritual apprehension! i 
divine truth apart from proof.” Not, be it observed, apart i 
disproof. Such apprehension is sometimes called “‘religious er | 
ence” or “revelation.” “Revealed truth,” however, like any T | 
must conform to the canons of reason, which are also the cute 
truth. We may think that we hear the voice of God speaking : i 


but if what that voice tells us is contrary to reason, it 8 Dee 


voice of God. The final appeal is always and inevitably to 1e% 
“that Judge, universal, yet individual to each, before W1° 
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; ; ust bow.” When the author of the Epistle to the 

kt ther authority th as “the substance of things hoped for, the 
Hebrews define s unseen,” he meant that by faith (in its other sense 
wa idence of thing nviction’”’) we can make our hopes come true; and 
A of “passionate oe if they are reasonable hopes. But there can be 
ae so, nO doubt, cn faith and reason. The perfervid asseverations 
| no compromise ot evidence. Tertullian’s “credo quia impossibile” —“I 


Dy tasy are n A 
| ecs y : 
co 7 not care whether iti 


atin. ; t mania. À ; 
ct js not ee Christians have ever, in the canonical sense, believed 
iaa If, then, 


| both God and Man, what have they believed about 
san. pe oh that they have believed something with very 


LOU i ity. - ; : 
th a seem to be a trinity of possible conceptions. We 
; b | may think of Him as God; or as Man; or as neither God nor Man, but 


L the ination of both. ; 
wi * ee anaes perhaps, think of Him consistently as God. 
| ni Others, we know, think of Him consistently as Man. Others, doubtless 
LE think of Him as a kind of Logos or Demigod, part God and part Man, 
(tt an Intercessor or Mediator between God and Man. Canon Brasnett’s 
ci, conception, for example, clearly comes under this latter head. His 
Th view is that Jesus comprised two selves, a ‘‘noumenal” self, of which 
He was unaware, and a phenomenal or psychological self. The 
la; former was the Divine Logos, and the latter the human Jesus. 
ther It is probable, however, that most of us do not envisage Him 
. consistently at all. We vacillate between these various conceptions, 
sa thinking of Him now in one way and now in another. We can think 
m of things only in terms of their attributes, since, apart from their 
o attributes they are nothing. When we think of Him as eating and 
sit drinking, or displaying violent anger, we are thinking of Him as 
npt Man. When we think of Him as exercising supernatural powers, or 
op à impeccable, we are thinking of Him as God. As God He would be 
| eo of sin; as Man He would be capable of sin; as both God and 
€ would be both incapable and capable of sin; to such non- 


sensical i igi i i 
oa conclusions does the original misconception lead us. There 
ee may believe, attributes 

ere is, we s 


| in short, that M both divi d 
ph human att a SOI, an possesses both divine an 
th anima] = for his “divine? attributes are as human as his 
at Wholly Man ee term human connotes them both. Man is 
oe part be = os God and part Man, though he may be “part 
ic 


? then ; = = ; 
There can surel = the three possible conceptions, is the true one? 
If we try on © no doubt about the answer. feet 
hink of our Lord as a mystical being who was at 
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once both Very God and Very Man we transform Him int, a 
glyph, a chimera, a phantom, that becomes more remote | % 
and shadowy as we gaze upon it, and finally vanishes throy 
Ivory Gate into the land of false dreams from which it came. 
But if we allow ourselves to contemplate Him as what ind 
was, a purely human being, He becomes at once intimate ang 
figure infinitely pathetic and winning. It is said that even whey Hi 
have not deified Him we have made an idol of Him, He | 
become for us the Pattern Man, the Paragon of Humanity % 
Image of Good, to the beauty and perfection of which al 
succeeding generation has contributed its quota.” But we à a 
hardly have done this unless He had been, to begin with, a Bein. 
of unique spiritual loveliness. And such, in truth, He appear À 
the pages of Guignebert, most radical and ruthless of historians, je 
was not immaculate, not infallible, or He would not have been huma 
He pictured the relation of God to Man as that of a loving Fath, 
to His children. He believed that men grow to perfection by servi 
one another, and that they thus fulfil the will of their Father H 
words were as balm to the souls of those who had ears to hear an” 
hearts to understand, and the saying attributed to Him, “Com 
unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give yn, 
rest,” is one that He could have uttered with perfect humility ani! 
truth. “His religion was His whole life, and God was the brea 
of His being.” And although the Apocalyptic Vision that obsess 
Him and His disciples has long since faded from the earth, His Lar 
of Love remains. Purity, truth, chastity, tolerance, kindlines| 
humility, gentleness, pity, simplicity, forgiveness—these things He 
preached and these things He practised. Whatever deeper mean. 
the idea of the Incarnation may connote, it means, surely, at leas 
this—as Rashdall expressed it—that “in human character at il) 
highest we have a revelation, as nowhere else, of the inmi 
nature of the Divine.” This is what St. Paul meant when he ra 
of “the glory of God” reflected “in the face of Jesus Christ.” AD 
as He was beautiful with the beauty of holiness He became a Tigh 
to the world, “a pillar of fire by night, a pillar of cloud by day 4 
guiding through the wilderness of life countless millions of of 
race.” We may, indeed, call Him “Christ,” for He was “anointed | 
with goodness; and we may call Him Lord. j 
It is hardly necessary to point the moral. Religion is man’s sear 
for God. The Archbishop of York, in his epistolary debate m 
Professor McBride, voiced, I think, the general sentiment A 
Christendom when he said: “What is wanted is co-operative ae 4 
in which to help one another to build up the new synthesis for y ie 
the world is waiting, and in the meanwhile to present what me, 
us believe to be the essential Christian truth. . . .” The difficult 
that we differ so amongst ourselves as to what is the essen 
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ih. With this utterance of the Archbishop’s we will 
christian ae ate two others: one of Bernard Shaw’s—‘The differ- 
venture tO co Religion and Science is that Religion is always right 
ence between always Wrong; that is why I can accept the creed of 
and Science 1S P not accept the creed of Religion”; and one of 
‘Religion will not regain its old power until it can 
in the same spirit as Science does.” We must realize that 
face change 1 thesis,” when it comes, will not be final. Religion must 
the “new es att the doctrine of dogmatic finality, the parent of 
eschew, ce bigotry, intolerance, and persecution. 
obscur ice hand, while no religion is absolutely true, all religions 

Ont À te t Spencer put it, ‘‘adumbrations of a truth”; all contain 
are, aS erm or element of truth. On being asked by Professor McBride 
or what he believed to be “‘the core of timeless truth” in 
Christianity, Dr. Temple replied that to do so ex cathedra would 
imply infallibility, but added: as an expression of my own confident 
expectation I would point to the Nicene Creed . . . the crucial text is 
not ‘God is love,’ but ‘God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son.’ ” 

No, No, Dr. Temple! The heart and soul of Christianity, its “core 
of timeless truth,” is to be found, if anywhere, not in the mythology 
of the Messianic Logos which has so unhappily become crystallized in 
the creeds and formularies of the Church, but in the vision of God as 
the personification of goodness, and in that ideal of love and selfless 
service which, as we believe, the “Pale Galilean” incarnated in His 
life. It is said that it was the belief in His resurrection that created the 
Christian religion—though I think it was rather the belief in His 
parousia—but we must remember that it was because of what He 
a a es a to His disciples, because ot the so great love for 
ee re os their hearts, that He rose from the dead” and 
F ae fe ore them in His habit as He lived; they could 
hye He ae was fe life, not His death, that was the epochal 
en may leave to God. The human story of that life, 

Yncretic trappings of obsolete philosophies and the 


tinsel dec ora t ion 
. x antic 
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: - - Whose hearts are fresh and simple 
Who have faith in God and Nature 
Who believe that in all ages 
Fey human heart is human, 
o In even savage bosoms 
ee longings, yearnings, strivings 
That £ good they comprehend not, 
cae e feeble hands and helpless, 
Tae blindly in the darkness, 

ch God’s right hand in that darkness 


A: 0 
nd are lifted up and strengthened. 
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THE GREAT TAO 


Lizut.-Commpr. A. S. ELWELL-SUTTON, R.N. (retd.), BA, ERGs | 


Literature that are the expression of it, cannot be achieved Withou | | 


an examination of the fundamental elements that have gone tg wE 


building of Chinese mysticism. ; | 

The conception of “yang” and “yin” has become pretty famili. 
to the widening circle of those now taking an interest in Chinese 
affairs. It probably arose at a very early period of Chinese history | 
The antitheses of light and darkness, of male and female, of actiy, 
and passive must obviously have influenced the primal thinkers Wh | 
first sought for philosophical explanations of the Universe. Yet ty. 
Chinese mind did not, as some commentators have supposed, follo } 
Persian dualism in attributing their apparently opposing manifest, ' 
tions to rival moral forces, or powers of Good and Evil. | 

Different forces there are, undoubtedly: the “‘yang”—mak | 
positive, active, light-giving; the “yin”—female, passive, receptive | 


Queen of the Darkness. Doubtless more than one Chinese Socrate 
might have drawn from his own experience the unhappy generaliza | 
tion that connotes evil with the female principle, yet the Ancient | 
Sages propounded a grander explanation. Contemplating the calm! 
and even progression of night and day, of birth and death, of growth 
and decay, and all the certain and unerring processes of nature in tht) 
fruition of the crops, the habits of beast and bird and insect, tit) 
rotation of the seasons, they rejected, surely sensibly enough, al) 
moral classification of those phenomena. Chinese thought, indeed, 
has always refused to see any intrinsic evil in Nature as a whole, 0 
in the individual nature of man or beast. How could one say tht 
darkness was evil, when from the very darkness of the womb cal) 
life itself? Yet evil there certainly was, though it was not an 6i 
thing to define, for what was evil for one might be good for another 1 
Seeming disaster was often the prelude to success. The cry of Oe 
mother meant the birth of the child. The Sages therefore defied 3 E 
apparent moral antitheses. Instead of Good and Evil as oppos f 
principles, they proclaimed Harmony and Discord. Good and evilwe g 
not intrinsically in “yang” and “yin” themselves, but only potent! f 
in their interactions. So long as there was Harmony between the i 
the sequences would be Good—good, that is, in a broad sensè |, 

heavenly bodies would continue on their due courses, regulati 

orderly process of the seasons: the rains would fall, the mists rise, ì 
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THE GREAT 


ointed fruits. There would be neither floods 
stating storms. Every living thing would fit 
i lace, functioning smoothly in harmon 
into its ee ae a. and spirits and ancestors. : 
in the scheme is the Great Tao. It is something 
yer, for example, to the Great Tao would be as 
the Law of Gravity. It was before God or 
o Beings created by the Tao. For the Tao is the primal 
i ce all came, gods and spirits and men, beasts, and all the 
# source ne the Universe in the dual order of “yang” and “yin.” 
ee Tao,” says Kwang-tsu. “. . . It has its root and ground 
ee : os itself. Before there were heaven and earth from of old, 
of y existing. From it came the mysterious existences 
C nie from it the mysterious existence of God (the Lord of 
-ar produced heaven, it produced earth. It was before the 
rimal ether. It was above all, and could not be considered high, 
o below all and could not be considered deep. It was produced 
before heaven and earth, and yet could not be considered to have 
lasted long, it was older than the highest antiquity, and yet could 
not be considered old.” It is the nature of the Tao to be harmonious, 
and in the divine scheme of things it is therefore intended that there 
shall be concord of “yang” and “yin.” And sometimes, somewhere, 
the Poet and Dreamer could believe that he had achieved contact 
with an ideal Unseen World, where that mystic harmony really did 
exist, where the Tao really functioned without those ugly aberrations 
and discords that manifested themselves on earth as wars, floods, 
famines, earthquakes . . . marring its processes there. These were 
the evil things; their source, that lack of harmony, not Nature itself, 
not the nature oi man or beast, not “yang” nor “yin.” The lack of 
harmony arose from the perversions of Nature, that in Man’s case 
ue proud, ambitious, avaricious, assertive, aggressive... . 
erat 7 a abandon his resultant follies, and seek the simple, 
Hope Es omg the task to hand, without any ulterior purpose 
Te oOo the pervading Harmony ot the Great Tao. 
tesponi is T ad and, one supposes, has always refused, to 
Yee oa aoist aspirations for Harmony. In China, as else- 
of course, was C Sie Ptactical ethical school, whose chief exponent, 
general ee It sought Harmony, too, and accepted the 
mysticism, and fh n yang. and “yin,” but it eschewed pure 
Schools, and with e Unseen World. It sought, like other ethical 
actions into a much the same conclusions,. to analyse man’s 
and restrain the and wrong, good and bad, to encourage the first 
scipline Of pro se nd by rule, precept, and admonition, and the 
€ noted, Caney ety and ceremonial. Yet the Confucian, it should 
Y with the Taoist, refused to admit any intrinsic 
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evil in the Universe. Evil was due to a falling away from th 
of virtue as defined by the Confucian ethic. € pat 
On a first consideration there would appear to be little Tea y 
conflict between these two schools. If there was any truth pn fy 
the Taoist conception of that potential harmony of Nature à hy 
itself, and with that mystic Unseen World, one might suppose È 
the Confucian ethical teachers would have been welcomed A i) 
for its achieval. Uig 

Yet in fact the two schools have always been in strong oppositi | 
refuting in their activities the very harmony both claim to ou 

It is a common opposition, found wherever Mankind has begun | 
ponder on its destiny. It draws everywhere from common roots tha! 
lie deep in the fundamental problems of existence. Ideal or real a 
or soul; works or faith; this world or the next; the letter that kille à 
or the spirit that giveth life . . . the sound of conflict about the 
things echoes down the ages, and there is no final solution of the, 
—not yet, anyhow, and when there is there will be nothing left tl 
dispute about! 

The dispute in China, however, took a peculiar turn, with cor 
sequences correspondingly remarkable, that account for to thisday_ 
those differences of outlook that sometimes make the Chinese dif! 
for the Westerner to understand. 

The Taoists could put up a good case. In criticism of the efforts. 

of the Confucians to define right and wrong, and regulate it by mk 
and precept, they could retort in the first place with that old arg! 
ment, known to the Greek Sophists, and Socrates, and Pontius Pilate, | 
on the impossibility of really defining the Good and the True. It wa! 
certainly a fact, consecrated by the experience of all the ages, that 
an action defined as “good” often brought trouble and misfortune. 
Clearly then, weighed in the light of basic Taoist principles, sucha 
act, however “good” unseeing men might call it, could not bel 
harmony with the purposes of the Tao, could not therefore really be 
“good” if there were any transcendental meaning in that qualil! & 
On the other hand, strangely enough, that same, or a similar a) 
always “good” according to Confucian ethic, but performed unde i 
different circumstances, might equally, and often in fact did, prié E 
its reward of well-being and honour as men counted such thi” 
might even spread its effluence all around, and so properly, if gi K 
tingly, further the supernal purposes. And yet again an act defn E 
as evil might impartially bring either fortune or misfortune to” 
perpetrator. Even the most sincere and conscientious follower? \ 
the rule was continually in dilemma in his efforts to apply it to | 
particular ethical problem. As often as not the antithesis Was n 
simple obvious one of “good” and “bad,” but the choice lay pet 
two goods, or two bads, and the rule gave no guidance, °F if it 
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kely as not to propose the wrong solution. Often too 
pe noblest act, the act we should call “quixotic,” was con- 
the urge tot d consideration of the ethic. Often again a mysterious 

d by co vhat some might call instinct, others influences 


pting—Ÿ é 3 
from Unseen Powers—provided a truer guidance to 


jeast as li 


ee CR action than all the calculated wisdom of the Teachers; 
lie, IE generous action done without thought of reward, often 

i whils d it when the “bread” came back “after many days” across 
se of waters. Such conclusions, based on irrefutable observa- 
the W 


ed clearly to expose the vanity of definition. To the 


So tion, seem i d unaccountabl 

nt! ceptical judgment those varying an ountable consequences 
thy s net come to be attributed to mere chance, and the consideration of 
ody. ae would inevitably breed a pessimistic despair, ending in the 


le rejection of all ethical principle, and a fatalistic yielding to the crude 
hes | promptings of circumstance. On the other hand, the Taoist, con- 
hen demning ethical calculations, could marshal the mystic arguments, 
ti familiar in all ethical disputations, against utilitarian virtue based 
} on the clear promise of a reward. The true Sage will have “no thought 


Cor. of self, merit, or fame . . . he will know how to bestow favours without 
dy seeking a return . . .”” We discern the paradox propounded by every 
cult spiritualized religion. 

al But as with all paradoxes, whilst criticism of them is comparatively 
orh easy, a constructive solution is hard to find. The Taoists produced 
mke one that followed logically—too logically perhaps—from the basic 
rg | conceptions of their philosophy. Its conclusions were to be pregnant, 
ate, but by no means happy in their spiritual influences. 

wa Since “good” and “evil” seemed undefinable, inextricably involved 
that! both in action and idea, productive of consequences having no ethical 
ane. relations with cause or motive, consideration of those antitheses 
EL should be ignored. This fundamental conclusion accorded with those 


a sn a the ethically “indifferent” nature of “yang” 

E ee schools indeed bluntly. denied any 
si) ot to be directed T all between good and evil. Action anyhow was 
iM idea for the ee y Consideration for either. There was only one 
mi Harmony: oni 8e to keep fixedly before his mind, and that was 
= f : Harmony, ae one path for him to walk, and that was the Way of 
ie quiet, FE between Seen and Unseen, gods and men, in a 
a doings to the oe Unpurposeful adaptation of oneself and one’s 

M from se. display Gee Processes of the universe. “The Sage is free 
de he is nt ue he shines: from self-assertion, therefore 
HN ToWledgeg- ut. Tom self-boasting, therefore his merit is ack- 


tt} It is useless for a complacency, therefore he acquires superiority.” 
et seal Pro oes to have a purpose, since the purposes of the 
ii the Tao to act are clearly beyond his grasp. For: “It is the Way 


Without thin 


king of acting; to conduct affairs 
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without feeling the trouble of them; to taste without discernin 
flavour; to consider the small as great; the few as Many , | qi 
perceives the philosopher struggling to adapt inadequate hie 4 
thoughts and experiences to the inchoate and inexpressible Conce an ! 
of a Reality behind the Veil. Dts 
The mystic of all ages and climes must feel some instinctive sym. À 
pathy for this negative, anarchistic attitude. It offers q longed, 
freedom from man-made laws; eschews, or anyhow seeks to an : 
the dilemma propounded when virtue is promised a reward, ant fe 


proposes instead the prospect—congenial to the mystic Mind—~of, i 
reaching out towards the secret heart of things, and the achievemen; | 
of a mystical harmonious union with its purposes. Perhaps the | 
doctrine could have found some true and fruitful content With à | 
God who was both First Principle and Person, One, a Father 
and Love. | 

The Taoist never reached that basic conception, and all the | 
aberrations of his creed, the ultimate unfruitfulness of his noble | 
transcendental gropings, must be traced to that cause. The Great | 
Tao was itself, of course, an impersonal Principle, but the cop. | 
viction of an Unseen World and Unseen Powers, building on and 


gathering up the primitive animistic beliefs common to all peoples, | 


approved the existence of gods and spirits—not One, but many, nor | 
Love, though some might exhibit reflections of that ethereal quality, | 
But generally, the gods, in accordance with basic Taoist principles, | 
were neither good nor evil. A cynic might say they were both, like M 
Man himself! More properly, they were “indifferent.” Anyhow, i | 
was not for man, unable to distinguish good or evil for himself, to 
presume to judge the ethical qualities of the gods. They might often | 
be disagreeable, but they were a part of the scheme of things—a [ 
much more important part than Man, whose chief concern must be … 
to win their favour if possible, or at least avoid giving offence to 
them. Properly approached and duly propitiated they might fulfil a 
useful function for helpless Man blindly groping through the maty f 
processes of the Great Tao. In a word, since there was no true ethical 
content in the Universe, since good and evil were but names whereby [o 
Man attempted to explain the unaccountable circumstances in which 3 
he found himself, the Sage would seek only to follow the Way of t | 
Gods, to keep his thoughts and actions in tune with theirs, 1 the | 
constant faith that they, being of a superior and more spiritua | 
nature, would have a surer insight into the transcendent process” C 
z the Great Tao. Thus we touch again the chords of every mystics f 
eing. L 
No true mystic can be merely pragmatical, but it is in the Ha o 
of things that every creed must be judged by ultimate results: > D 
Taoist, seeking harmonious concord with the unaccountable © 
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was necessarily pragmatical. There was 
ications of ther test than that of achieving Harmony, and the 
no zd done so was obviously the avoidance of trouble, 
lations with men and things, and the attainment 
hereof the visible signs were respect, considera- 
of a quiet PT lite on earth. Inevitably, as in so many other creeds, 
ton) tic aspiration for action without thought of reward Proved 
the my: ‘em developed a cult based intrinsically on the Principle 
empty. a and propitiation of the vast hierarchy of gods and 
E functioned under the mysterious direction of the Great 
e nd as is the way of cults, practice degenerated from the nobler 
implications of philosop iy ; à 
Temples and shrines became mere loci for the practice of pro- 
pitiatory rites whereby the favour of the god could be won, and the 
required information received for the securing of harmonious con- 
sequences for all the actions, great or small, that go to make the sum 
of daily existence. It might be a mere matter of catching fish, graver 
ones such as warding off blight from the crops and fruit-trees, 
disease in beast or man, a journey, marriage, perhaps some portentous 
political decision. Good and evil . . . these were neither in things nor 
actions, but only in consequences that failed to achieve the essential 
concord. Needless to say, that there was infinite scope for the 
development of every superstition, for the employment of chatms 
and magic, elixirs, astrology, and divination in all their wide and 
varied range. The experience of our time can assure us that the 
magic was not always vain, and that the Taoist belief in the intrinsic 
unity of things must often have received miraculous confirmation 
from their probings into the secrets of the inner nature of man and 
ee =. z their mystic relations to the courses of the heavenly 
ce ae e ue combinations of external circumstances. 
he not, thererore, be too severe on those tesponsible for 
e uneasy developments. The gods indeed already existed i th 
Popular mind before the hil h y ieee 
ite Rass EL . Phllosop ers strove to account for them. 
ith gala ae aus the co-ordinating principle of the Great 
Daten ee 5 o modify the crudities of primal superstitions, 
Oea nee a ore poetical, if not a more spiritual sanction 
y the cult, for educated and uneducated alike, 


came to be little 
E a gad a than a purposeful seeking of the assistance 


) favour i i in thi 
Operation w k or to avoid misfortune. Success in this 
Teward Sone Ting reward, in this world and the next, and the 
truly successtul a. yee earth, in the form of long life; for those 
ta Was not lon Place in the Abode of the Immortals. 

bad” crept Hee: then before those puzzling words “good” and 
ordinary Speech w ae Taoist vocabulary. They were a necessity of 
en considering the honours due to the successful 


OI 


existence, 
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achievement of Harmony. A “good” deed was one that was ion 
to the gods, and if contradictions arose, owing to the same a 
bringing sometimes fortune and sometimes misfortune, then te $ 
definition concluded that there were good and evil gods a ik 
announcing a fresh breakdown of the “indifferent”’ Principles i à 
earlier philosophy. Moreover, practical considerations, the contin | 
conflict with ethical Confucianism, necessitated some scheme A Í 
checking the undoubted misdeeds of erratic men. So definition à a 
in again, and Taoism outdid Confucianism with its long schedules a | 
“things not done.” But the schedules strangely preserved in thei 
incongruities those earlier “indifferent” conceptions. It is not oul 
to perceive any consistent ethical content in such Warnings à | 
follows: E 
“if he strides over the hearth; kills newly-born children: i 


he sings and dances on the last day of the moon . . . spits When | 
fronting the north, sighs when fronting the fireplace, points at; 
rainbow, or kills a tortoise without reason . . .”’ he shall suffer, 


shortening of life. The periods vary from one hundred days to twely | 
ears. 
7 Obviously the compilers of the code are still chiefly concerned for 
the feelings of the gods over these matters. Even if some of the | 
scheduled offences are truly bad according to our ethic, they, like the « 
other trivial or “indifferent” ones, are only so because they are | 
offensive to the heavenly beings. They are punishable again, not 
from any principle of justice, but because acts offensive to the gods | 
upset the Harmony of the Tao, and bring misfortune on all. The lack! 
of any real ethical relation between punishment and crime emphasizes | 


f 


the point. The penalties are reckoned in days or years deducted h 


from life on earth, and the scale is based on the amount of offence | 
given to the gods, not to the moral prejudices of men. Doubtless | 
the philosopher could declare that in some ultimate Utopian con: | 
summation, when the last discord had been silenced, and the perfet | 
harmony of all things within the Tao achieved, such differences dl À 
outlook would merge in a wider vision. It may well be so, but such? M 
time still seems as far off as it was 2,500 years ago. 

The Confucians, meanwhile, were steadily developing their moril E 
and political theories, and the Confucian scheme was compendiols k 
enough in both respects. It laid down a complete ethic that dispa | 
no essential difference from other ethical schools. It ropouncel à i 
political theory based on the analogy between the State and wg 
Family, that echoes continually in our own Empire broadcasts a a 
to-day. Yet Confucian ethic and Confucian political theory H 4 
always lacked the dynamic necessary to give them reality. The let ae 
was there, but the spirit that giveth life was lacking. The cold pe 
of history supply the confirmatory commentary, whilst the Y 
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and the acceptance of the alien doctrine of 


3 ism, £ 1 
shy ae vival of S pressive evidences of the inadequacy of any 
WP Buddhism 2 an creed to satisty the expansive aspirations of the 


Dey E positivist gunar 
tu puman D Buddhism later) therefore held its own because, with 
thy 4 Taoism o ring to gross superstitions, it could provide scope for 
Tye all its pan arnings, because it gave assurance of some other kind of 
fo, z mystical y ond this world of sin and sorrow. Paradoxical as it 
aii existence DEY rhaps better for men to be more concerned with 


tt it was pe 

tal i ae Pe ing gods and spirits (even Chinese gods and 

y | spirits) than for their own mere material prosperity. And the best 

à Taoist does seem to have conformed to some of the highest con- 
ceptions of the perfect gentleman, with perhaps an over-emphasis 

yi on the gentleness. ; - 

hen “The Sage will feel kindly towards all creatures. . .. He will make 

at à | himself correct, and so transform others. . . . He ought not to vaunt 

era hissuperiorities. . . . He will be gentle, frugal, and humble. . . .” For, 


ele | says Lao-tsu, “With that gentleness I can be bold; with that frugality 
… I can be liberal; shrinking from taking precedence, I can become a 


fu  vessel of the highest honour.” 
the Since Art is the expression of the spirit, we perceive that Chinese 
the plastic art, architecture, poetry, and literature owe their highest 
ae, inspirations to Taoism. The familiar dragon, clearly outlined, or 
not lurking in some mysterious background, symbolizes the active “yang” 
nd Principle. The Sage, brooding on the lonely mountain, whilst the 
ack Cranes fly across the red glow in the evening sky, is pondering on the 
ies | elusive secret of the Great Tao’s harmony. The poet, seeking a theme 
ed to express his unaccountable transcendental yearnings, strives to 
nc | create a picture of the mystical union of the Seen and the Unseen. 
less | 
00: The changing shapes of wind-swept clouds, 
a The energies of flowers and plants, 
5 of The crags and cliffs of mountains, 
hay All these are like mighty Tao. 

; SSU-KUNG Tu (A.D. 834-908). History of Chinese 
A E Literature, H. A. Giles. 
ious 2 


For all À 
Great Ro and simple, scholar and boor, the conception of the 


ays | : ; 
: ungs with it an 


da that concerned ik uplifting sense of a process higher than 
a eclares the common destinies of ephemeral man. It 
0 

ave M The unseen Power that mov i i 

| : es, and guides, and stills 

tte animated nature’s varied life a 

ges ee where all seemed useless strife . . . 

eff / -TEH (nineteenth century). Chinese Poems, trans- 


lated by Chas. Budd. 
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Again, just as in Europe the anarchy of Gothic and Ba 
styles defied the cold severity of classical forms, so, in Ch: Odu 
grotesque extravagances of temple and shrine continued to as 
Great Tao’s freedom from line and logic. The Buddhist “Pagoda” | 
it developed in China owes much to Taoism. There is Taoist as | 
as Christian and Buddhist inspiration behind the greatest of Budde o 
artistic conceptions—the female Kwan Yin or Goddess of Mer D 
The “Arhats” have close affinities with the Taoist Sages, and a E 
of the gods of Chinese Buddhist art and cult have a Taoist ori à is 
whilst the Chinese Buddhist monastery and temple Preserve tu | 
Taoist style. ‘| 

On the other hand, Taoism certainly took from Buddhism its fom | 
of cult and ritual; and also the dubious conception of a Hell, A | 
the wicked, inadequately punished on earth, whether by man or i 
accordance with the peculiar retributions of the Taoist schedul | 
could receive the fuller meed due to them. As with Buddhism, tẹ 
women were, of course, in a majority there. The business apparently | 
grew so much as to require a special judge, who was duly set wt 
in the person of an Immortal Sage of the priestly family of Chang 
He passed his earthly existence in the eleventh and twelfth centuri | 
A.D., achieving the ripe age of 126 years. 

It was inevitable that the Taoists should take the opposite sid į 
to the Confucians in the political conflict that outran many centuries | 
It was the one, familiar to all histories, between democracy an, 
autocracy. China eventually achieved a workable compromise, but | 
the seeds of discord were always there, and have, of course, cometo 
fruit again in these days. 


Confucian political theory, however it modified itself in practic 


sert t 


was fundamentally democratic. The root of all was the individual 
and the personal character of that individual. The State was matt 
for him, not he for the State. It was the misfortune and chief defet 
of Confucianism that, whilst positing this great truth, it failed 
provide a sufficient foundation for the character necessary to 8 p 
practical content to it. 
For the Taoist, on the other hand, immersed in his conception d g 
the Great Tao, it'was natural to confer reality on political organis 7 
that carried in them a suggestion of harmonious unity. The IO | 
was.thus an early Hegelian, or rather, to be true to chronol f 
Hegel, who in fact drew much inspiration from Chinese sources i | 
a Taoist! For these the State was the most important eau 
conforming most nearly to the processes of the Great Tao: 1 a 
claimed to have its parallel in the Unseen World, where a Sa ] 
Ruler, set up by the Tao, autocratically guided the actions 0% 


gods and spirits. By analogy the ruler on earth must be a ing 
too. He, and he alone could bear the responsibility for maint 
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f the State organism within itself and in relation to 
the harmony v He, and he alone could intercede with the Ruler 
-wol al well-being. A subject, as individual, was of as 
for the a5 he is declared to be in the Neo-Hegelian State 
jittle Boe ee Western world of to-day. The Taoists, then, stood 
concepts of 0 and Divine Right of the Ruler, and the prevailing 
for Oe A times provided a strong justification for that plea. 
anarchy of Saal compromise the Chinese Emperor drew attributes 
In the even hools. As Supreme Ruler on Earth, reflecting the 
from both ae Ruler on High, he received divine honours. He was 
authority ven and he alone could commune with its Lord for 
= ee of the great State family. He was the source of all earthly 
authority. — > GE Tag: liti 
Yet Confucianism, in opposition to extreme Taoist political theory, 
imposed on this autocracy salutary checks that endured to the 
et o autocratic powers depended on a Mandate from 
Heaven. Failure to justify that Mandate gave the people, asserting 
their individual human rights, an intrinsic right of remonstrance, in 
the last resort, of rebellion. The frequent changes in Chinese Dynas- 
ties, even the imposed acceptance of foreign ones, derived from that 
fundamental if dangerous principle. Nor did the Taoists always stand 
aloof from revolutionary movements. It would be perfectly congenial 
to their theories to assume that the disorders in the State were due, 
anyhow in part, to the failure of the Rulers to maintain the Celestial 
concord. The morality or immorality of their actions, indeed, were 
not in question. They had displeased the gods, and the proofs were 
floods, famine, disease, brigandage, barbarian invasions. . . . Heaven’s 
favour being withdrawn, it was right to seek a new ruler and the 
wisdom of a Sage; his insight into the processes of the Great Tao; 
2 ee his skill in charms, magic, the reading of signs, might well 
ee oes for the purpose. Yet, significantly enough, on the 
ee ae ; foreign conquest, it Was the Taoists who stood by the 
nos ae of the Nationalists, when the Confucian bureaucrats 
ÿ wisdom had made their peace with the conquerors. 


e Taoists, to ee 
. » LOO, Seem 
nationalism, ” ed to have inspired the subsequent renascent 


Broad] . ; ; es 
Tache ES, however, the Taoist would be classed as a greater 


Were, in a > Sonservative than his Confucian opponent. Both 


Css to tradition and the ways of the ancestors, but 
the Individua S anyhow in theory, stressed the importance of 
© Poorest thr PProved education, and gave opportunity for it to 
Politica] theor ough its admirable system of scholarships, Taoist 
atmony hae rofessed yearnings for a mythical Golden Age, where 
“n Secured by keeping the people in a safe ignorance, 
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employed from generation to generation on hereditary task, 
free from all ambitions for change and progress. any 
E 


Then “the people had their regular and constant nature | ; 
did not form themselves into separate classes ... they were left 
their natural tendencies. . . . Men walked with slow and Tave “fe 


and with looks directed steadily forwards. On the hills were no ia 


de, 


paths . . . on the lakes no boats nor dams.... Birds and beasts 
lived as one family . . . How could men know amongst themselves . 
distinctions of superior and small? Equally without knowledge th 
did not leave the path of their natural virtue; equally fre, fn 
desires they were in a state of pure simplicity ; their nature was +, p 
it ought to be.” | 
This is of course polemic, designed to confute the Confucian | 
adversary, but behind the paradoxes we may still perceive the fie 
earnest gropings after the intangible Secret of the Great Tao, | 
The contribution of Taoist philosophy to the development of t 
Chinese mind and character thus becomes clear. The Chinese jy 
essentially pragmatical, he judges by results. He is the reverse dp 
quixotic, choosing the way of least resistance, as being, naturally $ 


less likely to upset the harmony of things. He has an aptitude in 


S e 
= 


management, accommodation, and compromise—good things in fe 
their place and degree—rather than for firm decision calculated ty E 
break down or burst through the obstacles to action. In a word, he! 
makes an admirable politician, in the less estimable interpretation | 
of that term! He is certainly superstitious to a degree far exceeding | ] 
that of any other civilized people, though we may note that similar | 
tendencies are not absent amongst the more backward peoples du 
Europe to-day. He is both sceptic and fatalist, for since his Taoist _ 
denies the possibility of any sure ethical guide to action, he mus a 
perforce surrender himself quietistically to circumstances, seekin 
only, with the favour of the gods, so to adapt himself to them ast 
escape the greatest possible amount of trouble. Yet with thet) 
negative qualities there is also scope in Taoism for “the lag! # 
heart the kindlier hand,” to reprove, as ever, the sterner, hard | 
attitude of the strict follower of ethical rule. The Way of the Sagt i 
after all a Way of Harmony, of concord between gods and men ae 
the forces of Nature. The discipline of ceremonial, the rigidity" M 
law, the stern adherence to the dictates of tradition and cay z 
these things are doubtless necessary for the making of a man; r E 
such is the strange paradox of his nature, he must also te” PE 
them with humbleness, meekness, and occasional relaxations 0. fe. 
strict letter of the law, otherwise the disciplines provoke the qu M 
of harshness, tyranny, and cruelty. 0 til 
In the conclusion of the whole matter we may recognize A 
neither Confucianism nor Taoism have proved adequate for 
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ot suffice—even if it can be done, as the Confucian 
7 distinguish between good and bad by rule and line, 
proposes to contemplate a world beyond the senses. The Taoist 
or to i h tion in holding that there was such a world, and that 
pad his justi ct be the final judge, as Emanuel Kant announced 
Man's n ago. The Taoists were his forerunners, too, as they 
an egnant Hegel’s. . 
were -n the West the conclusion should not be hard to find. We 
For us ae d to have a light, but are rather given in these days 
have a = ly under a bushel. Yet there is no other solution that 
uD ne = meets the case than the conception of a single God, the 
ae ae as ways are indeed often inscrutable, but whose attri- 
ie re ultimately embraced in the all-concluding one of Love; 
who values each living soul for its own sake, and so assures us of our 
individuality, declaring it more important than any man-made 
thing or concept, ethical or political. Nor, if we are Christians, need 
we be ashamed to conceive of that Love as manifesting itself in the 
person of a Divine Son and the abiding presence of a Holy Spirit, who 
does, in sundry times and places, and moments of peril, difficulty, and 
hard choice, give us the grace to guide us along the Way of the true 
Harmony, a Way that is not the mere process of an impersonal 
Tao, directing a hierarchy in which gods and men and beasts, plants 
and matter, differ only in degree, but the Way of the One Living God. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


c= 


IN the article which appeared in PHILOSOPHY of October I 
“Scholasticism’’ passages occur, without marks of quotation, fe O 
scribed from an article by Fr. John J. Toohey, S.J., in The T a 
Theological Quarterly of July 1919. The writer of the article o 
“Scholasticism,” on being communicated with, has written as alls : 
in explanation: oi 
“Originally the article was much shorter . . . and from time il 
time I added extracts which I had copied out from various Source | 
without always knowing the authors. Unfortunately I lost the 
commonplace book . . . and therefore I could not verify any note | 
I had made; that was the reason I inserted the note at the endo 
the article—I am sorry that I could not be more precise. I ap 
writing immediately to Fr. Toohey, S.J., to ask his forgivenss i 
and I give you full leave to make any apology you think necessary 
in the Journal. | 
“Yours very truly, ; 
“Feux Horr, | 
“November 12, 1936.” | 


ù 


The Surveys on “Philosophy in France” and “Philosophy in 
Germany” not having reached the Editor in time for the current M 
issue, it is hoped to arrange for them to appear in the Api 
or July numbers. | 
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NEW BOOKS 


ic of Experience. By H. J. Paton, D.Litt. (London: George 
2 


Kant’s as Ltd. 1936. Pp. Vol. I, 585; Vol. II, 510. Price 2 vols., 
; Allen : 
ran os.) : i 
vi F 3 to Kant’s greatness as a ae that m about him, 
E It is a are as good as Professor Paton’s commentary, leave the 
OF even when Cr feeling of disappointment. The range of the Critical 
Oty reader with = wide that any serious work about it is bound to raise ques- 
S 1S 


ji Philosophy mand to be answered, but which no author could reasonably 
J ty tions gue i deal with even in two substantial volumes. Professor Paton 
be expecte ly faced this difficulty, and has firmly, perhaps too firmly, restricted 


Tees RTE z> 
the has Qu task, which indeed is no easy one, of elucidating the Critique 

otes hime nn as far as the end of the Transcendental Analytic. The method 

ial Wee adopts is that of an exposition and commentary on the work, 
of | whi 


‘on by section, in the order in which it was originally published, and this 
am Ur br the absence of any satisfactory commentary in 
} method, though justified by e abs y LOU ry 

English, has certain inevitable drawbacks. The professional student of Kant 

AT) may complain that he is not offered any general appreciation of the critical 
f position as a whole, but is told too often that, whether he likes it or not, so- 
and-so was Kant’s view on a particular point, and that it is at least not a 
silly view. As to whether in the last resort the Critical Philosophy is the 
truth or not, Professor Paton strenuously refuses to commit himself, though 
the reader will probably have little doubt that he believes it to be sound in 
principle. But, however much we may regret this abstinence in respect of 
_ ultimate problems, we must recognize that the discussion of them would 
have carried the author beyond the limits which he set himself. In his own 
| words, “a book of the type I have now written, if I could have read it when 
eni | first I began the study of Kant, would have saved me from endless misunder- 
pil © standing and much unnecessary labour: and I hope that I may have done 
ree to make further progress more easy for my successors” (I, 18), and 
ere writing not Primarily for experts who already understand 
D who de Kant meant in the Critique, but rather for the vast majority 
" BOGA S, to find out, and whose labour, though heavy enough, will 

y lightened by the existence of this book. 


more serious criticism o; i : 
ee a of the running commentary as a method of ex 


The f. Pique Is that it involves an unnecessary amount of repetition. 
rn z ae with Kant, not with the commentator, for it is inseparable 

M that it should ae aed which he himself deliberately chose to employ 
| anticipations of es constant references to what has gone before and 
| the reader of a co at is still to come. There is, therefore, a real danger that 
© Bel that he is loge a TY; as Of the Critique itself, may from time to time 
t of problems with all too little guidance as to 


iS Which of oe lost in a fores 
Ki to b are really of vital i $ 
at the plac importance. No difficulty seems ever really 


-e dealt with 
er b e where i g 
entire) Ck or forwards for f e it occurs in the text, but we are referred 


gives a Would be to achi ae discussion of it. To overcome this defect 
er eve the impossibl ain] 
time to tp der all Possible assistan PT 


omi ne that ¢ ce, especially by informing him from 
A ‘ta without ca and sections which are mainly repetitive may be 
ent to his understanding of the complete doctrine. 
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In view of the author’s explicit statement of his purpose, the ¢ 
must be judged solely by its success in explaining what Kant’, Hon 
was, not what it ought to have been or might possibly have bee Achy! 
studied the works of his Hegelian successors. By this Standard ie val 
completely successful, and provides a thorough and comprehensi Sa, 
tion of a view prevalent, especially in this country, “that Kant a Tey 
incompetent; that he had a wholly imperfect grasp of what he vas Ti i 
say: and that the Critical Philosophy, which in the Critique is Partly ¢ By 
in a mass of non-Critical doctrine and partly not even expressed rl 
known in its full stature only to a few choice spirits of whom Kant at al, 


was not one” (II, 371). In contrast to this fantastic doctrine, Probe Le 
persistently and rightly maintains that the Critique expresses à oe 
and intelligible view with which we may disagree but which we Be + 
least to take the trouble to understand. “The modern tendency is Res 
“to treat Kant with condescension seems to me based on no rational a Spb 
and, paradoxical though it may appear to the present age, I Will at 
to express the opinion—an opinion which grows ever firmer the a 
study the Kritik—that Immanuel Kant had a far better understands 
the Critical Philosophy than any commentator who ever lived” (ibid), H 

It is, of course, impossible to give any summary account of a work oft 
kind, and I shall do no more than indicate briefly the points in Proj, 
Paton’s exposition which I find especially helpful and interesting: I will te 
discuss at somewhat greater length the major issues on which I cannot age 


his account of Kant’s doctrine as wholly satisfactory. i 


g 


have in themselves, even when abstracted from experience, a certain necesi 
and universality: for in knowing them, we know, apart from experience, W 
all their parts must be. Our intuition of them is pure inasmuch as it ii 
tuition of a whole whose parts can be known independently of experien 
(L 105). Thus “the two senses of priori are bound up. Space and time# 
known a priori firstly as wholes which necessarily determine the chara 


pi 


of their parts, and secondly as necessary conditions of experience. If te 
were not a priori ideas in the first sense, they would not be a priori Hh 


length, and here, too, his view seems to me at least to be entirely con” 
have never been able to understand the doctrine that Kant invente alt 
mental process known as “synthetic thinking” subject to laws different Y 
those of ordinary logical thought, which, I suppose, is what is mean A 
the assertion that formal logic gives us the forms of analytic JU 
only, and not the forms of synthetic judgment. Professor Paton 15 Eo 
tionably correct when he says (I, 213) that there is no evidence Wy 
that Kant ever held such a belief. It is its concern with the origin ns a 
cognitions which gives to Transcendental Logic its peculiar character i 4 
and while it is correct to say that Formal Logic by ignoring the ™ 13 

concepts fails to see that they may be of different kinds or that the an% (À 


_ T00 
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upposes synthesis, it certainly does not follow that 

ch they rest Dee reason either untrue or inadequate in its own sphere 
c is for tha her that synthetic judgments add to our knowledge 
is es formaliter, and for this reason formal logic gives 
” yialiter far as they are synthetic: but this does not imply 
mater aes them ie form of all judgment or that logic gives no account 
a is not t i 215). In dealing with the Transcendental Deduction 

h a common Le fessor Paton is mainly concerned to refute once and 
Peony evolved by Adickes and Vaihinger and further 

or Norman Kemp Smith. He claims to show that the 


e fact 
2). Th nd not m 


Deduction, W f view. Kant, for better or worse, saw fit to divide it into a 

coherent oe = objective deduction, and to subdivide each of these into a 

abt ampon as d an authoritative exposition. Hence it is not really very sur- 
i an 


E provisiona e can discover in it traces of a number of different arguments, 
uh me 2 of these omit factors (e.g. the threefold transcendental syn- 
ny, and that S 


orj thesis) 


ingg P R of the Critique and then to claim that it must be a patchwork 
| 0 1S 


; ates and from different points of view because some 
cae rs which properly belong (and, in fact, are found) 
j P Two further points deserve especial notice. In the first place 
| nee Paton is, I believe, fully justified in the insistence with which he 
i stresses Kant’s conviction that both the Deduction and the Principles are 
primarily concerned with the actual objects of physical science; the latter in 
particular are intelligible only in the light of the views expounded in the 
Monadologia Physica and the Metaphysische Anfangsgrund der Naturwissen- 
schaft; and, secondly, he is surely correct in emphasizing, though it should 
not be necessary to do so, that Kant neither abandoned nor qualified his 
belief in the existence of independent things in themselves in B. 

There remain, however, two fundamental problems of Kantian inter- 
pretation as to which every serious commentator must be required to state 
and maintain a considered view. They are (1) what precisely did Kant under- 

: Stand by the phenomenon or empirical object? And (2) what was Kant's 
. doctrine of inner sense and its relation to time? Professor Paton has much 
to say that is true and important on both these points, but on neither of 
ca oe I feel confident that he has completely solved the problems which 

ilique presents or even (since he does not claim to have spoken the last 


act word) that his a i 
ccount i | | 
ny oe 1s as complete as might be expected from his handling 


oe the first, he is firmly of the opinion that the phenomenon is 
eee ae Which intervenes between our mind and the thing in itself 
appearances s = distinguishes an object from a succession of subjective 
i ts ne holds, just the necessary combination of those appearances 


… MPosed by + 
a: of imagination we of our thought and by the transcendental synthesis 


P n 
o 107 


4s, there ng through the medium of time II, 167). The object 

th! the ae Ci to be regarded as one idea among ee 2 rather i is 

e fore the ditties Of ideas in a necessary synthetic unity (II, 379), and there- 

E M the fact alee between an object and a mere subjective appearance lies 

e Sus (II, 4 40) the latter is Simply a partial or temporary aspect of the 
0 : 


W thi Ss 
a harmon a Whether or not it i 
tion of the ¢ much of what Kant is 


S satisfactory as a view, is evidently 
ategories (cf. in particular 


maintaining, especially in the Deduc- 
À 104-5). It is only when we attempt 
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to interpret the Analogies that it loses its initial Plausibility as 
account of the critical position. It is essentially a development Comp, 
fundamental notion that the mind has a priori knowledge only of of Ray 
itself contributed to its object by an activity of a priori Synthe: ati 
struction, and we may reasonably suppose that he himself reached. Tg, 
tion by reflection on the function of the figure constructed ne $ 
rule in Euclidean geometry. If this is the case, it is hardly Surprisin mg b 
complete formulation of it in the Deduction is more satisfacto that 
“object” under consideration is a triangle than when it is Something 4, 
the term “object” is more safely applied, i.e. a physical body. It is pa 
possible to interpret the Analogies on the assumption that the Objects | 
which science attempts to deal really are our constructions ne 
the same sense that geometrical figures are; but Professor Paton rey 
hold this view. On the contrary, he rightly maintains that Kant bees t 
the existence of physical substances which exercise rea] Causa] effican 
not merely in causality as a necessary sequence of ideas (II, 281, 28) A 
is thus faced, as was Kant himself, with the ultimate problem, na 
how can phenomena be at once products of our synthetic imagination à 
also in any intelligible sense causally operative physical Substances, He T 
indeed admit that he is not prepared fully to discuss this problem te 
and mentions that it involves the doctrine of double affection expouris 
in the Opus Postumum (II, 279). But surely it must be discussed unless i. 
prepared to admit that the whole critical theory rests on an assumption wi 
we cannot reasonably be asked to grant. In his own words, “I do not fini! 
difficult to suppose that our minds are such that to them reality must app; 
as physical bodies in space which must conform to the laws of geomein’ 
but for some reason I do find it difficult to suppose—and I imagine that mr 
share this difficulty—that our minds are such that to them reality ms 
appear, not only as a succession of changes in time, but as a succession? 
changes in time which must conform to causal law” (2bid.). In other wort! 
“the difficulty is to understand how it (the mind) can impose a causal ot. 
on my actual sense-perceptions” (II, 280). | 
When it is formulated in these explicit terms the problem is inde! 
hopeless one, but I cannot help thinking that Professor Paton has involve 
Kant in it unnecessarily by his uncompromising rejection of all “phe: 
menalist” heresies in the interpretation of the Critique. I do not ms 
find his ground for such rejection very convincing; indeed, it seems to 
to be primarily his belief that anything asserted by Vaihinger must 1 
sarily be false. Apart from this, we have no evidence but the assertion iy 
Kant was not a “representative idealist.” But this amounts only to sl 
that he did not, as Descartes and Berkeley had done, maintain that! 
existence of our minds is immediately known to us, whereas that of phy 
bodies rests on an inference. What he maintained against this view, hove! 
was, as Professor Paton himself explicitly recognizes, that our ideas i 
of objects and of the self were representative in character, ie. Mae 
intellectual intuitions. In view of this I can see no reason why Kane 
not maintain (and I think he does maintain) the existence (a) of @ es fa 
things in themselves of whose character and relations, since they ae 
Hye Ornesi not spatio-temporal, we can know. nothing. We can, howeve . ; 
that it consists of a plurality of self-subsistent entities related by ee 
of final, not mechanical causes. This seems to me to be clearly the wh 
the Appendix to the Dialectic and of the second and third Critiques i 
a world of Newtonian bodies causally interacting in space and er dl 
are not actually perceived but are representations by imagination of W 
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action is thus simply a representation of the real (but 


inter. 5 
eir real causal ns exists in that world. This implies, of course, that 
T oa nee ie is not a “construct” of productive imagination in the 
: unive 


the physical in which triangles are the constructs of geometers, but such a 


ale jiteral ser erfectlY consistent with the Kantian thesis that imagination is 
by doctrine is P ad intellectual, 1.e. receptive and spontaneous in character. 
Bt. both sensuous mate aggregate of sensa which are representations imme- 
atg 5) Of an mane therefore mediately of (a). If this were the case, it would 
eng diately of (b) an e to use the word “causality” of anything except neces- 


Why be strictly ‘ons within (b). It might, however, be applied by analogy to rela- 


ou, sary ea sentation between (a) and ( ), (b) and (o), and also (a) and (c). 
Sv tions of rept develop a case for maintaining that this was actually Kant’s 
cr I cannot here ai suggest that Professor Paton may perhaps have been 
ês by view. I merely es that Kant was not a representative idealist to an under- 
vedi Jed by his ate r of the doctrine that all cognition is somehow 
) x ca i S in character. That Kant in fact did hold tbis view is clear not 
a D on the evidence of the Critique, but also from his explicit statements 
a cate Anthropologie. It is somewhat obscured by the translation of Vor- 
; à te as “idea” rather than “representation,” though the former has much 
lord it. 
ct ae est of inner sense, and especially Kant's final exposition of 
ie it in § 25 of Deduction B, Professor Paton does not claim to have given a 
whi completely satisfactory account of what Kant had in mind. Perhaps no such 
find; account is possible, though I myself feel, as he does, that if I understood 
Wey Kant better I should realize that the view is not as paradoxical and un- 
ney plausible as it appears to me at present to be. My only criticism under this 
mr head is that Professor Paton might have made more of the psychological 
m theory formulated by Tetens! and adopted by Kant in the Anthropologie?, 
joni that the activity of thinking actually causes a physical modification of the 
wor cortex, and it is this modification which produces the sensuous representa- 
o tions which are the matter of inner as distinct from outer sense. It is also, 


I think, to be noted that states of feeling and willing, because of their non- 
representational character, are not strictly data of inner sense at all. Thus 
the sole content of inner sense is the representation of my own thinking 
activity. This would, of course, account for the diffculty which Kant finds 
in the Analogies of getting the phenomena which are the data of outer sense 
into time, which is the form of inner sense—but assuming that this was really 
his view, I still do not see how it could be worked out in detail. 
oe ee great merits of this commentary is the stress which it lays on 
Core a Se acceptance of the mathematical and physical theories which 
a philosg a ie at the time when he wrote. In the nature of the case 
inquiry ae z in is closely concerned with the scope and limits of scientific 
the Critical ne € science as it finds it, it would therefore be absurd to expect 
tion in detail ee even if it is sound in principle, to require no modifica- 
geometry and qua = light of such scientific developments as non-Euclidean 
Was far less ee ete It must, however, be remembered that Kant 
Was in respect of ph In his acceptance of contemporary psychology than he 
Steater, He Kees S where his own knowledge of the subject-matter was 
uman un cee hat what he fairly described as the “physiology of the 
did not ing could be taken as firmly established, and therefore 
A Tetens, on. ee of a psychology derived almost entirely 
ant’s M ische Versuche, « ” 
Cf. K., Vol, VIL RC oder E e Ce rer ae Pp. 93. 
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from a rather crude physiological theory of perception. It is interest 
observe that modern Gestalt Psychology, which is based on ne 
similar to those of Kant, finds much the same difficulty as he did in en tion 
for our apprehension of an objective time order, and I suspect They ty 
explanation of Kant’s perplexities though not of his attempted soit 
them involves a more exhaustive criticism of those assumptions than Dee 
Paton has given. so 
These, however, are clearly problems which demand further and deta: 
inquiry. The real contribution which Professor Paton’s work Ae 
Kantian studies in this country is that of providing a solid foun ace S ty 
which further investigation can be based, and the very full document: 
which it contains fully qualifies it as the standard work on this part of a 
philosophy. It is greatly to be hoped that the author will exten nt 
cover at least the remainder of the Critique of Pure Reason. 


ditsoap | 


T. D. Wen, C 

The Thought and Character of William James: as revealed in Unpublish k 
Correspondence, together with his Published Writings. By RALPH Bartoy f 
PERRY. (London: Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 193 
Two vols. Pp. xxxviii + 826 and xxii + 786. Price 42s. net.) 


In 1920, ten years after James’s death, The Letters of William James were 
published. They received wide attention; for all were interesting, some were 
fascinating, and the editor, James’s son Henry, skilfully supplied a bio. 
graphical framework that gave unity and charm to the collection. In the 
picture of 1920, however, the man, of set purpose, was made to dominate 
the philosopher, and those who wanted to see the philosopher gowned a 
well as gownless (to use a metaphor that may not be applicable to America) | 
were left with a lively hope of favours to come. As the editor explained | 
(Letters, I, viii): “I have not included letters that are wholly technical or 3 
polemic. Such documents belong in a study of James’s philosophy, or ina E 
history of its origin and influence. However interesting they might be to M 
certain readers, their appropriate place is not here.” ! 


LIE TO À 


HER 


I should be conveying an entirely false impression if I suggested that | 
Mr. Perry’s ample pages in the present two volumes are a philosophical E 
biography in the derogatory sense that they deal with their subject wholÿ Fe 
or even primarily as a writer and thinker. James’s character and personality 
is depicted here with loving and with leisurely care. His friends and his Y 
environment, including its changing skies, receive most adequate prominence, p> 
and although readers uninterested in philosophy would probably find it © 
advisable to neglect a good many pages, those who have such an interes 4 
- but have little technical equipment will be almost persuaded by Mr. Peny* g 
_ art that they can follow the whole thing. On the other hand, Mr. Pery A a 
certainly a philosophical biographer in the sense that he explores the cie be 
of James's personality and attempts, in untechnical language but with on S 
clinical acuteness, to diagnose both the benign and the morbid in Ta 3 
spiritual state. Moreover, the book is philosophical in the further sense f E 
it is by far the best account of James’s philosophical and psychological vie 7 z 
their development, their aims, and their potencies that has yet appear ial ES 
(I should say) is ever likely to appear. Nothing is lost by the biograP eet D 
form of presentation or by the choice (wherever possible) of a literary °°. 
than of a technical vocabulary. Furthermore, James’s many contacts alot 
the Europe of his day as well as with the American continent, his PO 
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tecedents of the contemporary ideas that confronted 
intance with the an uch to improve; in a word, his intense professional 
acqualn that be did ee of his thoughts very largely an account of the 
iality make an en Perry, half incidentally, has become the historian of 
socia A js times. ae of the present century with rather extensive retro- 
| y philosophy at oe There are very few living writers who could have done 
7 ospects. 
ts and PT - | 

s aa half so well. ’s altogether peculiar opportunities for performing ee 
Indeed, Mr. Ee equalled by his competence to perform it. He Bh 
o al esteem as well as his friendship. Thus we read in the 

(i va that James, in 1900, regarded Perry as “certainly the soundest, 
Letters (+4: 
most norma 
again, in 1907, t 
es.” in, Mr. Perry has studied and re-studied James's 

important ones).” Again, $ 


1 a . . 5 = 
i dy completed a valuable bibliography, and long ago in his 
more, ha 


p 
ied ; Present Philosop 


hical Tendencies had given an admirable short account of 
3 *% philosophy and its intellectual atmosphere, He shares James’s 
Be m and appreciates James’s artistic interests. He is too candid 
3, con roar to be misled by the headier pieties, and although as a writer 
a another as James was—for he writes to be read and not to be 
heard—this difference, judged by the standards of good biography, is on the 
credit and not on the debit side. : 

The book has six parts, each of them large enough to form a sizeable 
volume by itself, and together exceeding halt a million words by a considerable 
te | margin. The first part is a study in heredity. In it little is said of James’s 
mother, “our protecting spirit, our household genius,” but the father’s 
theologico-literary gifts and electric personality are elaborately portrayed, 
and the radiant intellectual vivacity of the home is made abundantly plain 
especially as regards James’s brother Henry and his sister Alice. The second 
part is a biography of James himself, his medical studies, his artistic projects, 
the Brazilian expedition, his European travels, his chequered health, the 
salutary influence of professional work, the range and nervous alacrity of that 
work, the long, intermittent assiduity required for the Principles of Psychology 
(after success had been attained the pace of this part of the book is rapidly 
ly accelerated). The remaining parts are studies in the several departments of 
y Ta S philosophy. The third deals with James’s early philosophical orienta- 

a ee and Sources, its debt to American and to European con- 
eae ee the like. The fourth part examines James the psychologist, 
iis lone aaa : se him asa moralist and semi-theologian, the sixth deals with 
closes with à ee researches into epistemology and metaphysics. The book 
temperament alanced and beautiful appreciation of his character and 

ti : 

is, i =. S e the proper length of a review of such a book as 
the review Soon Fen chensiye, and abounding in varied interest, but clearly 

Scussed with an © x ery long indeed if the major themes of the book were 
Clearly understands - eligible degree of minuteness. Therefore if the reader 
Correlation Mes S that (in the reviewer's opinion) there is no important 
Teviewed, no me ee length of a review and the importance of the book — 
an his own Signe oe be done if the reviewer advises the reader to 
De PA z the various high matters that the -book discusses 

fto a few cen eae y (although with some compunction) I shall confine 
reflections in the rest of what I have to say. 
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The first part of the book seems to me to be rather lon 

have been and to be less interesting than the rest, If it be Es than t 
: : er 1. Teplied tha: ae 

tecturally, it would have been out of propor tion had it been short at, ae 
say that even architecture is not everything, and that althoy "Tg 
part certainly depicts James’s milieu and has special interest a qa 
of American letters in the last century as well as the quite special S A 
the personality of James’s father, the delay in coming to Win, 
himself is a decided disadvantage. No such strictures can be levai a. 
second part. Its blend of outward and inward is amazingly Skilful at 
picture of a brave but mercurial spirit, eager, impatient, Candid, an, and 
for truth, with strong predilections very difficult to reconcile, nose Steg. 
abroad and restless when at home, enjoying and bringing vitality Bley, 
fessional routine (of the exacting American kind where varieq sine pi 
to be offered by each University teacher in different years) yet ae i by, 
altogether philosophically at the steady burden of his Profession me | 
ineffaceable impression. (The Appendices at the close of Vol. IL mit 
numbers VII and IX, are very illuminating on the professiona] side Pec 

In the other and more narrowly philosophical parts of the book Į al 
call attention to certain special points. In the third part, the intro 
chapter on “James the Empiricist” seem to me to deserve peculiarly k; 
praise. It has brevity and point in a remarkable degree, and its attem i 
show how empiricism (or the ultimate arbitrament of sensuous Matter ae 
can be reconciled with the active questioning of an intellectually experimes 
method and also with the desire to leave room for voluntaristic belief in oe 
restricted spheres gives a more plausible unity to James’s various ains 
philosophy than many would have believed possible. The fourth part, e 
Psychology, is likely to arouse the widest general interest, for Jams 
Principles was his only great book and will continue to be read and enjoy 
long after it has become démodé (as it is, to some extent, even now), The fi! 
part is more difficult to assess. James’s Varieties did what they were mez 
to do, and they still live. They were also his characteristic response (givent 
limitation that they were meant to be heard) to the science-and-relisi: 
theme of his home and upbringing. (To deflate the arrogance of science it 
love of science, and, where the bubble shrank, to discern the wild, the romant: 
and the numinous was an integral part of his life’s aim.) On the other hai 
the Varieties-was largely a livre de circonstance, and James’s excursions int 
ethics, in any technical sense, do not seem to deserve much attention, altho 
his practical talks rank very high indeed among the lay sermons of the work 

In his philosophy, I should say James, like most of his contempt 
was more of an epistemologist than of a metaphysician. His pluralis, 
indeterminism, and practicalism, metaphysically speaking, are perfuncton 
argued. His celebrated rejection of “consciousness” grew out.of his atten 
to deal concretely, in an “‘undesiccated” and “unsuperstitious” way, Wir 
mind-body problem, and a large part of his essay on the subject is concent M 
with the Status of an alleged Bewusstsein überhaupt. Many think, a aa 
did, that his pragmatism, metaphysically speaking, was pretty thin roe 
this matter Mr. Perry’s careful comparison of James’s pragmatis? H i 
. Peirce’s and Dewey’s is of great service), Again, it is not worth while ingu ie 
whether James was or was not a realist, although Mr. Perry does © 
to make such a question intelligible, 5 

On the other hand, James’s pertinacity in attacking these prob Š 
mind and body, subject and object, concepts and percepts, neutral 1 i č 
quality, substance and relation, and the compounding of conscious’, 


es 
epistemological way (particularly in the way of a critical psy® oe 
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apparent to those who knew his work. The 

jon) had always Ae eae invaluable for the additional light it 
z Jume, Ho ad the cumulative evidence it supplies from James’s 
pre as on this question, tes, as well as from apposite quotations from his books, 
she marginal rss in this important aspect of an important subject, 
re the bulk of the correspondence from and to William 
fthe bulk in view of the fact that very little use is made of the 
ames, 2 surpris! q Letters. Since James himself (although his letters are 
: publis see that are printed here from his brother Henry’s pen) 

: able of writing dully in his correspondence, there can 


papers ^i a liberal edu 


das 


seems to have 
be no complain 
book; 
and these O 
Mr. Perry has 


n > pe the letters of B. P. Blood and of Thomas Davidson only 
instance, 


iewing the book, and I have no intention of re-reading them. 
because I oe gin with these men was part of his authentic self and 
But a Perry’s readers will share James’s taste and not mine. For 
ney a Stl d not have the correspondence with Peirce, Ward, Bradley, 
Baa worth Hodgson, Croom Robertson, Renouvier, or Bergson shortened by 
a single line, but I allow that this judgment also is in part capricious. Never- 
theless, I have been a little jealous of those readers who can skip a good deal 
and yet keep their consciences serene. 

To sum up, Mr. Perry has produced a standard work upon a great man, 
and in doing so has illuminated the near-contemporary philosophy of two 
continents, The labour involved has been prodigious, but the benefit to 
present and future students of philosophy is commensurate with the labour. 


Joun Lairp, 


Philosophy and History. Essays Presented to Ernst Cassirer. Edited by R. 
Kurpansky and H. J. Paton. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford. 1936. Pp. xii + 360. Price 25s.) 


Ernst Cassirer was born in 1874. His fatherland having no further need 
of him, he has spent his sixtieth birthday in exile. The privilege of giving 
aay and of collecting and publishing these Festschriften has fallen 
ea = ee But only three of the contributors are British—Alexander, 
ae ae ae The remaining eighteen are from Germany, Holland, 
HET ee and, Italy, Spain, and America, a far-flung cloud of wit- 
scholars like ak of Cassirer’s reputation, and to its quality as well, for 
and Ortega = ee Gilson, Bréhier, Lévy-Bruhl, Gentile, Calogero, 
country Oe cannot be called upon to honour mediocrity. In this 
epistemology RER aoe chiefly by his monumental history of modern 
in dey Philosophie u ns much more than a history), Das Erkenntnisproblem 
he has KESA na Wissenschaft dey neueren Zeit (3 vols., 1906-20), though 

atonische PE to our notice again through a short survey of Die 

broad he is kno ssance in England und die Schule von Cambridge (1932). 
With a specia] ne also as a systematic philosopher of the Marburg school, 
Works are Subst ne Philosophy of civilization, His chief systematic 
Ymbolischen ea ee und Funktionsbegriff (1910) and Philosophie der 
2 es (3 vols., 1923-9). The complete bibliography appended 

er review reveals an impressive width of interest and 
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erudition, humiliating to those of us who have been educated to 
ideals of academic competence. ; ra 
The essays naturally follow Cassirer’s chief interests, the histo of 
sophy and the philosophical approach to history, and because the latter Ü 
which on the whole predominates, is rarely considered in this coun heme 
volume has for us a considerable intrinsic value. Among so man vo the 
would notexpect unanimity, but itis striking that the names that nee We 
come up for discussion, usually for destructive criticism, are Descarte 1 
Hegel, the one for setting up the mathematical ideal as the type of a 5 ang 
that deserves to be called science, the other for his Over-speculative | hing 
history, and both for immobilizing the movement of first-hand rat aws of : 
merely logical order of concepts. Brunschwicg dismisses the Philosoph à rA 
history altogether as the “darling vice of the nineteenth century,” but R of 
of the rest of the volume tells against his addendum that “happily E E 
to-day out of date.” He observes, however, that the physical science Wie r 
has inspired the prevailing conception of historical science has een O 
undergone a deep transformation by admitting into itself, through a belate | 
clarification of the fact of irreversibility, the properly temporal aspect of | 
time. This and other changes in the model science are noticed in several of i 
the essays, and their bearing on the question whether history can or should | 
be a science discussed. Most of the essayists who touch on this question i 
agree that in historical investigation the personal factor is not Only inex. # 
pugnable but indispensable, and offer various suggestions towards the justi. | 
fication, notwithstanding, of the objectivity of historical findings, Almos | 
all believe that historical inquiry is or can be scientific, but in a sense M 
different from physics, though one contributor, Herr Wind, finds several M 
formal similarities between their respective methods. Bréhier leaves this i 
problem in the background and instead traces the growth of the philological M 
conscience from the seventeenth century onwards, seeing its effects not only is 
in an insistence on detailed inquiries but also in a readiness, which he seems E 
to share, to find in the succession of philosophies a fundamental contingency. M 
Time scarcely receives the attention it deserves in a volume largely con- à 
` cerned with history, The only thorough treatment of it is in Stebbing’s acute FE 
and helpful examination of McTaggart’s theory. Unlike the logical positivists, E 
with whom she is usually reckoned, she cannot bring herself to say that M 
questions which cannot be answered should never be asked. I shall not b Ie 
alone in welcoming her assurance that those of us who are incompetent | 
really to understand the theory of relativity are not debarred from reflecting x 


More Tog 


all 


TRR: 


FETE 


on the nature of time. 7 
Since twenty-one essays cannot be even skimmed in a short review, Imay j 
draw special attention—the selection may be idiosyncratic—to the contribu: 
tions of Calogero, Ortega y Gasset, and Alexander. Calogero’s is a duel with 
Gentile, singularly interesting because the two have a great dealin commo. 
Gentile’s closely reasoned statement of his general position would be mor 
acceptable if he did not make it so clear that anyone who differs from We 
must be utterly stupid. The Spaniard’s thesis, that a human individuel © 
not a thing or a nature but a happening, seems very like Gentile’s, but? 
altogether different in intention, temper, and ground; the working OÙ i aN 
it is wilful and brilliant, Alexander’s summary of his own philosophy 5 a 
delightful, whimsical, but sure-footed. Take a sample obiter dictum: “F rene 
is an experience; determinism and indeterminism are theories, of which al 
first is verified, and the second not, by experience” (p. 18). I should a 
that two of the essays deal with the treatment of certain ideas of 4 an r 
historical character (Veritas filia temporis and Et in Arcadia ego) in the v 
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se Peay illustrated with plates which, though half-tone, are 
nd a 
t rkablÿ cleat. Re Se in translation, and the several translators must 
All the na is not impudent) for the naturalness of their versions. 
raised (if this our thanks for conceiving and preparing a really unusual 
itors es and the Warburg Institute for helping to make its publi- 
le ee oe volume should delight the great scholar to whom it is 
cation possible. ill give the rest of us considerable guidance and instruction. 


T. E. JEssop. 


osophy. By Joun LAIRD. (London: Home University Library; 


Recent Phil rworth, Ltd. 1936. Pp. 256. Price 2s. 6d.) 


Thornton Butte 

It was high time that somebody undertook the task of presenting an 
: igi unt of recent philosophy. Professor Laird, at all times a 
intelligible acco i 
felicitous writer, isa master of the well-turned phrase. Of uie realists who were 
reacting from the Idealism of the Hegelian school he says, They also showed 
the need for attacking philosophical problems piecemeal instead of systemati- 
cally neglecting every tree in the hope of discerning some traces of an invisible 
wood.” Admirable! But the mistake is not one into which the epitomizer of 
recent philosophy is likely to fall. Nobody to-day even tries to discern an 
invisible philosophical wood, because nobody even suspects its existence; 
there are only the trees, and how multitudinous they are. 

Professor Laird divides them into five groups. 

First, Absolutism; generally idealist, but not always, since there are fol- 
lowers of Marx. Within this group Professor Laird includes all the philosophies 
which insist that “mind is the source and principle as well as the measure 
of all things.” 

Secondly, Positivism. Knowledge of the Universe, the Positivists maintain, 
is to be reached by accumulating and synthesizing the results of the sciences, 
nor is any other sort of knowledge available. The difficulty here is, of course, 
aS Professor Laird points out, that the sciences have themselves become 

distrustful of their own finality.” Increasingly their leaders, finding them- 
selves standing upon the brink of metaphysical precipices, cry out upon the 
ae to come and save them, and he whose name is most frequently 
see cir ps is no positivist, but Immanuel Kant. Or in their extremity 

ae ty to turn philosopher themselves. . . . 
ea ee is the modern school of Analysis, also known as that of 
ment of Sa ane Proposes a criticism and examination of the instru- 
as Ganesan see ion, language. What, it wants to know, is the pure form 
syntax? But since Soe of experience: what the most generalized logical 
can say nothing f as Professor Laird very properly points out, “pure form 
assertion abo X actual about fact,” the analysts are driven to make some 

OWever oe nature of that which the instrument of communication, 
In other words ne it may have become, cannot avoid communicating. 
Of fact, and here tho, have, sooner or later, to face the question of the nature 


Sa À i g : z > 

P critics have -= Peir predilections are empiricist and pragmatist, or, as some 

Fourthly the niained, solipsist. : 

| NE , e 1 à 

d s Stinguis ing a. the Phenomenological school founded by Husserl, whose 

i -t the larger ne ay 1s described by Professor Laird as “the attempt to 
things: th 2 ities speak for themselves.” There are structural essences 


? ere is in $ x ù 
» Indeed, one such essence peculiar to each of the sciences, 
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and if we only attend closely enough, the essence will reveal its i 
elf 


thinker’s attention. Together with Husserl, Professor Laird t 5 
os Se 


| 
to 
and gives a valuable account of his philosophy including, in cae Mein 
much misunderstood theory of subsistent objects. ular th 
Fifthly, there is Realism. This has fallen somewhat upon evil dq al 
to-day no longer a school of Realism so much as a company of ays, bein, 
realists marching out of step. We are warned, however, by Proton ity E 
against expecting too much of Realism. Its main purpose was epkeo Lai is 
it sought to emancipate the object known from dependence on AEL | 
minds; it did not necessarily seek to make any statement about a al 
of the object thus emancipated. Professor Laird conveys this va te | 
limitation of Realism in one of his admirable phrases: “According Ree | 
premises, epistemological realism has to go to the ‘object’ hat ip a On M 
begs for what it cannot give, the manifestation of that object as it l f 
It is a permissive, not a declaratory theory, allowing the ‘object’ ac 2 
itself to the mind but, for that very reason, renouncing the very Pa 
enforcing or instigating any particular sort of answer.” sa o 
Let it be said at once that in his attempt to cover so many different fields | 
of thought, Professor Laird has been remarkably successful. The Scope = 
comprehensiveness of his work are wholly praiseworthy, nor can the a 
resist a tribute of surprised admiration at the extent of a knowledge wl 
seems to embrace every important work which has been written on Philosoph y 
in England, America, Germany, France, and Italy, not to speak of a ; 
smaller countries, during the last fifty years. If one were to permit onese | 
a criticism, it would be that Professor Laird has sought to put in too mud | 
philosophy and too many philosophers, with the result that he occasionally. 
sacrifices clarity to comprehensiveness and assumes in his readers a kno. | 
ledge that they cannot be supposed to possess. Volumes in the Home Unive. 
sity Library are primarily intended not for the expert, but for the layman, 
Yet some part of what Professor Laird writes must be unintelligible to the 
reader not possessing a considerable prior knowledge of the subject. Hi M 
Sweeping surveys are at times bewilderingly allusive. What, for example, M 
is a layman to make of the following: “Consequently there was mu | 
Teutonic influence in France, little of it Hegelian, with the exception (i 
some measure) of O. Hamelin’s ‘integral rationalism’ and ‘nôodicy | 
Nowhere else in the book are Hamelin and his ‘néodicy’ mentioned. Ani | 
unless one already knows what Moore stands for and what Husserl, what 
interpretation is one to place upon the following? Laird is talking of Moot 
distinction between what is experienced and the act of experiencing: ‘h 
other words,” he says, “Moore (unlike Bradley) held that this distinction wë 
more than relative, and (unlike Husserl) that it was more than correlati 
in the sense that an object, somehow, required an act, as an act, plaitll 
requires its object.” How is the layman to tell from this passage whether ir 
view that the “object : ys , usserls! 
ject, somehow, required an act” is Moore’s or H i 
i hoped and believed that I knew before I read it, but now that I have 
it I am no longer so sure. As for the laymen, I have tried reading the passif 
to two or three of them, but none of them could tell me what it means: | 
On two general matters I found Professor Laird’s views exception i 
helpful. There are some who say that modern philosophy is in 
peculiar sense bewildered; that itis in fact distracting, because itis d ind 
Nonsense,” says Professor Laird in effect, “philosophy never was any 
else. There never is or was a ‘centr a Secondly, 
; ore y al tradition’ in philosophy. Sec ny, 
root objection to technical philosophical languages is that they are 5° La 
so difficult, and so ephemeral, that the leaders hardly have time to leart 
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hat few of the philosophical analysts to-day 
hilosophical analysts are talking about. 


C. E. M. Joan. 


j C ult t 
j own with the res 

t it is that the oth P. 
na € 


_ aa a 


Boriy Draft T Aar 


Locke's Essay, together with Excerpts from his Journals. 
on and JocELYN GIBB. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


ot | died rumphrey Milford. Pp. xxviii + 132. Price 12s. 6d. net.) 
on. 

n F = publication in 1931 by Benjamin Rand of a draft of the Essay 

tay M The es z showed that the work (finally fd in England in 1090 

Om written a Ue fifty-seven) had reached a relatively advanced stage nine- 

Lie when Loc Tirè Happ eared. To parody Locke’s language, several bulky and 

va teen years els, quite neatly tied up, were ready at the earlier date, and 
' coherent parce’, ather than substantially altered in the later 


were enlarged rT: : 
many of ect of them was the introductory account of innate ideas, but 


à of ; 
D sections of the second and third books of the Essay had been 
imp 


elis | ith care and some finish. : 
an | Se es draft (in the Lovelace collection), now published for the first 
ader time t for the opening sentences that had been quoted by Lord King, 


hich is an essential complement to the draft published by Rand. Belonging almost 
phy 2 certainly to earlier months of the same year (x 671), it gives a rapid foretaste 
th Of Books I-IV of the Essay, beginning with the ideas of sensation and of 
ti reflexion, and concluding with the theory of degrees of assent. In fact, it 
| shows (what could not be inferred from Rand’s draft) that Locke, in 1671, 


ally had a very adequate idea indeed of the course he had to traverse in the main 
Oh argument of the Essay; and from the two drafts taken together we may 
wti conjecture that after the first draft was written Locke set himself to compose 
uui the prolegomena regarding innate ideas with some care and to rewrite certain 
th small parcels of the principal argument. 

Hi | This first draft pays much less attention to literary form than the second, 
pl, and consequently in many ways reveals the workings of its author’s mind 


uch | 4 good deal more intimately. Its editors, by reproducing the original spelling 
a and punctuation (apart from contractions), have deepened this impression 
A ae St way, although they were right to print it so. They also provide 
î ; adequate introduction, and a very useful tabulated comparison of the 
ial ie treated in the two drafts and in the Essay itself. If I may be allowed 
res x z el for a moment (when as a rather eager student of Locke I have 
TN the Re gratitude towards them) I should say that they tend in 
iw | extent to which = Fe (at least by emphasis and by selection) the 
i z o ere me Ea = < anticipated, and may perhaps be said in some degree 
tk M) Pear to think, is iciSm of later centuries; but if history, as some men 


js! 3 iS warrant even for es that portion of the past that is now alive, there 


ead e editor i 

ape | ave ae Some forty pages of excerpts from Locke’s journals, 
| Mong these os = ook more useful and more representative by including 

11 € most interesting TE that had previously been published by Lord King. 

ite nie In the first of th e excerpts, as they point out, refer to the theory 

ed. ee chap. vii, §2 T (1676) Locke appears to be thinking of Hobbes’s 

ins Dern istance betw n others, he works towards the view that the pure 


iN dic although it may bee two bodies does not itself contain partes extra 
at vacuum (tee With the divisible extension of divisible 

Potential Toom x the metaphysical kind) should be regarded as 
* There are also characteristic discussions of the 
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adaptation of human inquiry to what is useful in the 
mediocrity, a pretty full account of the theory of relations aa My 
- draft), and much else that is of interest, including a very useful p also À 
of Descartes and his followers, expositors, and critics. This ibl | 
French) would appear, from internal evidence, to have been te i 
Locke and copied by him, but it suggests that he contemplated ah tliy, ; 
of making a pretty thorough investigation of Cartesian views Ale a 
not very likely that he ever did embark, very seriously, upon tit ouh ; 
course of study. Parts 


+ 


à 
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George Berkeley. A Study of His Life and Philosophy, By Jon vil 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Harvard University, (Ca ru 
Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: Oxford Univer eee 
Humphrey Milford. 1936. Pp. xi + 552. Price 6 dollars: 255) he 


This book is further evidence of the interest taken by Harvard Uniy à 
in Berkeley. Benjamin Rand’s research, in particular his Berkel a 
Percival and Berkeley’ s American Sojourn, is now followed by Pl 
Wild’s book, which represents the fruit of research over a Period of à 
Professor Wild has made a valuable study of the Berkeley manuscripts J 
prints in an appendix three hitherto unpublished sermons found amoni 
Chapman MSS. in the British Museum. His work is an extremely thom! 
first-hand study, in which he has passed in review not only all Berkes! 
works, but has also taken full account of the very voluminous literat: 
Berkeley. In this connection a word of praise is due for the adm — 
bibliography compiled by Professor Wild. It is by far the most com.) 
bibliography on Berkeley hitherto published, and I have noticed only 
omission, namely, G. W. Kaveeshwar’s The Metaphysics of Berkeley. | 

Professor Wild’s study of Berkeley’s work includes interesting biograpti 
material. He rightly points out that any account of Berkeley’s intellec 
development without some understanding of his life must remain ash; _ 
lessly artificial as any account of his life without some understanding ds 
philosophy. The “design and connection” of his works is the man hims!| 

The Commonplace Book is of course the main source of informatics: 
the genesis, evolution, and affiliation of Berkeley’s thought. Begun tall 
1706, the Commonplace Book contains a full and suggestive series of i 
of what he was reading and thinking and planning during the earliest lg 
of his philosophical development. In its vivid, disjointed and staccato joti 
it reveals a mind pregnant with a great discovery. Professor Wild PA 
full use of the Commonplace Book, and throws new light on the meani 
some of the more obscure entries. He also rightly makes much d 
Berkeley’s letters. It is true that Berkeley did not have the qualities 
great letter-writer. Perhaps he was not sufficiently detached. His na 
always concentrated on some one scheme, and the great letter winy ; 
always be something of a dilettante. Berkeley’s letters are rarely CU à 
they cannot compare with those of Swift, of Cowper at Olney, 
Cambridge, or Fitzgerald at Woodbridge. ses has 

There is no doubt that the inclusion of biographical matter i i 
enhanced the value of Professor Wild’s study of Berkeley'S thor 4 Í 
studied life and work as a unity. This method is to my mind 47) yi 
satisfactory one than the usually adopted method of prefacing 4 pep 
philosopher’s work by a brief account of his life, and Professor J 
congratulated on adopting it, — 
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to four parts: Part I, the Revelation of the Concrete; 
T Abstract Reason, the Early System; Part III, Scepti- 
e of the Practical; Part IV, Philosophia Prima, 


4 gives a careful critical analysis of all Berkeley’s works, 
ee os usually enlightening and helpful. In a valuable chapter 
and his comm f Berkeley,” which concludes the book, Professor Wild 


the a 
has calle 
itself in th 
holds them 
in the Siris. 
of the truly rea 


ogic.” This is the constant method which, expressing 
tions through which Berkeley successively passed, 
together as an unified structure, finally philosophically realized 
While it cannot be denied, he thinks, that Berkeley's conception 
1 underwent the most revolutionary changes during the course 

: tions, it must, on the other hand, be granted that the goal towards 
of his reflec striving remained essentially the same. The guiding motive of 
CHO ae ght, from its earliest inceptions to the last pages of the Siris, 


<eley’s thou : 3 
e emct to understand reality concretely, or to think things together 
is 


lly are. 
as they really G. A. JOHNSTON. 


The Great Chain of Being. A Study of the History of an Idea. (William James 
Lectures, 1933.) By Professor A. O. Lovejoy. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press; London: Oxford University Press, Hum- 
phrey Milford. 1936. Pp. xi + 382. Price $4; 17s.) 


Histories of philosophy are usually so much occupied with detailed accounts 
of so many individual systems of philosophy and are apt to be so much 
concerned with emphasizing the uniqueness of these systems and justifying 
the attention paid to them that either there is a failure to bring out any 
continuity of idea or principle in the history of human speculation or else 
… attempts are made to insist upon a continuity that is somewhat artificial 
ni in that it is dependent upon a particular reading of the connection between 
tia’ philosopher and philosopher. It is a refreshing and stimulating experience to 
ely, Come across, in Professor Lovejoy’s William James Lectures, a method of 
Í wi eer not unusual to-day but not very frequent to the historical treatment 
te à : e issues dealt with by philosophers throughout the ages. Though he has 
jot: ah a with individual philosophers, these and their intellectual systems are 
Pie neues singles out an idea—the idea of the Great Chain of 
the principle of Sas distinguishable but historically associated ideas, 
and showing the eee = the author names it), continuity, and gradation; 
down to the Shen of this idea in Plato, traces it through the centuries 

» when, though it attains then its widest diffusion 


and acceptan 
and very wi de meets opposition. Its history is followed with skill 


sate itself and hat transcends the boundaries of strict philosophy 
ry) e i ; 

j 3 Organization ee into physical and biological science, theology, social 
oe cussion is supplement t ee extended field of general literature; and the dis- 
He Wikis who wish to cae vay copious notes that will help many other 

S i Togi : 

h s À = Says, the history of milar investigations. It is clear that, as the 
| 


S ideas is no subject for highly departmentalized 
otessor Lovejo = - 
*amination of ae nr ga disclaims any intention to carry out a critical 


Sical notion in question or of its three constituent 
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notions. His aim is historical, and the opening chapter, in which 

what he understands by a study of the history of ideas and wi Crp 

in such a study, deserves well-merited attention. The historica] i ing, 
long one, but then the idea, the history of which is being inve er, b 
very significant one for Western thought, has exercised à wi T inet 
many fields, and bas had many curiously happy consequences a enei = 
the author emphasizes, without acquaintance with the idea an, a | 
no understanding of the movement of thought in the West is 
history is the history of an intellectual experiment, carried on f 
which “constitutes one of the most grandiose enterprises 
intellect.” It is the record of Western man’s effort to make th 
in appear to his intellect a rational one. Nevertheless, the ex 
failure, for the more fully and the more clearly the consequences of thet 
were drawn out the more numerous became the difficulties and th ite, 
untenable the view that it could sustain the belief in the rationality My 
universe. The main factor in the failure is the notion of Time, which 4 t 
the eighteenth century onwards, has been increasingly emphasized in se < 
and philosophical theory—an emphasis which since then has obscured i 
significance of the issue discussed. All, however, whether students of literatu i 
of society, of science, of theology, or of metaphysics, who study this ie 
will find their own subjects illuminated as well as gain an understanÿs 
of human history. | 


Of the tin 
© world he à 
periment end à 


D sciente, 


B. M. Lune | 


The Issue in Literary Criticism. By Myron F. BRIGHTFIELD. (Berkeley, (a) 
University of California Press. 1932. Pp. xiii + 316. Price 22s.) 


Professor Brightfield’s argument falls into two parts: one polemical, œ 
constructive. In the constructive part he is trying to work out an aesth 
theory of his own, an ‘empirical’ one based on the principles of ‘orthota 
pragmatism.’ In the polemical part he is engaged in controverting somethi: 
which he calls idealism: primarily the idealistic theory of beauty and t 
literary criticism based on it, but also the general idealistic philosophy it: 
which this is derived. The adversary is introduced on p. 30, and thereat 
seldom leaves the stage. Its psychological genesis is described. Men who w 
the patience and perseverance to think scientifically, men incapable of me 
self-discipline, men who allow their data to become affected by thei o 
wishes instead of allowing the data to ‘speak to them’ uninterrupted" 
men, including (it seems) all savages and the majority of men in err | 
finding that on their own terms they cannot get what they need fot È 
fulfilment of their wishes out of their actual environment, consti A 
themselves another world, an imaginary world in which all their eae 
guaranteed fulfilment. This other world will not have the distressing qus I 
of the real world. Lying outside the reach of experience, it can pe iol 
without taking the trouble to observe and record. Being at rest, it st B 
stationary target for man’s aims. Being a complete whole, it has il ie 
fragmentary, imperfect character which always belongs to tea ec 
experience (pp. 30, 31). The search for this extra-experiential worl up 
tulfilment is the moving force of every religion, and it has been the ont a 
of every philosophy from Plato to the present age (p. 32). The re ide” 
called by various names, but we shall designate it by the name 
(p: 33). sc 
Idealism (to interpolate a word of commentary) is thus not 4 
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type of theory to be judged by the soundness of its 

ht. It is ie of its inferences, and the verifiable accuracy of its 

Bip es, the eea of dream, a wish-fulfilment fantasy, generated by the 
sons, It 1S à 


jon ice, indolence, of those who accept it. It is not a 
cono T yeakness, : ae eras pression of a perverted will. Therefore it is not 
aie of errors, ae what it demands is not refutation but castigation. 
amenable to eis quite consistent with his own premisses when, throughout 

Hence the au edo criticizing ‘idealist’ arguments, he treats them with 
Tye the pook, ins do, and moral indignation. Had he raised the question how 
Vel ridicule, innuen converted from their evil ways, he must have concluded 
Un M «dealists’ a ethod is persecution in some form—how violent the form 
a mat T a of course, be dictated by the gravity of the social issues at 

si shall be, č 
eit eee esthetic ‘idealism’ takes the shape of a distinction between beauty, 
De n 


a psolute norm or standard, and utility as something concerned with 
of th as an a = ict in the world of experience. Actually, beauty and utility are 
men’s Serie the beautiful is that which is in a state of readiness for 
a the ie assimilation to an individual’s wishes (p. 74), or, in other words, 
dt imme tiful, a sub-class of the useful, is the supremely useful (p. 75). When 
the er Schelling, Goethe, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Croce, and others 
i oe i Beak ine, they are merely adapting to the realm of aesthetic their 
“4 i te mumbo-jumbo (p. 306) the absolute. All this has to be swept aside 
a the great principle laid down (p. 103) that a beautiful work of art is one 
which represents a portion of the environment in the state in which the 
artist wishes it to be—a state of complete subservience to his desires. 
It is easy to see what kind of literary criticism will proceed from this 


Cal “empirical definition of art.” There are three classes of literary work: (I) those 

expressing desires which are so inordinate that they cannot be fulfilled within 
J o! the environment (p. 119): in these a state of things is described which is 
thet impossible, and the value of these (for they have a value) is that of a complete 
hoda’ refuge from facts, for people who simply cannot face them. (II) Those 
otli; expressing desires which run counter to the normal workings of the environ- 
d th ment (p. 121); in these a state of things is described which, though possible, is 
fr improbable. These too are a drug, a refuge from reality, but not a wholly 
eat harmful drug. (III) Those expressing desires whose realization seems probable 
ok and likely (p. 122). These, the works of literature which obey probability, are 
{ré the highest and most beautiful kind: they serve as a guide to life itself. 


r Of, The reader is not Surprised, therefore, to learn that the lowest and ugliest 
sA type of literature i 


is the lyric, the extreme case of impossible fiction. The 
fact that ‘idealists’ 5 : 


x) Destin art is just 
tii  SVEry relevant test, 


hold up the lyric as the type and pattern of all that is 
another proof of their perversion (pp. 254 segq.). For, by 
Probable fiction is proved superior to every other kind of 


est AR (P: 156 

te er itici RSR 

i clearly ae oe consists in applying these tests. The necessity for it 
a e various c (p. 161), because there must be some expert to decide, among 
y the Possibility of dove works of art, which are the best. The ‘idealist’ denies 
Hf E may seem, he 3 -omg this (pp. 276 seqq.) and, strange though the admission 
oe lie almost atin on to this extent, that impossible and improbable fiction 
ai -literary works a outside the range of criticism (p. 279). Thus, if we arrange 
o modern novel or cale with pure lyrics at one end and the ordinary 
als peas just what at the other, our author claims for his own critical 


SY apply at » I suppose, the ‘idealist’ would not deny for them—that 
uly in one oe latter end of the scale but not the former. The two differ 
` Our author regards the lyric as a drug for perverts and 
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neurotics, and the ordinary novel and film as mental pabulum fo 
and therefore as beautiful, while the ‘idealist’ regards the lyric as x Lee 
work of art and considers the ordinary novel or film as not a re ag 
all, but a mere wish-fulfilment fantasy. 

Nor does our author really differ on this last point. Though he a 
‘idealist’ for regarding art as something other than economic toil, he an the | 
regards it as such himself. On p. 141 he enumerates five classes of no, a 
(I) Those whose occupation is satisfactory but fatiguing so that they a : 
‘an intelligent and refined play’ by way of relaxation. (IT) Those we 
occupation is so loathsome that they seek to escape from it as complete} 
possible. (III) Those who are trying to persuade themselves that it is a 
factory, and require a literature in which this is Teassuringly expe 
(IV) Those who realize that it is unsatisfactory but wish to be persuaded | 
it may become gratifying. (V) Those whose occupation is satisfacto al 
leaves them still desiring new experiences, which they can obtain (perh 
we should read, imagine themselves obtaining) through literature. In = 
case, it will be seen, literature is a form of dope. And so most modern literaty 
is. But it is disquieting to find an able and accomplished professor arguin 
that its dope-value is the only value it can ever have, 


R. G. CoLLINGWo0D, 


Tk Of art x à 


What Can Philosophy Determine? Aristotelian Society. Supplementary vol. xv, 
(London: Harrison & Sons. 1936. Pp. 235. Price 15s. net.) 


Besides the Inaugural Address of the veteran St. Andrews Professor, 6 M 
F. Stout, this volume contains the Proceedings of the Joint Meeting of th 
Aristotelian Society and the Mind Association which was held at St. Andrews a 
in July, and in which the Scots Philosophical Club took part. There were M 
present at it two new professors, Mr. H. H. Price and Mr. J. N. Wright, ani 
a new Vice-Chancellor, Dr. J. L. Stocks. Both on this account and on accout M 
of the special importance of the subject set for discussion, the papers that M 
were read ought to be of particular interest. I think that they certainly ar 


5 


but of a somewhat restricted one owing to the fact that the first four of the 
Symposia have little direct bearing on the question indicated in the title, but E 
are concerned with very special and to the general reader somewhat u: M 
attractive subjects: “Memory Knowledge”; “Is there a Problem of Sense: 


À 


Data?” “Are there a priori Truths?” “Is Existence a Predicate?” For tis 
reason and because in any case it would be impossible within my Jimits t ) 
give any adequate idea of the contents of so many exceptionally able oe a 
including besides those already mentioned important contributions À 
Professors John Laird, G. E. Moore, and C. D. Broad, and others, I prop? 
to use the space I have at my disposal to notice more particularly ue i 
Symposium on the question “Can Philosophy determine what is Ett! 
and Socially Valuable?” which, besides having the advantage of oe 
directly on the problem set the Meeting, is very relevant to the subje? 
much recent discussion in this journal. p the 
The previous papers both in their titles and in the way in which the 
subjects are treated are apt to give the impression of the spread among io | 
younger writers of a certain spirit of defeatism regarding the scope ° A bi 
sophy as hitherto interpreted, and of a desire to evacuate it of TU gr 
traditional contents. It is therefore with some curiosity that th “esi à 
` turns to the last to discover how far it tends to confirm this inp 
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ith the frank acceptance of the view, stated twenty-five 
i d Russell, of the réle of philosophy as confined to the 
se rarchy of our instinctive beliefs,” and of the extent 
{f “the = harmonized with one another. With regard to our 
may. Eve or other, Dr. Stocks does not seem to rule wholly 
Reis truth or falsehood: of what ought to be believed 
pelieved. But with regard to moral beliefs he makés it 
view “it is the philosopher’s business to find out what 
not what ought to be thought obligatory: what is 
not what it is good to consider good” (p. 194). Mr. A. K. 
AS oe on, protests against any such limitation of the task of 
Stout, who follo matters of theory it has to do not only with what men 
PO ve but with what is vee so = foe = practice it has 
actua ‘th what men actually desire but with what is desirable, 
to do not only wit 


7 supporting himself by appeal to the example of the great philosophers, 
y {ee 
E 


arts W: 


what 7s : 
that in his 


om Dr. Stocks had appealed as on the other side. 
among ee es ee treat of these two kinds of judgment as though 
gi oe fours with each other, not observing that in the one case we 
re cay ith theoretic truth, in the other with value as such. To establish 
arg ee ld have to show that philosophy has a de jure claim to en- 
oe oe to determine both what is true and what is of real value. Mr. W. D. 
eit is not slow to perceive this weakness, but instead of coming to his 
aid he goes even beyond Dr. Stocks in arguing not only that, because philo- 
sophy is a theoretical inquiry and valuations are not theoretical assertions, 
they necessarily fall beyond its scope (p. 226), but that valuations are not 
properly judgments at all, “The verbal expressions of valuations are essentially 
exclamatory indications of volitional attitudes” (p. 225). 
This is not the place to discuss the issue which Mr. Lamont’s paper has the 
merit of setting so clearly. I do not think that there is any greater before 
philosophy at the present time. But I wish to ask the Editor to allow me to 
put two questions, the first to Mr. Lamont as to his special argument, the 
other both to him and Dr. Stocks. (x) Granting what Mr. Lamont says as to 
value judgments being camouflaged expressions of volitional attitudes, must 
not the attitude be based, if not necessarily on a judgment, yet on a sense of 
value? and if it is (as is surely obvious to any but a convinced behaviourist) 
is it not putting the cart before the horse to explain the valuation by the 
attitude instead of the attitude by the valuation? (2) With regard to the 
more general argument which he accepts from Dr. Stocks that because philo- 
ee itself theoretical it can only deal with theory, does it really rest on 
ates fee Solid than a play of words as little convincing as that “‘the 
Sane: = pee scould be fat”? Ought we not rather to fall back on Dr, 
activity of a aaa definition of philosophy as “essentially a reflective 
feasibly Has t in contact with reality,” and (seeing that reality in- 
ought we not > In at least a wide range of beings, an element of valuation), 
dogma, none eo the limitation of reflective activity to theory as a 
t May well be a os because it has originated in a modern school? 
Personal bias in con ae ES Russell has insisted, it is more difficult to exclude 
and that the standard ening valuational sentiments (to use a neutral word), 
an in the case = rc implied in them may be more difficult to determine 
Sophers sho existential or logical, but is that any reason why philo- — 


uld È : Teas 
Measure of their ee os mene t do their best and to be judged by the 


J. H. MumHEAD. 
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HILOSOPHY 


The Tradition of Boethius. By HOWARD ROLLIN PATCH, BAD 
(New York and London: Oxford University Press. Titty 


1936, p. 
+ 200. Price $2.75; 10s. 6d.) Pp, vi 


Dr. Patch, impressed by the contrast between the immense Teputas 
enjoyed by Boethius throughout the Middle Ages and even after the mt 
sance and the comparative neglect of him in modern times, has ave etais à 
this pleasantly written and charmingly illustrated book an interestine Us; 

of that author’s importance in mediaeval culture. He begins by ae Stug à 
the life and legend of the man who, when the tradition of classica] x S 
was threatened with submersion by the barbarian invasions, delet iS 
undertook and in no small degree accomplished the invaluable tas Tat 


y = 
8 


on the scientifc masterpieces of Greek antiquity in a Latin eo i 
generation doomed, as he appears to have foreseen, to Greeklessness, T fe 
second chapter describes his influence, which was very Considerable a 
mediaeval thought; and here more might perhaps have been said of a 
part played by his theological treatises in the development of the telly 
century school of Chartres. Recent researches, especially those of Dr, Raymon f 
Klibansky, are revealing to us the fact that this school was less of an isolated | 
incident in the history of Western European culture than one has sometime 
been inclined to suppose; and that the writings of Thierry, and in particular 
his commentary on Boethius, counted for much in the transmission of what 3 
may be conveniently called a neo-Platonic-tradition to such later Writers a5 
Master Eckhart and Nicholas of Cusa, who have exercised an important 
influence on the thought of the period subsequent to the decline of thy 
scholasticism which for a time had thrust into the background the humanism | 
of Chartres. Finally, leaving the subject of Boethius’ writings in general | 
and concentrating on the best known of them, the Consolatio Philosophie, 
Dr. Patch concludes his book by an account of the numerous translations | 
imitations, and echoes of this famous book, which are to be found in tk 
vernacular literatures of modern Europe. g 
Dr. Patch’s book is indeed not free (whose is?) from occasional slips. 01 M 
p. 34 one is surprised to read that Gerbert of Aurillac used, in Boethius | 
version, the Topics—that is, one would gather from the context, the Topis | 
of Aristotle. Dr. Patch makes this statement on the authority of a passage | 
in Richer’s Historiae quoted by Mr. Osborne Taylor in his Mediaeval Mind: | 
and he implies that it shows a part of the “new logic,” which he rightly tels | 
us was introduced into the curriculum of the Western schools in the twelth ; 
century, to have been already in the hands of a scholar in the tenth. But À 
reference to the original passage shows that nothing is said by Richer 1 b 
Aristotle’s Topics, but only of Cicero’s, which Gerbert, we are told, read wt M 
the commentary of Boethius. No Aristotelian work is mentioned beside ttt [i 
Categories and De Interpretatione, which constituted the Logica vetus. 1. 
On p. 46, again, we find a misinterpretation of a remark of wile | 
Malmesbury which, says Dr. Patch, “comes pretty close to a smile at E 
idea of translating Boethius at all. In Asser’s time he (sc. William of Mr ad 
bury) admits, one needed such a reason to interpret the text: ‘in those a 
it was necessary, in our days ridiculous.’ ” But what William really ae ao 
that Asser librum de Consolatione Philosophiae planioribus verbis a 
that is, put into an easier Latin. This is the proceeding which, accord! mé 
the historian, would in his own days have been absurd. But Asse pos 
on to say, did this by King Alfred’s command, in order to lighten the nl 
own task in translating, ut levius ab eodem (sc. rege) in Anglicum trans} 
sermonem. : 
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match attribute to Plato (p. 70; cp. p. 118) ma Aristotelian 

pe does Dr. ‘< Jove that moves the stars? or suggest that “sic et non” 

ane pat it is d's famous treatise) means “question and answer” instead 

oc Abelar the same proposition”? Why, again, does he (on p. 110) 
of “for 2" iar Miltonic verse by calling Virtue stb FAST of ss 

à familiar writer mention an extremely trifling matter? His Gifford 

ae d Personality were published in 1919 not in Aberdeen 


nd a ainst 


Messrs. Alle C. C. J. WEBB. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
To THE EDITOR OF Philosophy 


April 1936, of your journal, p. 230, I find an interesting review of 
À perntichkeitsiehre, by A. G. D. Watson. I am very much obliged 
to the reviewer for the kind way my book is spoken of there, and 
d analysis given. If I allow myself to express some criticism, this will 
ofoun ainst some details concerning the development of the discussion 
z 4 on . Germany, as to which, it seems, the reviewer is not sufficiently 

of the pro 


SR in No. 4 
pook Wahrsc 


ton writes: “This work has been largely carried on under the influence of 

Dr. | nical school of Carnap, to whom the author expresses his indebtedness.”’ 
the philosop which by no means may be based on an utterance from my side— 
This pe deep-eoind misunderstanding of the development of ee movement of 
reveals : » or “logistic empiricism,” as we now call it, in Germany. 
ecient ee à concentrated round two centres and split accordingly fs 
See Circle, whose members were Carnap, Schlick, etc., and the Berlin group 
in which I myself collaborated with some friends. The two groups combined later 
to common work, marked by the publication of the journal Erkenninis, edited 
jointly by Carnap and myself, and by the organization of the congresses for scientific 
philosophy. Our collaboration was based on many common ideas; as to others, 
we learned from each other—but it never came to a perfect unification of ideas, the 
differences as to some fundamental problems being too great. 

This difference neither disturbed the personal friendship between the groups, nor 
our collaboration. Only, whoever followed our discussions knows that just the 
question of probability was the point of bifurcation. Thus, I think, the idea that my 
theory of probability has been developed under the influence of Carnap’s school 
not only contradicts the historical facts, but will also be rejected by my Vienna 
friends, who to-day hold a very different opinion on the problem. It may be 
added that the fundaments of my theory of knowledge and of probability were 
developed and published at a time when there was not yet any Vienna school 
at all. For a nearer exposition of these historical developments, I may refer to my 
article “Logistic Empiricism in Germany and the Present State of its Problems’ 
in the Journal of Philosophy, March 12, 1936, p. 747. 
ee oe sgome words concerning some critical remarks of the review. 
ei a ase m the mathematical concept of infinity used in the mathemati- 
Sones eee ae does not play any role as to physics. This idea does not 
finitistiscien eens se an article, Bemerkungen zu Carl Hempels Versuch einer 
Di dre ac ner Wahrscheinlichkeitsbegriffs, ” Erkenninis, vol. v, 1935, 
A ED ae a ie the concept of practically infinite’ which stands 
as well. In anothay se RER and that my theory is applicable for this concept 
the induction rule le ee ee r. Watson asks whether there may be a world for which 
utilizable. This ane 3 no success, whereas other methods such as “oracles” are 
that are a. as also been discussed in Erkenntnis; I have shown there 
induction rule will eae nee Possible, that if any method of prophecy exists the 
Warum ist die ie X ead to the same result. This is exposed in my article 
zur Gewinnun ndung der Induktionsregel für uns notwendige Begingung 
discussion in = Yon Voraussagen ?”’, Erkenntnis, vol. vi, 1936 2. Thus the 
ints rRenntnis has already clarified Te ee 

i. a of Dr. Watson y clarified some objections raised, for good reasons, 
e allow z 4 
of D Me to repeat that this letter is not to criticize the excellent analysis 


t. Watson. Tt į 
` 1s . 
German Teaders only to direct your attention to some points well known to 


h , but whi > 
ave escaped Dr. W. Which, on account of the separation by language, seem to ~ 
Uny + Watson’s investigations. Sr ees RS DRE 

VERSITY oF J Yours very sincerely, 


3 STANB 3 EE A 
August 1936. VL (Turkey), _ _ Hans REICHENBACH. - 
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INSTITUTE NOTES 


SUMMARY OF PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS.! 


On November 17th Sir Herbert Samuel gave his Presidential Address t | 
the Members of the Institute at University College, London. The title of his 
address was “Wars of Ideas.” A 

Quoting from a recent utterance of the Foreign Minister of Spain, Ÿ | 
Herbert said that “future wars are likely to be the conflict of two sorts d 
ideas, two mentalities, two different conceptions of life.” “In the past,” à A 
continued, “. . . there have also been wars of ideas, e.g. the wars of t à 
Reformation, and the wars of the sovereigns against France as propaga 
of the principles of the Revolution.” But on the whole, he thought, it w0 
have seemed a generation ago as if these wars were a feature of bygon® ay bo 

At the present, however, he went on, “a possible alignment of ee E 
the Left and to the Right is gradually shaping itself, and it may p E 
event will suddenly cause that alignment to become definite, with as ea 
as the outcome....In many countries the deep-seated and nee 
unrest has assumed various forms—communist, revolutionary, anti 
internationalistic. This group of movements finds a philosophy ready 19 sf = 


Le 


in that of Karl Marx, These evoke counter-movements and cop 
support. They bring together many of those who defend the pris wi 
private property, or those who believe in a religion and are atta ÿ 


church, or those who regard a patriotic devotion to one’s OW” cou 
; a > 1y: 
1 The Address will shortly be published as an article in the Nineteenth Century 
I22 
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internationalism, and of those who simply wish to 
n = 


: tha icti ” This second group, he added 

her virtue e existing order. s group, ed, 

{ a ee stability copy find it in Hegel, Fichte, Nietzsche, Houston 
e , 


m they wis lin, Croce, Bergson. It has se ee shape in the 
l n Italy and of National-Socia nr ermany. 

of Fascism ae scism and National-Socialism,” he suggested, “is the 
“At the pasis Hot and the exaltation of intuition” or “what has been 
depreciation f ae from Reason’.” The doctrine of both is “that it is not 
e Bae eble but only to be strong.” 

s n PA d National-Socialism are frankly militarist. .. ” 
a ig no longer an agreed matter that war is to be regarded as 
it SRE Rather the philosophy of Fascism and National- 
in itself a pad the question whether to rid the world from war is desirable 


in pe a istinctive mark of both National-Socialism and Fascism is in 
A thir 


ieee ey accept the Hegelian conception of the State, 
Sir Herbert's se eee a on r “Italian Fascism in its Charter of 
as the E iat the ‘Italian nation is an organism with a being, and also 
moa > a superior to those of the individuals, whether separate 
$ nes of which it is composed.’ In other words, the individual exists 
P s of the State, not the State for the sake of the individual.” And 
P ihi theory of the nature of the State, it is no long step to the principle 
of personal leadership and the cult of the hero.” 

“Qn the Marxist side,” again, he continued, ‘there is at the base the revolt 
against social inequality and against penury in the presence of abundance 
and widespread luxury. The remedy is sought in the overthrow of private 
ownership in land and in all the means of production; in the abolition of 
class distinctions; in the destruction of liberal constitutions: and in the 
establishment of dictatorships in the hands of the leaders of the proletariat.” 

“Both schools,” he concluded, “adopt much the same attitude with regard 
to Liberty.” Sir Herbert then went on to distinguish four aspects of Liberty, 
viz. “(1) national liberty—the freedom of one’s country from foreign rule; 


al (2) political liberty—the freedom of society from government by a despot or 
his an oligarchy; (3) personal liberty—the freedom of the individual to think, 

| Speak, and act as he wills, subject to the equal rights of others; (4) economic 
ÿ liberty—freedom for the ordinary man from the restrictions imposed by 


Poverty, overwork, bad government” ; 


and said that whereas, “to enjoy 
complete libert 


ra y one must possess all four,” ... ‘we see in Germany and 
EE 2 a Fascist countries on the one hand, and in Russia on the 
ai EN ae of people acquiescing without demur in the sacrificing 
ioe tae personal liberty: they do it with the hope of making secure 
ane independence, or lessening hard economic restrictions.” 
proceeded ae outlined this new alignment of warring ideologies, Sir Herbert 
SOT Fer ae Taa examination of their underlying doctrines. 
he relations bas occasioni he said, “on which to attempt a discussion of 
e essence of ee intuition and reason. Both reason and intuition are of 
Which of the es mental activity of man, and it is unprofitable to discuss 
1S Sovereign’ . = a higher - ... There is no sense in saying that ‘Reason 
are bound toni ee JS no sense in saying that ‘In the last resort we 
Morals are + ow our intuitions.’ ” ... “Intuitions in the province of 
ermed the dictat: a z È 
~ Uther, one an ictates of conscience. But conscience may err... . 
m the opposit en ouscience will give direction in one way, his neighbour’s 
But there jg this ais It is true, of course, that reason also may err.... 
ifference between the mistakes of reason and those of 
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intuition. The former can be detected and remedied by the 
reason itself. . . . Intuition does not provide for its own revision Pt Cesi 
Turning to militarism, Sir Herbert underlined that “the conte : 4 
the principle of evolution justifies it has been refuted again ante i 
Scientists as well by philosophers. . . . So far from promoting th “Bain y, 
of the fittest, it is precisely these that war kills off. The oth © Suns, 
that wars are inevitable because the fighting spirit is innate in hum Uti 
is again only a reversion to the irrational.” aN Naty, 
Of the conception of the totalitarian State Sir Herbert made 
“The State,” he declared, “is nothing, after all, but a number 
women organized for certain purposes and common action,” 
“To surrender political and personal liberties” would mean th 
“to hear on the radio, or to see at the theatres or cinemas only such a” 
as authority might think suitable... that our country at any ae 
could be thrown into war, without any of us being allowed to know soe 
about the issue, or being able in any degree to influence the course of eva À à 
in advance.” .. . Moreover, “under a dictatorship whether Fascist or CE i 
munist...no one is free to speak out plainly, If anyone differs from ik | 
dictator, he runs the risk of being dismissed from office, or imprisoned Ẹ 
killed. . . . Intrigue takes the place of open discussion and decisive o i 
That this suppression of free thought would be especially a threat to religion 
Sir Herbert thought was obvious. + 
“There remain,” he said, “the respective principles of Fascism and yf 
- Communism with regard to the ownership of property.” This problem, k 
~ thought, “is at bottom a question of the right division between the function | 
of the individual and the functions of the State or other corporate bis | 
Opinion,” he suggested, “seems tending to the conclusion that it is impossible 
to lay down any definite rule a priori. Many considerations have led a prac- E 
tical people here in Great Britain to move cautiously step by step. Different 
methods have been adopted to fit different cases... . The solution need nt g 
be found in the application universally and rigidly of a single principk | 
. whether individualist, socialist, or communist.” E 
In the last part of his address Sir Herbert Samuel asked the question a 
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to “what are the broad policies that should be pursued . . . such being fe 
great issues that confront our times?” His suggestions were briefly te 
following. After having uttered a warning against a tendency to pessimist | 
which in his view would not be justified, since ‘all over the world theres? 
marked progress in social conditions,” he stressed the fact that in the fist w 
place “there is no reason to limit ourselves to a choice between Fascism a > 
Communism. In the second place,” he continued, “we may reject the polit : 
philosophy that bases itself on intuition.” “In regard to education, © 
maintained further that “it is clearly incumbent upon the Government ; 
those countries which enlist the support of the mass of the people, 0 
allow the education of the coming generation, and not to allow 
preparation and efficiency to be the monopoly of the advocates of forc®, 
those who are the guardians of better ideas to be content with a high-mii 
unpreparedness, leading to a noble-hearted defeat. If all the force si 
world is to be on the side of militarism,” he said, “the cause of peace sa ie 
be in a bad way.” “To maintain a national spirit, sane, sober, unagers i 
he added, “is not to oppose internationalism, but to complement it. - a 
- Sir Herbert summed up his speech as follows: “The policy wa 
- after all ward off the danger of wars of ideas is, then (a) a searching E i 
of the conflicting ideas themselves, and the exposure of what is 107 jy 
them; (b) an insistence upon persuasion. rather than force as 
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nance of force sufficient to ensure that; (c) a sane 

rinciple, and ach should be the servant, and not the enemy, of an en- 
ationalis™ wW. Honalism; (à) constructive measures of social progress; 
a ptened interna inspiration in the equality of citizenship, in the achieve- 
a nding 2 new Ta in a religion which (putting truth in the first place) 
Caen science, T al emotions without offending the intellectual 
ill satisfy 


conscience: eee 


e mainte 


g Courses for the Lent Term, Session 1936-37 :— 
R 


LECTU D UNREASON IN THE MopERN WORLD,” a course of six weekly 
os. by Professor W. G. de Burgh, on Fridays at 5.45 p.m., at 
€ 


14 Gordon Square, W.C.1, beginning January 22nd, 


en all, 
University Ha s. 6d. Members free. 


1937. Fee for the course, 12 
meso MORE PHILOSOPHY,” a class by the Director of Studies, 
“Von Wednesdays, at 5.45 p.m., at University Hall, 14 Gordon Square, 

WC. The class will be resumed in the Lent term on Wednesday, 

January 2oth. Fee for the course, 12s. 6d. Members free. 


The Eveninc MEETINGS for the Lent term of the Session will be held 
at University College, Gower Street, W.C.1., at 8.15 p.m., on the following 


dates :— 


Tuesday, January 19th: “Progress and Spiritual Values. 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. 

Tuesday, February 16th: “The Modern Gospel of Unreason. 
W. G. de Burgh. 

Tuesday, March 16th: “Should our Rulers be Biologists?” N. J. T. Needham, 
Ph.D., Sc.D. 


” 


Professor Sir 


” 


Professor 


OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTE. 


The British Institute of Philosophy exists to bring leading exponents of 
various branches of Philosophy into direct contact with the general public, 
with the purpose of satisfying a need felt by many men and women in every 


Ta of life for greater clearness and comprehensiveness of vision in human 
airs. 


With this broad educational purpose in view, the Institute— 


(1) Provides at suitable times in the day and evening courses of 
lectures by leading exponents in the more important subjects 
coming within the scope of Philosophy. All branches of 
Se are represented—Ethics and Social Philosophy, the 
Fe iy of Law and of the Sciences, of the Fine Arts and of 
Thesstcce as well as Logic and Metaphysics and Psychology. 
a Tee ctures are free to members. 
(3) Pro ee quarterly philosophical journal (free to members). 
4) Give es to form a philosophical Library. 
xe See and assistance to individuals in their philosophical 
(5) or À 3 : 
ere ieee Phi Lee ee 
pool, Manch, es of the Institute at Bangor, Cardiff, Liver- 
Manchester, Newcastle and Durham, and Sheffield. 


and forms of application for membership 
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SA ay ques to THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSop y 

PS ne a te ss tir Ce. OL duty, to be applied to the 

ts ‘of that ste and I. declaró that the receipt. of the Honor. 
or other proper officer for the time te of that Institute, shall be be 
discharge for the same. 
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CULTURE, PHILOSOPHY AND FAITH! 


Tur Rr, Hon. LORD EUSTACE PERCY, PC. 


Tuoucu I have been a member of this Institute, I think from its 
foundation, I have been a steadily inactive member, and have 
resisted with what grace I could the blandishments of our Secretary 


- when he has suggested that I should address my fellow-membets. 
` For lam not a philosopher, either by training or, I fear, by instinct; 


and, now that I have allowed myself to be inveigled into this place, 


* I feel that I am brawling in church. I am the most ill-informed of 


laymen, and, if you feel any interest at all in what I am about to 
say, it will, I fear, only be the rueful interest that the expert some- 
times takes in an exhibition of ignorance. 

Yet, after all, in a sense the philosopher, unlike the scientist, is 


: fair game for the layman. For there is no such thing as pure philo- 
_ Sophy. The philosopher has a purpose beyond the pursuit of know- 


ledge for its own sake. He has, in fact, a social purpose, and his 


“Work can therefore be subjected, at least in some degree, to the 


na of success or failure. The pure scientist escapes that test, for 


t es a i ù 
that each hypothesis disproved is an advance in knowledge. With - 


© can claim that his experiments’ succeed even where they fail, | 


still à 
reason he can claim that a discovery which has to all 
Jo € no practical utility is nevertheless a triumph. But the — 


nypothesis, but upon, so to speak, its availability to 
arge; and, where he fails to prove that hypothesis or, 

© demonstrate its practical utility, he must admit 
Es Ak > 2 à € x = Re 1 + : A aes 


Mankind at 
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The philosopher’s purpose is indicated in Bacon’s 


“The knowledge of ourselves . . . as it is the end and term ER | 
philosophy in the intention of men, so notwithstanding jt isp 3 


portion of natural philosophy in the continent of nature» ta 
philosopher represents this “intention of man.” He has stak è 
on the hypothesis to which the whole human race has a eda 
itself committed: that the universe has a meaning for m il 4 
it has not for any other living creature, that man can o nl which Là 
himself by rightly judging his relation to the universe, that e 
manhood consists, not only in his growing knowledge of the “sch T 
_of things,” but in his appropriation of that knowledge to line, 3 
To vary an old simile: every fact ascertained by science musth | 
converted by man into life as the mulberry leaf is converted a | 
silk. As knowledge grows this process of digestion becomes E 
difficult, but, on the other hand, its necessity is more insistent | 
felt. Never, certainly, has it been more insistently felt than to-day: | 
never has so severe a strain been placed upon the Philosophers | 
powers of interpretation. 3 
It is in that sense that the question may fairly be asked: Is th f 
philosopher succeeding? And, as a guide to an answer, it is pe. | 
missible to ask another question: How far has he succeeded iy | 
the past? 
I suppose that, at the back of most men’s minds in this age, there | 
is a pretty picture of philosophy derived from nineteenth-centuy 
liberalism. According to this picture, man emerges in the dawn of 
time as a half-bestial being, moved partly by animal passions 
derived from the struggle for existence and partly by superstitiow | 
fears of the unknown. Those fears he has embodied in irrational rules 
of worship and propitiation, and he has then used these rules ior 
the more rational purpose of controlling his animal passions in the 
interests of the community. From this rudimentary stage there | 
thus emerges a human society where quite reasonable standart vie 
of duty and mutual obligation are based upon the irrational taboos y 
of religion. These irrational taboos may contain an element! {i 
truth. Science has not yet abolished the unknown, nor is it probabi à 
that it ever will. There may be a God; there may be a life - : 
death. Man may have duties towards that supreme power and a, a 
reference to that ultimate future which go beyond his duties n 1 
neighbour. But his duties to his neighbour come first, and a 2 
_not need the support of any taboo. They can be shown to De oa 
sary by a rational study of the laws of nature and the requ! a ee 
of civilized society, and they are at least often distorted 7 à 
~ religious sanction which primitive man originally invented pe eal E 
So the function of the philosopher has been to wean men 5 ‘of 
: from irrational to rational ethics: from the fervours of relig! 
132 ; ; 
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espect for their neighbour’s human wants and 
a sing! 


he has been the apostle of “civilization,” and the 
is gradually forming will be that type of humane 
ideal ed sceptic so often pictured to us in the Utopias of Mr. 
and © ; 
H. G. ee. ed a pretty picture, but is it anything like what has 
This is 10 es d in history? Of man’s actual beliefs before the 
actually Sey we know, in fact, nothing. Nothing is more crassly 
dawn ce than the calm assumption that they can be identified 
unscient reliefs which may be observed to-day in the mind of the 
i with EF the Cannibal Islands. Personally, I can see no reason for 
be King © that the experience of primitive man was any different 
supe of those cycles of experience which are so clearly marked 
ae subsequent history. In any case, we know that as soon 
E z ss come to historical societies the cycle of man’s ethical and 
yi speculative thought does not run from the irrational to the rational. 
3 but rather from the rational to the irrational. 


e-minded T 


A society begins with a religious faith and a code of social conduct 
as rational as the state of its knowledge and the development of 
its reasoning powers permit. If, in the early stages of its develop- 
2 ment, its members have to struggle too hard for mere livelihood, - 
either in protracted migrations or settled on poor soil and in an 
unfavourable climate, the faith may ossify into a cult so rigid that 


y 


l further progress becomes impossible. These are the so-called 
"Ez “primitive” societies. In more fortunate societies, the same ossifi- 
mS | P : 

| cation takes place, but at a later stage and consequently with no 


such final results. Such a society becomes gradually more highly 
organized as its prosperity increases. The State succeeds the village 
; s community. The sanctions of religion are increasingly invoked for 
- the purposes of the State—no longer for the mere regulation of 
P village morality but for the preservation of public order and the 
building up of the community’s material wealth and power. It is 
AN = influence of these expanding ambitions, not (as in less 
that ce Societies) under the pressures of poverty and insecurity, 
‘obs See of ossification begins. Wealth and power are found 
Worship > congenial spheres for the use of human reason than 
~ communit = eculations about man’s ultimate destiny. And, as the 
Which ee oe of religion has become the framework within 
ey had Se Power can be attained, men come to feel that 
ong, the hard not meddle with that framework. But, before very 
Wealth and a cult begins to interfere with men’s search for 
Powerful: or i = Priesthood, for instance, becomes economically — 
L e = use its taboos to restrain men from the | 
ad used faith .. *OWledge. Then the worldly ambition E : 


Pursuit of 


as a convenient protection begins to revolt agains 
oe ee 


LA 
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it. The revolt may be violent or ee but in either Case the 
begins to decay and men begin to ook round for a more el à 
framework for their community life. - astig f 
It is at that point that the philosopher comes in, The dk À k 
cult commonly coincides with a new growth of knowleq a E 
opportunity which the old religious faith can no longer digest a E 
make available. The task 1s taken up by the rationalist. But a ie 
philosophy has always followed the same cycle as faith. As religio ; is 
faith has hardened into a cult, so philosophy has softened into. 
culture. It begins by making the most exacting claims on maf 
intellectual responsibility; it ends by sinking him in a sort of feathe 
bed of other men’s opinions where he may rest in assured Tespert. | 
ability, certain that he believes nothing which he has not read ue 
heard on good authority. In its prime, philosophy can be steme | 
than faith, the philosopher king a greater tyrant than any priest; 
in its old age it achieves an emancipation which men find mop 
intolerable than the chains of any religious cult. And when thy b. 
stage is reached the religious cycle begins again. A faith emerge 
which once more calls upon men to make the effort, both of reas | 
and of will, involved in its acceptance or rejection. | 
It is here that our nineteenth-century fathers went wrong. Cults 
they hated and feared; but culture was almost their ideal. The 
did not see, what we can surely see to-day, that both are degener: | 
tions. They did not realize, what history teaches and what ou. 
contemporary experience demonstrates only too clearly, that i | 
men have often revolted violently against a cult, they have ® 
often and with even more violence, revolted against a culture. F a 
a culture is worse than a cult in that, while it is equally unreasonn 
it is even more unmeaning. It abandons even the pretence of inter 
preting the universe in terms of man. A culture is superior to acl” 
only in that, being even more unsatisfying, it spurs men more m à 
to the revolt which is the indispensable condition of further progr ei 
; à 55) ns may 
“Malheur au vague; mieux vaut le faux’ —that cry of Rena r 3 
or may not please us as an expression of personal preferences, ” M 
it is historically true. - 
This tendency to degeneration of all human thought, 
as well as religious, has been obscured in the history 01 
world for the last thousand years or so by the close alliance as fa 
religion and philosophy. Christianity is the only religio ause 1 
which has been capable of such an alliance. (I will not 5 s fa ie 
justify this generalization; I know it is risky.) For ee 
and philosophy have gone hand in hand; together à cull 
emancipated and together they have tyrannized; cult an roves 
‘have merged into each other and, in the revolts they e mi 
it is dificult to disentangle the threads of free thoug: 
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cU ance and Reformation. Opinions will always differ, 

N faith, of Ren s to how far the revolt of the sixteenth century was 
tie 7 or instance as olt against a cult, an appeal from dogma to reason, 
b philosophie + was a religious revolt against a culture, an appeal 
ta d how far 1 holasticism to the principle of justification by 


nd z from ee But however we may choose to separate the threads, 
die 


ly itis nor DA a progress from religion to philosophy. In the 
: | and y ofCalvinism, for instance, the sequence Calvin—Hume— 
a | nor Scotland or Calvin—Jonathan Edwards—Emerson in New 
| os r nd is at least as much a continuous process of philosophic 
un fa ration a8 à struggle between dogma and free thought. 

| z dare not venture further into a history of philosophy. I must 
à leave the bare mention of this sequence as my slender bridge across 
cf | three centuries. But on the hither side of that bridge we come to 
i a movement of thought of which we are the direct heirs and which 
if we may, therefore, be able to judge with greater certainty. And 


in that movement we can perhaps discern the reason for those 

on repeated failures of human thought which puzzle and disappoint 
| us as we study the remoter past. 

lé The nineteenth century was the age of scientific, as the sixteenth 


ney had been the age of geographical, discovery. As in the sixteenth 
Te century, discovery was accompanied by a revival of philosophy and 
Qu Was followed by a revival of religious faith. But the curious and 
it significant fact is this: that discovery, while it gave philosophy its 
a new impulse, did not give it its new material. The material on 
For | which the new schools of philosophy mainly worked was, not the 
ne | scientific, but the social. True, this material was partly the indirect 
ter: product of discovery—the changed economy resulting from the 
ult technologist’s application of the scientist’s new knowledge. But 


d Much of it was simply the old material of human relationships 
A saa envisaged. It was no change in human relationships that 
a à e. for instance, the philosophy of legal reform from Beccaria 

w H Bentham onwards. And even in rationalizing social change the 

a = ne neither asked nor received much help from the scientist. 

e one kz umanitarian philosophy called on men to re-examine 

io D and as members of society, rather than 

Prospect that em position in any cosmic scheme. It held out the 

and objective] such self-examination might be made as rigorously 

that noise te ee eee as any analysis of inanimate matter. In 

0 make that ae t to create a new category of social sciences, and 
€ Utilitarians egory almost independent of the physical sciences. 

eve thing exce Fa not unfairly be said to have found a use for 

e or ne new facts of physical science. 
revival for the most part followed the same model, 
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from Lacordaire and the Christian Socialists to the socia] 
movements of our own day. Even the dogmatic and aun cm 
revival in the Roman Catholic Church was intimately ae , % 
with the new humanitarianism; even revived Mysticism Pa 
itself at Lourdes in a faith directly related to the alleviag Š 
human suffering. ion y 
Moreover, as science became self-conscious, the scient 


. ist 2 
selves united in warning off the philosopher. Huxley’s a | 
was more hostile to philosophy than to faith. It could dim à 

t 


mystic with Hobbes’s smiling retort: If any man pretended E 
private revelation, no other man could contradict him. But 4 ; 
rationalist must be positively and authoritatively assure i À 
scientific knowledge was not far enough advanced to justify at 
sort of philosophic synthesis. This agnosticism perhaps reached i 
culmination in men like Ray Lankester, who anticipated by oad 
years Mr. Henry Ford’s discovery that history itself is “bup 
More recently there has, indeed, been a reaction among scientists 
against the agnostic attitude, but the reaction has taken a in Ÿ 
hardly more helpful to philosophy. We are now assured that tf 
universal flux into which the physicist is resolving the universe my | 
be fitted into almost any scale of spiritual values; but a free px | 
to journey on every conceivable road is not much help to ik | 
traveller who is looking for a signpost. f 
Philosophy, thus driven back upon the study of society, cou | 
not, of course, remain untouched by science, but it has drawn fron » 
science analogies rather than material. And these drafts have been M 
dangerous. In adopting analogies, the philosopher has tended to 
forget that he is using a different time-scale. No one serious) | 
believes, for instance, that the theory of biological evolution, with 
a time-scale reckoned in tens, if not hundreds, of thousands d | 
years, has any direct relevance to the history of organized may 


society during the last sixty centuries or so. Yet what ee 
eco 


nothing more than a suggestive analogy has tended to b at 
fundamental assumption. Biological evolution has been LL 
on the shorter time-scale into ‘social progress’’—a process oe z 
regarded as equally continuous and inevitable. On this oi ae à 
has been built up a sort of introspective, a sort of self-contemp : ; x 
social philosophy. Science has been assumed to have cut T a E 
nection between progressive humanity and the supernatur ect E 
it has confessed itself unable to trace any alternative O 
between humanity and the natural universe. Meanwhile the s qc | 
has at least demonstrated that the universe contains many oat LR 
capable of being harnessed by man for his material ent ast 


Let man, therefore, contemplate himself as the independ’? antl * 


of the universe. Let him observe that his mastery has bee? 
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eloped, by co-operative effort on a scale un- 
and can © at any earlier stage of human history. From this 

eamed os t him draw a new sense of social responsibility and 
observation Sati of democratic society. Humanity, engaged on a 
evolve 4 new is cut off from any outside influence or 


: dventure, : 
joneering @ d in that thought a new self-reliance and a new 
opidance ; 


g : 
cet prejudice could be blind to the nobility of this 
Only put it has an obvious danger—precisely the same danger 
ideology, threatens the individual who indulges in excessive 


CU 
nly be dev 


Jet it fin 


a we ae So long as such introspection takes the form of self- 

née confirmed by a career of constant success, the individual 
a | o = e both happy and useful, however exasperating he may be 
Lit | ag a companion. But, his course of success once interrupted, his 
Ome superiority complex may turn rapidly into an inferiority one. Then 
ik his personality disintegrates; he becomes a nuisance to himself and 
ay to the world. Is not this what is happening to all civilized societies 
om - to-day? As a new science of psychology, on the border-line between 
tef the social and the physical sciences, has been intensifying the drive 
may | towards an introspective social philosophy, men have been rapidly 
pas | losing faith in the prospect which had been the sole foundation of 
the that social philosophy—the prospect of progress through the con- 


quest of nature. The scientist’s accumulating knowledge of the 
universe has not only remained indigestible by the philosopher; it 
has become unmanageable by society. War and economic chaos 
have made the conception of progress look like a bad joke. In the 
twilight of the inferiority complex thus created all the elements in 
our fashionable social philosophy, old and new, have faded into a 
discredited jumble; the ancient idea of freedom has joined more 
sophisticated ideas, such as “progress” and “social democracy,” in 
a limbo of mere culture. And so revolt: the falsehoods of an iron 
ae are better than vague contentment with a traditional 
fe in short, to have reached that point in the cycle of 
rele a = men are likely to turn from philosophy to a new 

aes see . And when I say “new” I mean something more 
ines o in the sense in which that word is often used. 
| ae revolutionary, a profound change of mind, There 
the violence + > = the world to-day of such a change. Behind all 
an aspiration a we are becoming accustomed in Europe lies 
orrowed either | may be defined, with equal accuracy, in language 
One language “tom political philosophy or from theology. In the 
It is, in fact IS a desire for status ; in the other, for justification. 
Position in th. demand for some intelligible interpretation of man’s 

In the sche 3 : 
me of things. And since no contemporary system 
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of philosophic rationalism has been able to meet that demang 

are turning to those who at least profess to be able to meet Xu 
propagandists who hold out the prospect of Justification b 1E, to 
kind of faith. | Y Some 

I suppose that none who have listened to me thus far will 
failed to detect my own bias. My belief is that Philosophy = ave 
faith is dead. You might suppose therefore that I should ve 
this approaching revolution. But that is not my feeling, I he a 
doubt that the demand for faith will create its own supply: He n 
have equally no doubt that the resulting faith may be false ai 
sense to which we of the Western world have long been maA 
tomed. It may be not merely superstitious or liable to the ss 
gerations of fanaticism; it may be inherently and positively evil 
The Kakodaemon is a perfectly tenable philosophical hypothesis: 
devil-worship is a perfectly genuine religion; there is a worship of 
humanity which seems to awaken the primitive beast in man, Ji 
we have not learnt these facts from history, we have only to look 
round the Europe of to-day. 

In face of this rising passion, born of intellectual and mora 
disappointment, my chief anxiety is that all those who have any 
responsibility for guiding human thought should remember and 
reassert the double foundation, intellectual and moral, on which all 
faith and all philosophy must rest. No system of thought can be | 
true that does not build a bridge, both between every man and the | 
physical universe, and between every man and all other men. Its 
intellectual synthesis must embrace all human knowledge, not 
merely the immediate environment which obviously determines the M 
individual’s life and livelihood; its moral synthesis must embrace all |} 
mankind, transcending the limits of race, geography, political 
allegiance or culture. And we shall not, I suggest, be able to reassert 
these truths, to convince men of their intellectual and moral respon- 
sibility, unless we realize the causes of our own failure in the past. 
It seems to me to be the supreme paradox of rationalism that it 
has never, in any age, been unsuccessful in moral synthesis, but has 
always, in every age, failed in intellectual synthesis. From that 
paradox proceeds another: that revivals of faith have usually 
resulted from a craving for intellectual integrity rather than 7 
moral reform. That paradox has always puzzled the scholar; à 
embodied in Luther it drove Erasmus to despair. It is not oe 

. significance that so many cultured people to-day should feel ee 
to Erasmus as one of the most sympathetic figures of history. 
is that; his memory has all the lonely nobility that belongs - put 
who have failed to understand the times in which they liv ow 
we to-day have a sterner task before us than to win a like re? 

at the cost of a like failure. 
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cult U assert the power of human reason—its power 
task 15 (0 et to understand. Man is not committed to the 
Out now 


] 0 j ‘losophy, cult and culture, round which 
got 0 cle of faith a ea ee can strike out into a straight 
close? © Jon revolved. * blind alley. To assert this is, indeed 
g 50 t end in a In y IS, = eed, 
he eich does as put it is an act that has been made, consciously 
an act of — a every human being who has ever set out 
; nconscion” ve reason. Especially has that act been the starting- 
seriously t0 D ent in the last two thousand years, since Chris- 
point © all ferting man’s golden age from the past to the future, 
tianitY trans = Lonof “hope.” Few of us perhaps realize how that 
created the con ed our mind. Only in a mind so saturated 
pa “progress” have been born; only in a mind un- 
f its own postulates could that idea have ended in the 
political or economic programmes. ; 
lief is that reason, having once made this act of faith, 
be satisfied only when it has made another; that any fearless 
= on must lead to the conclusion voiced by a recent French 
E er “IL faut faire renaître l'idée de Dieu.” If man by searching 
cannot find out God, his search must at least lead to the conviction 
that only by finding God can he reach “the place of understanding.” 
But, even if this be true, those who believe it must be on their 
guard against a religious self-satisfaction quite as deadly to a serious 
use of reason as any agnostic indifference. Even the finding of God 
can only be the beginning of wisdom; there can be no end to the 
effort to understand. If the modern world is revolting against both 
cult and culture, it is chiefly because Christians have forgotten that 
the God revealed in Christ is not only a God whose will must be 
obeyed, but a God whose purpose must be understood. The choice 
which is being presented to men to-day is perhaps the final choice 
ee determine the continuance or the downfall of our civi- 
ue oe it is presented alike to all who are at ease in Zion, 
the care ae their ease in the reading-rooms of culture, or in 
non ae < philosophy or in the household of faith. It is 
lies the en i pees reason and passion. On the one hand 
the adventure + ee. of universal understanding, which is also 
affections cl QUE on the other the trench warfare of tribal 
Scholarly in diffe Octrinaire prejudice. There is no middle road; 
direction or ihe aie z find itself sooner or later dragged in one 
i er. It is surely time that those whose choice is 


1ze the full meaning and the full responsibility 
they have made. 


conscious O 
plind alley of 
My own be 
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THE STORY OF AMERICAN REALISM 


Proressor WM. PEPPERELL MONTAGUE 


I. THE PRE-REALISTIC BACKGROUND 


In American philosophy at the end of the nineteenth cent 
was small interest in Empiricism and almost no interest in Reali 

The great Thomistic realism of the Catholics was unfortunate 
regarded by the non-Catholics as too closely bound up with the 
logical dogmas to be of any significance for secular thought, ith 
realistic doctrines of the Scottish school, at one time rather wane 
current in the country and expressed with vigour by McCosh 4 
Princeton, had passed away. The agnostic realism of Spencer and 
Hamilton had not affected to any extent the teaching in the univer. 
sities. The traces of realism, both Platonic and particularistic, jn the 
philosophy of C. S. Peirce had not attracted attention, and the same 
may be said of the kind of realism which Hyslop, a reader of the 
valuable but little-known work of Thomas Case, combined with 
his spiritistic beliefs. Paul Carus, whose blend of Buddhism and 
psycho-physical monism contained realistic elements, exerted little 
influence on academic philosophy, and he himself never received 
from the universities the recognition which his valuable services to 
philosophic journalism should have elicited. 

In contrast to these fragmentary realistic tendencies, Idealism, 
both epistemological and ontological, was everywhere rampant. 
Even before the Transcendentalism of Emerson and Alcott had quite 
died away in New England, Dr. W. T. Harris, the much respected 
United States Commissioner of Education, had organized a group | 
St. Louis for the study of Hegelianism and had founded the Journal 2 
of Speculative Philosophy. The Idealism thus started in the Midde g 
West was further continued by Wenley at Michigan and by r 
others. G. H. Howison at the University of California had deve 
a very original though not thoroughly worked out system of puis 
istic idealism in which the monadism of Leibniz and the a 
tivism of Fichte were combined in a new synthesis. And by the a 
of his personality and the ardour of his convictions he oie ; 
the Pacific coast an enthusiasm for philosophy that still en : 
much for the West. In the East, Thomas Davidson at his alist 
Winners’ College” in New York was preaching a form of pe an 
idealism similar to that of Howison but more volantes 
strongly coloured. by the thought of Rosmini. At the a ad 
there were Creighton at Cornell, Ormond at Princeton, Fulle 
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merely pe adde .) e “Right Wing” rather than “Left.” 
+ 0 ; istian a aA Re 
m iol A was little of the Spinozistic or pantheistic 
absoluti of io an idealism. Howison, Fullerton, and Davidson 
tendency f Pra e idy increasing degree aloof from the posi- 
ver, ee religion and Muensterberg with considerable 
or near transcendentalism as a façade for the 
neoing mechanistic naturalism which he applied to the exis- 
roughg0 
i world of phenomena. 


JI. THE REVOLT OF THE PRAGMATISTS 


ecade of the present century was a time of change and 
insurgency in American philosophy. The pragmatism of William 
James foreshadowed in his great Psychology and explicitly proclaimed 
in his California address in 1898 was systematically expounded in the 
books entitled Pragmatism and The Meaning of Truth. During these 
same years John Dewey, first at Chicago and later at Columbia, had 
developed independently of James but in close sympathy with him, 
the form of pragmatic philosophy known as Instrumentalism. 
Though the pragmatism of James and the instrumentalism of Dewey 
were alike in opposing the monism and intellectualism of the domi- 
tant forms of idealism, it is my impression that it was the meta- 
Physical and psychological faults of those doctrines that aroused 
Hoe revolt, while for Dewey it was rather the sociological and 
der ce Weaknesses of idealism that merited attack. As a 
developed ae difference in emphasis, the philosophy of James 
independence of pesca pluralism stressing the free will and 

€ individual as opposed to the idea of what he 


med the “ 3 E 
Pluralism > block universe” of the absolutists. This personalistic 


ical E 


The first d 


mpirici j 
a Pivicism. On the other hand, Dewey’s instrumentalism, 
inh; S name, dq À 


Essays on eveloped from its first theoretical expression 
on ae ee Logic into increasingly practicalistic 
"aditional ier ‘on and social questions, in which the problems 
Med as oy es were less and less stressed and finally 
Y, both ; ed and artificial. In short, the instrumentalism 


In it pees ate eee 2 
S Practicalistic motivation and in its anti-meta- 
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physical outcome, has proved itself to be for better or {f 


ee: o 
purely pragmatic than pragmatism itself. T Worse Moy 


III. THE New REALISTS AND THEIR PROGRAMME 


It was, I think, in the spring of 1910 that six teachers of phil 
formed a group for the purpose of expounding and di Oso 
Kind of realistic philosophy. The group consisted of Perry ar 
from Harvard, Marvin and Spaulding from Princeton, P 
myself from Columbia. After a few meetings we publish 
Journal of Philosophy “A Program and First Platfo 
Realists.”” This co-operative article was followed in a 
half by a co-operative book entitled The New Realism. 

Although the impressions of American realism that are to b 
sketched in this paper are almost exclusively concerned with the q 
organized groups calling themselves “New Realists” and “ Critical 
Realists,” it is appropriate to mention at least the names of six | 
American philosophers who, though they were not officially membes M 
of either group, have during the past thirty years in various ways f 
and in varying degree expounded a realistic philosophy. Thes 
“unofficial” realists are: first and most important of the serie, | 
Woodbridge of Columbia (who was invited but refused to join the À 
New Realists), McGilvary of Wisconsin, Boodin (now) of the M 
University of California at Los Angeles, Cohen of the College of | 
the City of New York, Loewenberg of the University of California, M 
and Macintosh of Yale. | 

We had all been realists prior to our forming the group, and each | 
of us had written papers in which realism was implicitly or explicitly | 
defended. I think that Perry and I wrote the first two of the explicitly | 
realistic articles, and these were each inspired by the bitter attack |. 
on the realistic standpoint contained in the first volume of his Gifford 5 
Lectures by our teacher, Professor Royce. My article m The N 


Phy 
Ney 
and Hol 
itkin and 
ed in Th 
Im of Siy 
year anda 


Philosophical Review for March 1907 was entitled “Professor Royces yor 


Refutation of Realism”; and Perry’s article entitled “Profesor 
Royce’s Refutation of Realism and Pluralism” was printed m The 
Momist for October of the same year. Though the members a : zs 
new group differed widely in their metaphysical views, there T 
certain methodological and epistemological postulates which 
shared in common. I may summarize them as follows: and 
I. Philosophers should follow the example of scientists a 
co-operate rather than work alone. The co-operation which es 
to practise consisted in each man showing his essay tO ae DE 
taking account of their suggestions and securing not Bis essif 
agreement with every proposition, but general assent tot 
as a whole. 
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precept was put into practice to any very 
We read one another’s papers and listened con- 
ctent- her’s criticisms, and we did for the most 
ions or at least the omissions that were requested, 
pat especially on matters about which we felt 
d to develop among us a tacit and I hope an 
tron” a derstanding which if made explicit could have been 
pncosc s P pass your stuff if you’Il pass mine.” . 
apes ophers should follow the example of scientists in isolating 
1 


> HoUsLY : 
i on e the rev 
; past am afraid t 

put ere tende 


p 14 and tackling them one by one. We were to follow this 
heir proper aes ng the epistemological problem and studying the 
recept D pein obtaining between any knower or apprehender 

T 


cognitive Te t that he knows or apprehends without prejudging 
and any objec -i to the ultimate nature of th - 
ing the question as to 1 e appre 

or even ash or of the apprehended objects. 
hending zM a stuck to this precept fairly consistently. If a certain 
pet a oey and cosmology was included in each of the 
essays in OUT book it was by way of sp ee and clarification 
of the central issue which was the question o whether the cognitive 
relation was or was not a necessary condition for the reality of the 
objects cognized. The point was of especial importance to me because 
[had a metaphysics less naturalistic and more dualistic than that of 
the others—with the possible exception of Pitkin—and I wanted to 
be quite sure that our agreement on the realistic theory that know- 
ledge as such makes no difference to the objects known was not going to 
commit us to any theory as to the nature of those objects or of man’s 
place among them. 

3. Some at least of the particulars of which we are conscious exist 
when we are not conscious of them. 


This was the ordinary particularistic or existential realism of 
common sense, 


amount of 


= Some at Jeast of the essences or universals of which we are 
Sous subsist when we are not conscious of them. 
his was Platonic or subsistential realism. 
5: Some at least of the particulars as well as the universals that are 


Teal : j 
i are apprehended directly rather than indirectly through copies 
mental images, 


This : 
a oe ? resentative realism of Reid as contrasted with the 
Locke ve realism or epistemological dualism of Descartes and 


b 
Planned a Sa from the last three of our five postulates that we 
Rtonism ne and defend ordinary realism by adding to it 
of knowledge. Y Subtracting from it the dualistic or copy theory 
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IV. THE ARGUMENT FOR EXISTENTIAL REALISM 


The general argument for our new realism as applied to ; 
things in space and time was itself not new but old. It consi ou 
attempt to show by empirical examination and inference the e 
things that are believed to be real do not seem to depend on ie the 
that they can figure as objects of perceptual and conceptual e t 
ence. To prove this independence directly by Mils M 
Difference is of course impossible; and to demand it of the ooh of 
both unfair and absurd. We can bring a dog into the Presence : is 
cat and observe that he growls, then take him away and note 7 a 
the growling ceases and thereupon infer with high probability a 
the dog’s growling depended upon his being in the presence of i 
cat. Or, substituting a chair and a book for the cat, we can fal, 
duce a dog to their presence and by the same Method of Difference 
infer that his behaviour is not affected by and hence not dependent 
upon his being in the presence of those objects. But we cannot look 
at a thing before we see it or after we have seen it and note whether 
our seeing it has changed its appearance. Yet, as Perry so conclusively 
showed in his classic paper on The Egocentric Predicament, it does 
not follow because an object’s independence of our experiencing it 
cannot be proved by the Method of Difference that therefore it 
cannot be proved by some other method. Still less does it follow that 
the idealist’s hypothesis of the dependence of objects upon con- 
sciousness is implied by the fact that when objects are observed, 
consciousness is always present. 

The presence of consciousness together with the objects of which 
we are conscious is merely a tautology which leaves the dependence 
or independence of the objects an open question to be decided by 
inference from their behaviour while under observation. 

The situation is analogous to the one in which we find the stars 
always present together with human affairs. If we wish to refute the 
astrologer’s claim that human affairs depend upon the presence of 
the stars, we cannot do it by removing the stars and taking note of 
what then happens. So far as the Method of Difference is concerned 
we are to be sure in a “predicament.” But despite our predicament 
we seek confidently to show that there are no constant or caus 3 
significant correlations between the behaviour (conjunctions) ot : 
heavenly bodies and the episodes of men’s lives. In the same w 
and with at least as much success, we as realists can seek to a : 
that the behaviour of objects when co-present with conscious? 
reveals no constant or causally significant correlations ee 
consciousness, Even the astrologer, whatever his other f se 
does not rest his case merely upon the irremediable COPS ee 
the course of the stars and the course of human affairs. 2u 
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is other virtues, does incline to rest his case on 
+ wh? of the two terms in the situation whose depen- 
goals resence ce is at issue. He entrenches himself behind a 
- he tit is an axiom. And as Dr. G. E. Moore has 
dence © the ee idealist can once be made to entertain even as 
it „if only a hypothesis that the objects of which we are 
eee ipilit theless be independent of that awareness, half the 
e may never is won. For whether we consider the objects of 
pattle 1% tion or the more recondite objects of science, it is 
; pen tically obvious that in neither case does their 
5 y signs of being affected by their presence in 
penaviout S < They come and go as they list, and while our experience 
gonsciousnes a depend largely upon them and upon their changes, 
and its chang’ not true. Of all the invariant relations or “laws” of 
the converse 1S I know of no single one that depends for its reality 


ay ture, > 
De fact that it is or can be experienced. 
upo 


tev er 


V. THE ARGUMENT FOR SUBSISTENTIAL REALISM 


The method of proving the independent reality of the universals . 


or essences that subsist is the same as the method of proving the 
independent reality of the particular things or events that exist. That 
7+5=12 is entirely explained by the natures of seven, of five, and 
of twelve, and not in the least by the nature of consciousness. The 
“egocentric predicament” applies as much and means as little for our 
‘knowledge of forms as for our knowledge of particular facts. Whether 
the forms are numbers or non-quantitative qualities like blue and 
yellow, their relations and configurations exhibit a complete indiffer- 
ence to the fact that we are conscious of them. It is of course true 
that which of the forms or which of the events a man will experience 
- oy moment will be determined by the condition of his 
a ae and even by his memories and interests at that moment. 
Ce unction of these subjective factors is selective rather than 

6, and the objects themselves are to be explained in terms 


of thei i i 
E relations to one another and not in terms of their relations 
© process of selecting them. 


VI. 
Tue ARGUMENT FO 


a R A PRESENTATIVE RATHER THAN A 
RESENTATIVE 


ce OR Copy-THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 
Stimulate t to be perceived it is necessary either that it should 
€T else that a ees organism as with waves of light or sound, 
“ther y 5 effect Similar to that of a stimulus should in some 
Perceive à sp oc in the organism. Thus we shall normally 
M front of us if there actually is such a sphere and 
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if it sends to our eyes light waves and by that Means yi: 

: ; : ; ult 
produces a certain specific effect in our brain. But if that € mately 
effect is produced by two flat disks acting through the me Peci 
of a stereoscope, we shall perceive a sphere as clearly as in ie nism 
case. Everybody admits such facts as these; and there € Other 
who have argued that because an effect in the organism mice Man 
the perception of an object it must follow that the Perceived Tecede 
is itself identical with the effect produced in the organism. Th Object 
of such a conclusion would mean that the whole perceptual tru 
is inside the percipient and that it is at best no more than Re World 
the external world of physical entities. OPY of 

Now we New Realists believed that this epistemologica] duali 
was not implied by the premises invoked in its support. We ar a 
that Descartes, Locke, and their followers were guilty of a Es 
non sequitur in concluding that the object perceived must à 
identical with the intra-organic means by which it was perceived a 
that as the latter was internal the former would have to be equally 
internal. 

The arguments for our position in this matter were not, I think as 
clear and consistent as they should have been. We were perhaps all 
in agreement that the fact that perceived objects at least appear 
to be external created a presumption that they were really external 
and that the burden of proof rested upon those who would deny that 
presumption. I think we were also agreed that the space and time 
of perceptual experience, despite specific aberrations that might call 
for correction, took up so to speak “‘all the room there was,” and | 
that consequently there was no room left for a conceptual or inferred | 
space and time that were to be real beyond and behind the realm of | 
perceived and perceivable objects. These seemed to be as external 
as possible; and if they were not really outside us there was nothing 
else that could be. 

To the extent that we attempted to supplement these rather 
vague feelings by explicit arguments, we fell into disagreement and 
of those disagreements I shall speak later. 


VII. NEw REALISM IN RELATION TO IDEALISM 


The fallacies of idealism as they appeared to us can be briefly 
stated and such a statement may help to clarify our own position: À 

The first and cardinal fallacy of idealists was their ascription a 
self-evidence to the proposition that the relation of the kroya 
the object known is an “internal relation,” that is, a relation $ 
that the terms related are dependent upon the existence © 
relation. : ; 5 been 
. This first dogma, asserting the axiomaticity of idealism, ha 
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gE st ‘agar Berkeley to Bradley. The realist of course 
E ay ide sts pion of the knower to the object known is self- 
a pi Y + the re ee “internal.” He makes no counter claim for the 


e 
: of th 
A a that the la 


the idea ; ; ; E 
Fi can exist apart from consciousness or experience, he 
0 


A predicament. The universe is obviously too large 
imself in for him to regard it as dependent upon the finite 
es self and his neighbours, hence there must be 
experience 0 infinite and absolute experience in which it is contained 
lated i it does depend. The second postulate of Absolutism 
and on ‘us necessary to repair the havoc wrought by the first 
jg thus r Subjectivism. If, however, we refuse as realists to take 

ostulate = we are under no compulsion to take the second. If 
the first > Ta in their own right without the need of depending 
events ae the hypothesis of an absolute consciousness is no 
iz Ber aded by the situation. The Absolute may of course be 
ae rible on other grounds, but not on the grounds of epistemology. 


VIII. New REALISM IN RELATION TO PRAGMATISM 


From the standpoint of most realistic observers, the essential 
doctrine of pragmatism consists of two postulates which we may 
term respectively the Methodological postulate of Practicalism (which 
states a theory as to the criterion of truth), and the Epistemological 
postulate of Relativism (which states a theory as to the meaning of 
truth). The methodological postulate is very ambiguous and appears 
P be variously interpreted even by the pragmatists themselves. 
ae = says that a proposition can be believed to be true if it 
re ne or if it leads to successful consequences, one 
a (0) that it à er (1) that accepting the proposition brings happiness 
question was + a sensory experience of which the proposition in 
held to be trug een A religious creed, for example, may be 

e ground that it enables its adherents to function 


efficient] ; 
| n this oo eae the crises of life with serenity and courage. 


ut I thi 
| the in Most realists would regard the correlation between 
| Very imperfect ns and its “working well” in this sense as 
| we Well over eee: There are many false beliefs that have 
| “Te are any ae Periods of time for many people, and again 
the ysis of action k propositions that can bring despair and even 
ia othe and we i Some of the persons who believe them. If on 
j Practice? ake “working well” or “successful consequence 


to m 
ean sensory fulfilment of anticipation, then indeed 
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we have a reliable criterion of truth—which is, however noth; 
old-fashioned empiricism under a new name. : hing but 

But it was not the methodological postulate of pragmati 

z Ae 35 5 sm 

when interpreted “humanistically” rather than empirical] jt (Even 
realists as such were mainly opposed, but rather the epistem à 
postulate which grew out of it. To regard the successful ane 
that ensue from a belief as a criterion of its truth is one thin lenceg 
a thing that is sometimes bad and sometimes good—but p ee 
that truth itself consists in the process by which tt is verified is a age 
thing and always bad. It makes truth a psychological affair ee 
such an affair of individual experience and relative to each indivig ag 
who has the experience. I may experience successful consequencs 
from believing that the proposition “A is B” is true; you ae 
experience consequences that are equally successful and success 
in the same sense from believing that it is false. Shall we then sa 
that the same proposition is at once both true and false? True for 
me and false for you? This relativistic epistemology of the prag- 
matists was rejected by the realists. The truth (or falsity) of a 
proposition antedates the process by which it is verified (or refuted), 
The proposition “Mars is inhabited by intelligent beings’ is either 
true or false; but it may be a long time before we discover which. 
When and if we do discover whether the proposition is true it wil | 
occur to nobody except a philosophic pragmatist in the privacy of M 
his study to imagine that the proposition waited until that moment | 
to become true or to become false. The facts about Mars, like other | 
facts in the world, will be regarded as having been what they were | 
prior to the events of their discovery or verification. : 

To this realistic attitude the pragmatists replied by saying that | 
we were making a fetish of “Truth in the abstract” or “Truth witha | 
capital T” which could never be experienced and which consequently 
had no use or meaning. And they would add the comment that while 
it was all very well for us to say that truth was the relation of “agree: 
ment between judgments and realities,” we ought at the same time 
to admit that such agreement could only be found in individu 
experiences to which therefore it was relative and on which it was 
dependent. 

It seems to me that we have here a recurrence of the aoa 
predicament,” but in an interestingly altered form. In the a : 
form of the “predicament” we were challenged by the ideahss 

; : form ° 
point to a case of reality apart from experience. In the new a 
the “predicament” we are challenged by the pragmatists wo Pity) 
a case of truth (i.e. the agreement relation of judgments with re out 
apart from experience. We answered the idealist by D he 
that though quite obviously facts could never be observe in the 
absence of experiencing them, yet when they were observe 
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gE „nce they gave every sign of being independent 
of eX ech which they were co-present. And as it was 
pe, perience it with truth, which is the special relation of 
Hero also 1S dence obtaining between facts and the judg- 


e agreements can never be discovered when 
nce that verifies them, but when discovered 


hen Newton verifies his gravitational hypo- 
n Pythagoras verifies his geometrical hypothesis—in 
se the truth that 1s verified reveals a structure that 
GUEST > ended upon or have had to “wait for” the verify- 
n À order to be what it is. The whole nature and 
7 f things testifies to the realists’ conclusion that the func- 
pehaviour O ‘ence in general and of verification in particular is not 
tion of = emselves the things and the agreements that are 
9 Ta and verified but rather to reveal or discover them to 
T we the perceiving subjects and not they the perceived 
objects that profit and are changed by that strangest of all relations 
between an individual and his environment, the relation which 
we variously denominate “awareness of,” “consciousness of,” or 
“experiencing. 
Ties ae final charge that was sometimes brought by the 
pragmatists which made us peculiarly and justifiably indignant. This 
was the charge that, because we held that facts and truths do not 
depend upon being experienced, we should also hold that experience 
is otiose and makes no difference to the world in which it occurs. In 
rejecting this imputation of epiphenomenalism (at least as a necessary 
consequence of his epistemological theory), the realist may point 
out that consciousness, though not affecting objects in the act of 
ae them, can and does change them through the actions of 
=. DS whom they are revealed. Seeing an object enables the 
e 2 himself to it and to its laws, or even to adapt it to 
net ee, his needs. The light of a lantern does not directly 
ties mie in the path of the traveller, but it does affect 
and thus only iz nn the traveller to remove them. Thus 
From this re jects affected by our experience of them. 
Pstemological c n (and the one preceding) it will be seen that the 
alism—each er was triangular: Idealism, Pragmatism, 
Point the ideali ne against the other two. From our realistic view- 
of truth as so Sts were right in holding to the ordinary conception 
Wrong in 4 = ane absolute and not relative to finite minds, but » 
® Single all-e ne that facts exist ultimately only as items 
Pragmatistg wW “racing experience; while on the other hand the 
“re right in holding to a pluralistic world of facts, 
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but wrong in supposing that truth about those facts A 
to and dependent upon the changing and conflicting = relative E 
of verification. In matters of ethics, however, the pragmat Étiences 
usually on the side of the angels. And as we were al] utilitar Were 
approved of their making value relative to the needs and sen Re 
of individuals while regretting that they should fail to see aoe 

trast in this respect between value and truth. When hee con. 
proposition seems true to one man and false to another, one a c 
men must be wrong; but when one and the same thing is felt the 
good to one man and as an evil to another, both of the men cae 
right. One man’s meat can be another man’s poison. : 


IX. DISAGREEMENTS OF THE NEW REALISTS 


The six members of the organized group of New Realists had come 
to the movement for differing reasons and with differing interests 
And our views on metaphysics and even on some aspects of episte. 
mology were by no means always in agreement. Which of these 
differences were the most important and how they should be formu- 
lated would themselves, I am afraid, be questions about which we 
should differ. As I am the one who is at present telling the story I 
must of necessity formulate the points at issue between us in my 
own way and select as the most important those that seem most 
important to me. If in this matter or elsewhere in the article I inadver- 
tently misrepresent the position of friends (or opponents), I here and 
now apologize. 

From my standpoint the differences that were most important 
both in themselves and in their influence on the later development 
of the neo-realistic movement centred first on the question as to the 
“Behaviouristic’ nature of consciousness and second on the question 
as to the “relativistic” but existential status of the objects of illusion 
and error. On these two questions Perry and Holt held views which 
I believed to be false. As to the positions of Pitkin, Marvin, and 
Spaulding on these points I was never quite clear. - 


X. THe FALLACIES or NEO-REALISM: BEHAVIOURISM 

ved that 
“specific 
an organ 
a mohon 


As to the nature of consciousness: Perry and Holt belie 
an individuals awareness of an object consisted in 4 
response” of that individual’s organism to the object. Now 
_ism’s response (“‘specific’’ or otherwise) to an object must be cite 
simple or complex of some or all of the material particles a 
the organism. Any motion must be up or down, east OT va suc 
or south, or in some intermediate spatial direction. How = of” 
"a motion constitute what we experience as the ‘“‘conscious? 
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: does not resemble it in any way, unless in the small 
i) hich the object is itself a motion of material 


Pet? . 
aa DE o cases in W be directed toward it except in those cases 
pop (a) It cannot 


f our consciousness is a spatial event contem- 


icles sect O à 
Pic the PP organism's motion. (3) It affords no clue to our 
j with een d secondary qualities, abstract ideas, other minds, 


ability t° ap the past and the future. (4) Worst of all, the organism’s 
or events © FOr directed motion fails to provide for the duration 
ecific respo! esent” that characterizes every experience and signi- 
r Bates it from all other events and relations. Each 
ar = entary cross-section of a motion must be over and gone 
later one can come. But with consciousness 1t is just the 
pefore Ga phase or momentary cross-section is not over and gone 
ke successor appears but endures along with it. 
whe: : 
ec 
ie af materialism are even stronger against this new mater- 
lism or Behaviourism which would identify the awareness of an 
object outside the body with a specific response. ie. a hypothetical 
motion of the body or its parts towards that object. The peculiar 
self-transcending thing called awareness puts an individual in relation 
to objects that are either in other places and times or not in space 
and time at all. If it is to be identified with something in the organism, 
that something should be anything rather than motion. 


or 
gcantly 
pase or M 


XL. THE FALLACIES OF NEO-REALISM: OBJECTIVE RELATIVISM 


The second of my differences with my colleagues concerned the 
existential status of the objects of perceptual illusions and of other 
aay experiences. Unless I have grossly misunderstood them in 
is ee they held the theory of “Relativistic Obj ectivism,” or 
a a oy Lovejoy) “Objective Relativism.’ ? This is the 
Bens diret ject that appears to be in space ts in space, and 
not to the = SS mutually incompatible objects appear (though 
space, it must or server at the same time) to occupy the same 
Position and as x that an object at each instant has no single 
each one of w Pe by its own right, but many positions and shapes 

ve to some observer. 


hich is relati 


To illustrate: 

Ken from fee rails over which your train has travelled, when 

directly ap ae z platform appear convergent, and when seen from 

Bt as objectiva = parallél. The convergent rails are apparently 
IN Each casa. 

t Cas eet : s 

ie Dserver, ae € objective existence is not absolute but relative 

solid » When ee that which normally appears as two flat 
Sphere - and es through a stereopticon, appear as a single 

no 
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appear as a serpent. Each of these objects will (it is claimed) a 

KISt 
thy Drain 
things that 
things ordi. 
Possible 


inati of dreams 
and hallucinations. 


The objective relativist is of course careful to point out t 
an objective existent to be relative to and in that sense dependen 
upon an actual (or possible) observer or organism does not at all 
mean a relativity to or a dependence upon consciousness. And m 
neo-realist colleagues would feel outraged if they were accuseq of 
having surrendered in their theory of error to that very subj ectivism 
against which we were all pledged to revolt. And yet despite the 
insistence that whatever appears can be relative to an observation] 

) context without thereby forfeiting its ontological statusasa “physical” 


hat for 


existent, it still seems to me that these relativistic objects do bear 
a suspicious resemblance to the sense-impressions of Hume, Mill, and 
Avenarius; and that the New Realism in adopting them has evolved 
(or degenerated) into the old phenomenalism. 

There are three objections to this theory of illusory perception 
which I feel justified in stating as a part of my story of American 
realism, not only because I think that they constitute a decisive 
refutation of objective relativism itself, but because the failure of 
New Realism to meet them was the cause and the justification for 
the coming of Critical Realism. 

The first difficulty with objective relativism is its neglect of the 
profound asymmetry of the relation between the veridical and the 
illusory objects of perception. The asymmetry referred to 2 
in the fact that the illusory perceptions can be explained by the veridica i 
whereas the veridical cannot be explained by the illusory. The rails n 
which my train has travelled appear convergent from Ea 
points and parallel from others. If we assume that the eS 
parallel we can easily explain why and how and when an app Ae 
of their being convergent will arise. But if we reverse this n a 
and assume that they are in fact convergent we cannot re 
the appearance of their parallelism should occur under He anil 
stances in which it does occur. Or again, if the two flat dis at m 
of the stereoscope are in reality what they appear to be à ae a terms 
usually be called veridical perception, we can then exp ia viene 
of physical and physiological optics why these two Er Je sphes® 
stereoscopically should cause the appearance of a sl £ to be tt 
But if we reverse the business and posit the solid spher 
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O not explain why or how it should ever give rise 
act, Y ee two flat disks. 
ance OF - { dreams and the experiences of wak- 
app jucinations © : 

e pa metry is found. Dream worlds can be explained 
fe the $ es world but not the reverse. The dream halluci- 
ing ms of the wa rceptual illusions, can be as vivid and internally 
in a ike the PE eridical counterparts. Taken in themselves and 
nat ent as their V earance is as good as another. But when we 
mselves © he eat type of procedure which we-call “explana- 

relate i a in ontological status are easily discerned. 


e asy: 


a effects unreal or illusory objects have but one. An 
f pro ucin ? 


— be it material or mental, produces (1) direct effects, 
existent aan own right, upon all other things; and it produces 
ia effects rer through the agency of whoever believes or even 
(2) nie F The thing produces this second group of effects not 
: ae existing but by grace as being an object of some experience. 
cae while veridical or existent things produce both classes of effects, 
illusory or non-existent objects produce only those indirect effects 
hat come through the agency of the minds whose objects they are. 
Consider flounders and mermaids. Flounders affect the hooks that 
catch them and the stomachs that digest them, and in addition as 
objects of contemplation they inspire fishermen and perhaps poets 
to do things that they would not do unless they figured in the 
experience of those agents. On the other hand, the mermaids, while 
they too as objects of contemplation have inspired poets and perhaps 
fishermen to undertake various actions, they have never in their 
own right affected a hook or a stomach or anything else. Or again, 
compare and contrast the real God that you believe in with the unreal 
m believed in by your theological opponents. You of course know 
i the effects of the latter are restricted to the fancies and 
e ss of the unfortunates who are deluded, the effects 
D mare produced not only through the minds of His followers 

pen the world as a whole. 
they moe rence holds all along the line. Unreal objects, whether 
scopic oo of hallucination and sensory illusion, such as stereo- 
objects of a converging railway tracks, or whether they be 
and false gods ectual delusion and mistaken belief, such as mermaids 
"RY effects ex, are characterized by their utter inability to produce 
“Xperience the D on and through the victimized minds in whose 
i eY appear. 
of his failure to realize this obvious but important 
Pudent ung, objective relativist is guilty of a preposterously 
nderstateme % 
mt when he says that the objects of so-called 
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veridical perceptions are more “convenient” than the 
so-called illusory perception. The former do not just ha 0 
more convenient. There is a reason; and the reason is that ae tobe i 
cal objects form a select aristocracy of appearances whic € veridi 
rank (1) to their ability to explain all the rest and (2) to thee their 
to constitute a self-consistent and self-contained system 
related elements. This is just another way of saying that 
are such objects and only such objects as can produce eff 
upon one another as well as indirectly by grace of the 
perceive them. 

The last of the three weaknesses in the theory of objective re] 
tivism is based upon its unmanageable complexity. It may be ne 
to find room in a single spatial system for the totality of such Be 
spective aberrations as railway tracks of various degrees of cones 
gence and of pennies of various degrees of ellipticity; but if we Fk 
to these comparatively simple erroneous perceptions not only the 
stereoscopic spheres but the objects of every dream and every 
delirium, then not even the genius of a Russell or a Whitehead could 
devise a space or a space-time that would be adequate to serve asa 
bed, no matter how procrustean, in which such so-called and mis. 
called “physical existents” could all be placed and duly ordered, 
Yet each and all of these objects would be physical if by “physical” 
one is to mean whatever appears as spatial. Indeed, “Pan-physical- 
ism” should be the awkward but accurately descriptive term to 
designate this phase of objective relativism in which the phobia 
against a “bifurcation” or division of spatial phenomena into sub- 
jective and objective has been indulged to such an extent as to 
confer the same ontological status upon everything that appears to 
have shape, size, and position. But if, in order at any price to avoid 
“bifurcation,” we must practice this metaphysical egalitarianism, 
I for one would prefer the idealistic form of it. It is less difficult, even 
if not less gratuitous, to think of the totality of actual and possible 
appearances as being somehow synthesized and harmonized in one 
absolute consciousness than in any millieu of a spatial or physical 
kind. 

Of course the objective relativism which I have been ae 
was not the only way out. Without lapsing into either se i 
idealism it would have been quite possible for the New Ro < 
have dealt with the problem of error by the simple expedien m 
denying any locus of any kind to the non-existent things that fe at 
in all erroneous experience, as objects either of perceptual illusi exist 

of conceptual delusion. For a thing not to exist is for es 

_ nowhere. Any possible or subsistent object can appear in co of such 
_ ness and a few of them do appear there; but only a minority rent 

~ objects enjoy membership in the great society of interacting © 
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jittle societies of objects for conscious minds. Just 
in the 4 point can be a member of two or more inter- 


as : 
vel d the =- William James pointed out (for the first time 


| 5007 yes, 9) e class which I attended in 1898), can one and the 


pese cm ember of the independent order of existence and 


same © re ari with no disruption of identity be also an object 


at the 4” e. By accepting such a view of the matter, coupled with 


perien hysical locus to the unreal objects of illusion 
: os to D escape bifurcation or epistemological dualism 
and ee into either idealism or pan-physicalism. 
p J could think of the theory just stated which was my own 
hlc mological problem as the “Right Wing of New 
solution t takes more than one feather to make a wing, 
Realism“ ; as quite unable to stem the drift to the Left—i.e. to 
and as I r and Objective Relativism—l fear it is historically 
ae regard those movements as constituting the essence of 
Se New Realism, at least in its later stage of development. 


XII. CriTICAL REALISM 


In or about the year 1920 a second group of American philosophers 
decided to write a co-operative book in the interest of a realistic 
epistemology. The group was composed of George Santayana, 
fomerly at Harvard, C. A. Strong, formerly at Columbia, A. K. 
Rogers, formerly at Yale, A. O. Lovejoy at Johns Hopkins, R. W. 
Sellars at Michigan, J. B. Pratt at Williams, and-Durant Drake at 
Vassar. They called themselves Critical Realists and entitled their 
book Essays in Critical Realism. They regarded our New Realism 
with its attempt to interpret existent objects as directly presented 
à x mind (rather than as indirectly represented through images 
oi as = form of Naive Realism—(which indeed it was) and 
Thee word Critical”? as suitably antithetic to the 

Rite a ue we their predecessors had been guilty. 

emembers Se group of six, so also in this later group of seven 
in metaphysics ae agreement in epistemology with disagreement 
tendencice ry, OSeTS Was a sceptic though with naturalistic 

Neles. He had however, been trai mae : : 
, rained in idealism, and his realism _ 


Was Mellow, ó = ‘ 
ance of mi ed by a rich historical scholarship and an unusual toler- 


istic, a ee: Drake, and Sellars were all definitely natural- 
Pan PsYchism . 8 supplemented his naturalism with a kind of 
mented hi a Which Drake followed him, while Sellars supple- 
and Pr Were qe nthusiasm for Emergent Evolution. Lovejoy 
sti ualists in psycho-physics as well as in epistemology. 

ight Wing of the movement. Lovejoy put 


con 
Special ae the R 
asi wo. X 
= 1S on me significance of time as affecting all aspects 
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of nature and mind, and christened his philosophy Te 

; ; 3 : EEE MpPoral: 
His pet aversions were Behaviourism and Objective Relativ alim, 
against them he waged unremitting dialectical war, aa : 
but devastatingly effective. Even further to the Right than [ee i 
and nearer than any of the others to a metaphysical spirituali Ovejoy 
Pratt, who combined a first-hand knowledge of the mystical A 
of India with a strong sympathy for Christian theism. As for ges 
yana, his rich and many-sided philosophy is known to ae ae 
‘At least as naturalistic as Sellars, Strong, and Drake, he come 
with his naturalism and materialistic epiphenomenalism à Pee 
realism more completely and consistently worked out than in onig 
previous philosophy. This blend of a materialistic conception de 
realm of existence with a Platonic conception of the realm of ae e 
from which all things derive their meanings and their values ce 
not their destiny, has always seemed to me (second only to Berg 
the most challenging and instructive of modern visions. Even to 
one who, like the writer, is unable to share Santayana’s Pessimistic 
belief in the causal impotence of Platonic forms it is a great thing to 
have that vast encompassing realm of essence or subsistence depicted 
in its purity and completeness and freed from irrelevant entangle. 
ments with the subjectivistic theories of knowledge and the teleo. 
logical theories of nature which have traditionally obscured both its 
meaning and its beauty. 

When one turns from the original and richly varying metaphysical 
affiliations of theCritical Realiststo the bare nucleus of epistemological 
doctrine on which they were all agreed and which constitutes the 
definition of Critical Realism itself, I am myself unable to see any- 
thing that is either rich or original. The theory may be true but it 
certainly is not new. It is indeed nothing but a restatement of the 
Epistemological Dualism which is explicit in Locke and Descartes 
and implicit in Hobbes, Spinoza, and the other modern philosophers 
prior to Berkeley. 

This dualistic epistemology is very simple and clear. Its te 
are the following: 

1. The world is composed of at least two set 
(a) material things; and (b) mental states or ideas. ae 

2. The ideas alone are given or presented as objects in ar 
ness and in that sense are immediately known, while the Pr 5 
things are only mediately known, being inferred as the dire 
indirect causes of the ideas. : or exis 

3. The inferred material objects are always numerically Os of 
tentially non-identical with the immediately presented ae at 
ideas from which they are inferred; and they are further 
least partially different in kind or nature from the latter. from 0 

From this point on, epistemological dualists differ 
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JHE ST them, for example Descartes and Locke, hold that 
eo ental substance or spirit; others, for example, 
hold that the ideas do not inhere in a non- 
t that they are phantasms or inner aspects of 
ance of which the body is the outer aspect. 
5 lize that the question of whether the mind is 
gutitis D dentical OF numerically non-identical with the brain 
pumer! all Ph sical ; à 3 ; 
Ka psycho he epistemological question of the relation of ideas 
searing ea objects that are inferred as their causes. In other 
o is = epistemological duality of internal ideas and exter- 
s the a t aggravated by supplementing it with the psycho- 
| a foe of Descartes, nor is it mitigated by supplementing 
physical u sycho-physical monism of Hobbes or of Spinoza. 
it il shiste mological dualism which has just been summarily 
On nded, there are two preliminary comments which can be made 
ae prejudgment of the question of its ultimate validity or 
Ry. First, the theory seems to account simply and clearly 
for the illusions and aberrations of sensory experience and for what 
is generally assumed as to the physical and physiological processes 
that condition our awareness of events distant from us in space and 
time. Second, the theory seems to be as weak in accounting for truth 
asit is strong in accounting for error. If our experience affords direct 
access only to the internal realm of one’s own mental states, by what 
magic can we jump out of our skins and infer or construct that 
external realm of material objects in which we undoubtedly do 
believe? If we emphasize the inaccessibility of an external world, 
we are led to scepticism, for we must doubt the extent to which that 
ee Which we can never experience can be proved to resemble 
aoe we can experience. In fact we must be doubtful not 
Fate e 3 = ome of the external world but even as to whether it 
e o exist at all. On the other hand, if instead of concen- 
temological ora otherness of the external world, the epis- 
thet world tc r attends to the assumed qualitative likeness of 
septicism but to eee of his experience, then he is led not to 
Ble eaea ealism; for the world that he believes in and that 
elaboration aan e external now turns out to be an extension and 
S world of ideas. 


ëse two 

ade at] “ments that I have just made brief hate Den 
en and J y 

e 


peent to Lock in detail by the whole history of philosophy 
\ . 


the ee oe 

ee alectica] 
Sn Phe traditions 
Can see, thei 


have the Critical Realists done to mitigate 
uels to epistemological dualism with which 
has made us familiar ? 


T Contributions to epistemology are mainly 
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confined to a refutation of the montstic objectivism of the 
and to a restatement in slightly different form of the dene 
representative theory of perception. In the matter of refutes or 
most effective work, in my opinion, was done (1) by Dee 
arguments against any form of simple or absolute objectivis, in hig 
(2) by Lovejoy in his careful and extensive analysis of the = and 
of the relativistic objectivism of Whitehead, Russell, and the as 
Positivists.” Ogica] 

In the matter of restating the theory of dualistic realism S 
is the only member of the group whose thought makes am 
an advance beyond the position of Locke and Descartes. 
in the case of Santayana, whose work in metaphysics i 
enduring value, I can find nothing of real novelty for the ae 

> : z À pis- 
temological problem. To say that the object of awareness is alwa 
an “essence,” and that one and the same essence can be exemplifed 
both in subjective experience and in objective nature, does at firg 
sight appear to bridge the traditional gulf between the internal 
realm of mental states and the external realm of material things 
But this appearance of novelty in thought is, I fear, due entirely to 
a novelty in language—the language of Platonism being employed 
to describe a situation that is ordinarily described in the language of 
Nominalism. 

To illustrate the way in which the two languages can be used with 
equal propriety to describe one and the same situation, let us take 
the classic example of Tweedledum and Tweedledee. Here are two 
numerically or existentially separate individuals who are, however, in 


New Realis 


antayana 
y claim to 
Yet even 
S of such 


quality, kind, or essence, exactly the same. If we are ina nominalistic | 


mood and desire to emphasize their existential duality rather than 
their qualitative sameness, we shall characterize them as ‘‘two difler- 


ent individuals, Dum and Dee, who happen to be perfectly similar | 


in respect to their Tweedleness.” If, on the other hand, we are ina 
Platonic mood and desire to emphasize their qualitative samenes 
at the expense of their existential duality, we can characterize them 
-as “a case in which one identical essence of Tweedleness happe?® i 
be exemplified or actualized twice, once in Dum and once 1 oe 
But it is easy to see that the two characterizations are merely a 
verbal formulae equally applicable to one and the same aea 
For suppose that only one of the twins were given m re 
- then the other could not be inferred with any more validity by € m 
him “a second exemplification of the very essence that 15 E to 
enced” than by calling him “a second individual exactly 5” ge 
the one that is experienced.” Now if for Tweedledum and Twee 


: mental 
we substitute respectively ideas that are internal and given @ eile 


: cnforred a 
states and physical objects that are external and inf en prid? 


similar to the ideas in all or some of their properties, We 
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iven and the inferred by replacing the Lockian 
Ye p D onal and physical 7 with the Santayanian 
Sanity val exem plifications of e same essence. 
A ie bad phys the analysis just given as too obvious to call for 
y a d regard not for the fact that I believe that the Critica] 
4 entr er te delusion that quite apart from Santayana’s 
peal 2 the description of the exclusively Internal objects 
ic onto ae “essences” works in a mysterious way to bridge 
cos aal gap between mental states and the material 
she episteme irom them, and thus constitutes a real advance 
fe A onal dualistic epistemology of Locke and Descartes, 
peyond the he case is (ironically enough) nowhere more clearly 
That suc + than by Santayana himself, who quite frankly deduces 
prought a of pure scepticism from his own epistemology. For he 
oona the hypothesis that external things as the causes and 
tells us ndents of our ideas do exist cannot at all be proved even 
e iah ility. We believe that they exist on the basis of “animal 
re is the completely non-rational but biologically neces- 
sary instinct to regard our private mental states as symbolic of a 
ublic material nature. No actual sceptic, so far as I know, has 
claimed to disbelieve in an objective world. Scepticism is not a 
denial of belief, but rather a denial of rational grounds for belief. 
Santayana’s picturesque name of “animal faith” does not in any 
way differentiate his position from that of Hume or other sceptics 
who have bowed to the inevitable fact that our basic practical 
attitudes toward the world are psychologically founded upon 
mstinct rather than logically grounded on reason. 


XII. THE INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN REALISM ON AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


M Soe 
bit È ae s Realism in America, sketchy and inadequate though 
wee ae ee too long. I shall conclude it with two comments 

nd temper more cheerful than my mainly destructive 


analyses of th 
Might seem Lo re of both the New and the Critical Realists 


First, th 
; » then, fi 
of Our comfort let us remember that unproven is not 


“rouen. G 
Seagemess to Sd have been right in arguing that New Realism 
mers LS by its t EE the gap between the mind and its physical 
mbes of that wo i of Objective Relativism degraded the pure 
. Tand rid to an unseemly parity with the objects of 
t the same time, by its theory of Behaviour- 
has te mind itself to a mass of “specific responses.” 

Vived à ave been night in arguing that CR 

old puzzle guing that Critical Realism 
rather than contributed a new solution of 
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it and that in its eagerness to preserve the gap between th | 
plined hordes of mutually incompatible ideas anq the cui 
consistent system of univalent material entities it has angle seli. 
as hopelessly unbridgeable as it was in the earlier dard at 
of Locke and Descartes. Grant me both of these negatives Ti 
of the two schools of American Realism and I can still sa 
object of their joint devotion: viz. a physical world eee the 
pendently of the minds that inhabit it and use it, remaing 10g inde. 
at least as an object of faith if not as an object of proof rt 
“faith,” which as Santayana has said is necessary to he à that 
animals, may be also necessary to the growth anq ii of 
philosophy. of 
Certain it is that both of the recent movements of realism. wh 
mae : 5 what 
ever the validity of their arguments, have brought a new an i 
invigorating atmosphere to American philosophy,—and this is 
second and last of my concluding comments. c 
Prior to the advent of the New Realism, academic Philosophy wa 
curiously out of touch with common sense, with science and eye 
with religion. The usual tenor of a course in “Introduction to Philo 
sophy” was to convince the students in the first place that Berkeley 
conception of the physical world was essential to philosophic truth, 
and in the second place that it was a kind of truth which, when 
accepted, made no essential difference to any particular belief. The 
net result of such teaching was the impression that philosophy was 
a combination of the paradoxical and the unimportant. As for science, 
its working categories and great discoveries were all too often 
belittled as “vicious abstractions from the organic unity of ex 
perience.” Philosophers as such (with the notable exception af 
Josiah Royce) regarded themselves as under no obligation to 
acquaint themselves with what experts in various departments 
were finding out about the universe. Finally as to religion, the 
attitude of the professors alternated between a condescending 
neglect of it as a crude embryonic form of real philosophy and al ag 
idealistic defence of it that gave an all too easy assurance a 
Freedom, and Immortality based not on a study of the nn 
and its history but on a dialectical analysis of the problem 0 
epistemology. : ; 
Thanks to Realism and also to Pragmatism, these iori 
of philosophy in the colleges have changed to something thicke > 
better. The teaching of metaphysics and ethics to-day IS muc yt 
relevantly related to the natural and social sciences. And fin À jei 
basic beliefs of religion are analysed more often 1 terms 
connection with what is known about physical nature ts 
history than in terms of idealistic platitudes, with the A a oi À 
the one hand the values and the dangers of the church 4 
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petter understood, and on the other hand Theism 


x tre and momentous hypothesis rather than 
s seen 28 27 | truism or a mere dogma of faith. 
Res alectica xtent at least there has come into our speculative 
ancient Ionian attitudes of curiosity as to 
pee f the universe and wonder as to its central 
m > fa ais res toration of health to American philosophy 
ery: Panis of New and Critical Realism have, I believe, been 
0 


ja sho "revival of the 
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CONTEMPORARY BRITISH REALISM 


ProFessor JOHN LAIRD 


Anyone who thinks, for example, of “realism,” De oo 
and the like in matters of art, or of the vulgar and journalin a i 
ness in the use of the adjective “‘realistic,” may be arene IC Vague. 
discovery that in philosophy also the term ‘“‘realist”’ ic a; ed for the 

y th p phy e term “realist” is either y 
fortably fluid or else acquires technical senses that are rathe en ; 
blurred. Our lexicographers tell us that, in its most n a 
“realism” indicates fidelity to what is real, particularly a 
representation of (usually sordid) matters of fact, and that in ue 
sophy it is an antithetic term, asserting the contrary Aig 0- 
“nominalism” or of “idealism.” In the main, we might So 
say that “realism” in twentieth-century British Philosophy ! 
employed in the second of these philosophical senses, the mediaeval 
controversy regarding the status of universals (although perennial) 
being no part of its special business. But we should have to be Wary 
in saying so. 

Indeed, there would be nothing improper or archaic even to-day 
in Campbell Fraser’s statement (say) that Berkeley was a “spiritual 
realist,” and if it were true in fact that all contemporary British 
realists agreed in repudiating idealism, it may be doubted whether 
such a statement would help us very much. For “idealism” in 
philosophy is a very ambiguous term, and “its” opponents may 
well be opposing quite different things. Again, even if “idealism” 
were less ambiguous than in fact it is, there need not be much 
common ground among its opponents. One could hardly define 
blue as anti-buff; why then expect to define “realism” as anti 
idealism? And what of the distinctions between philosophical 
realists? Some of them are “critical realists,” not, indeed, of the 
American variety but as Mr. Dawes Hicks is; some, like the lat 
Mr. Lloyd Morgan, are impenitent “natural” or “representative, 
realists; some come as near to being “naïve” or perhaps “direct 
realists as they dare; and most of the members of the league 0 
realists are prepared to castigate their dubious allies for beme 
uncritical, unnatural, sophisticated, or oblique realists. ; 

These observations are more than a piece of preliminary ae 
intended to stimulate the writer’s circulation and possibly to Se 
the attention of an idle reader. As logic often is, they are ue j 
ingly matter-of-fact. Thus a recent writer (Mr. S. Z. Hasan, À 
Realism, 1928) gives a fairly full discussion of the views o 
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coN oseph, yet makes Moore the central figure 
ia ‘chard a 4 Bien: “There is hardly any position of 
iso | jpilosop e which cannot be traced to him” (p. 220). 


; 5 | im ison could be traced to Moore? and how could 
fue” at in COO 


that Moore was greatly influenced by the “natural 
rsisted in British philosophy from the time of 
6 that did influence such writers as Pringle-Pattison 
eid are and is not wholly extinct in these islands to-day ? 
S. au 3 
ane ] 
ain, Bo ms are pro- 


d anyone seriously maintain that all recent British 
realistic? Is it not clear that most British 
; bsolutists, but not realists? And did they 
pragmatist the support of certain “personal idealists” some of 
pe Stout, might count themselves realists in a half-Reidian 


re with ahost of qualifications, amendments, ampli- 
y a. : 

Re, and divagations ? ; | | | 
Ho begin all over again. All philosophical realists, we 


may allow, are opponents of some sort of idealism, but must be 
resumed to agree in a positive direction, even if they do not, strictly, 
occupy à common platform. ; 

In attempting to give an account of this common tendency, I 
propose to take a course that may be unfair to several British philo- 
sphers now living. It is not true, I think, that all the contemporary 
British philosophies that might legitimately be called realism in 
tems of some quite intelligible definition or definitions of that 
word, owed much to Dr. Moore; but it is true, I submit, that what was 
commonly called “realism” in pre-War Britain during the present 
century was roused in the main by Moore’s Refutation of Idealism 
and fostered by the immense activity of those who agreed very 
largely with him. Moreover, the War did not end this central fact. 
aay propose to typify British realism in the present 
a Ta this sort of debate. We may not hear much about it now, 
a mace lingers, just as the influence of realism in any of 
ii zoos to-day, although we do not usually hear much about 

should warn, 

ussell de my readers, however, that neither Moore nor 

Ename was th one time followed him) called themselves realists. 
SWell as man T t upon them. It will also appear that these writers, 
not origin y oS ers, developed their philosophies in ways they did 

ugh ma emplate, so that no one would call them “realists” 
My, ¢ SN a Would have called them so in Edwardian times.) 
Me lism,” an È these authors, and others like them, attack 
Sai Ss in the first fine careful rapture of their attack 

as b . Some form of “realism”? 
SO aid eeo ietie t 
» be mue m” has many varieties. It may not, 
more than the doctrine that somehow the 
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PHILOSOPHY 


nature of things satisfies as well as begets men’s highest ae: | 
Substantially, however, we may say that it has two *SPirations 
which, despite many individual differences, may be ai Or formes 
tively epistemological and ontological idealism. ed Tespec. D 

By epistemological idealism I mean the view that 
perceiving, opining, believing, and all such Processes (for Rowing, 
cognitions) are such that anything cognized is by that A Short al 
stance mentalized in some way, so that the non-mental j UE 
noscible. Such cognition, so far as the argument goes x Incop. 
animal, human, superhuman, super-personal, or divine, bute be 
cognitions and what they mentalize would, on any showing ae 
prominent part in any such philosophy. » Playa 
By ontological idealism I mean simply the view that the Univer 
is either a spirit or a collection of spirits, so that nothing exists = 
spirit and its states. That is a view about the constitution of bei 
and it might be held quite independently of any epistemolo a 
premiss. For an idealist of the second type might hold that at 
there was no contradiction in the idea of non-mental things existing 
and being known, there were positive ontological grounds for denying 
that such things existed in fact. The alleged “things” might, fo; 
example (like the traditional devil), be too poor or too weak to exist: 
or they might be impossible participants in a universe as unified 
and as orderly as we know the actual universe to be. On the other 
hand, epistemological idealism would support ontological idealism 
if it could prove that the inevitable mentalization of any entity 
we can so much as conceive implied that that entity was either 
spirit or a “state” of spirit. In terms of this major division within 
idealism, British realism before the War was principally concerned 
with the denial of epistemological idealism, and presented an 
epistemological counter-analysis (or counter-analyses) realistic in 
some positive ways. This had an ontological bearing; but it was 
initially epistemological. 

In his Refutation of Idealism (Mind, 1903) Mr. Moore argued ue 
all idealisms required the premiss that esse necessarily imple 
percipi (assuming that percipi included thought as well = 
sensation), that this premiss was either an airy conceit < 
a confusion between “what is experienced” and “the oe 
of it,” that in fact all cognitive events included a common le 
viz. “consciousness” or “awareness” together with a va ta 
viz. the different “objects” cognized; that these parts wer Fe it 
and might exist separately; that consciousness, although othef 
were diaphanous” was visible to introspection; that E 
confusions the idealists treated the objects of mind as they 
of mind (although they were “contents” of the object if 
“contents” in any intelligible sense at all) and that he 
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ay aware of the existence of material things in space 
u direc i at 
ae own Ses ag the case, despite its vigour and genuine acu- 
E de way of ea to be wholly convincing. Thus it is true of any 
sn, may BO" that it is experienced for a finite time; and it is 
cat ee ea experiencing lasts for a finite time. It could hardly 
that a er, that pure diaphanous time, being common to 
Brave’ arately. On the other hand, the positive claim 
exist oy careful inspection, that acts of awareness are 
distinct from the objects we are aware of, and 
ways €”! niects could exist without being experienced is, in the 
that these O ine thing to bite upon. It is also “realistic” in a very 
for it asserts that there is no reason to doubt that the 
prehend both itself and objects other than 
ental objects) as they are in themselves, thus 


we can 56€ 
jstences 


man mind can ap 
including non-m 


: ie epistemological relativism and agnosticism aswell as idealism. 
: her there was much discussion of the grounds and tena- : 
: bility of this analysis, or of other analyses that were, broadly 
7 speaking, similar. Some of the critics, as Mr. Dawes Hicks, professed 


themselves to be realists (for it does not follow that epistemological 
realism stands or falls with the letter of Moore’s Refutation); others 
were anti-realists; others did not care whether they were realists 
or not. The point is that the dominant idealism in Britain at the 
time had been badly shaken, and that much close if furious thinking 
ensued. 

Let us select certain points for a brief consideration. (1) Do 
acts of pure awareness exist in the sense alleged? (2) Is it legitimate 
to treat the act-object analysis as an absolute prius in all episte- 
mology? (3) Are all the “objects” of such “acts” existentially dis- 
tinct from the acts, or some only, or none? 

(1) In his later arguments Moore held that the nature of cognitive 


ie Ser eordinarily difficult” to be clear about although the 
if and addition, : f appearing must certainly be distinguished from 
5 In the R nal to the constitutive characteristics of any object. 

efutation, however, he held that “the awareness of blue” 


f Was existent; Se 
e Spectible, oe distinct from “blue” and itself directly intro- 


Were not ae could inspect the awareness, with some difficulty, and 


bf although a a left with the puzzle that something must be blue, 

t D analysis of es was nonsense. Indeed, although this 

: Fine We might ton might be incapable of being made more general 
n 


n ae distinct f not be able, e.g., to introspect an act of remember- 


Nett Giana 
t took + Sensin distinct 
i e Aristotelian 


m the sensed), Moore in the Refutation 
° extend to all cognition. 


S < j; 5 5 a 
gaty, Proceedings (= A.P.), April 1921, pp. 134 $44- 
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In this he had comparatively few followers. Accordin 
(arguing against Meinong rather than against Moore), « 
I cannot discover anything corresponding to the <. 
(The Analysis of Mind, p. 17 sq.). According to Alex 
distinction between experiencing and the experienced is ander, the 
fundamental, and the ings are introspectible; but it jg ioe 
introspection ‘contemplates’ or could conceivably eae 
mental acts. It can only “enjoy” them (Space, Time FM plate 
I According to Dawes Hicks “ n and Deity 

,p. 12 sg.). Acc § À awareness” jn Mace 
proffered analysis was a mere universal, not an empirical faa nee 
therefore maintained that Moore was asking quite wrong:h Icks 
questions about it (A.P., 1916-17, p. 353). faded 

(2) Hicks (among others) held that we should be “critical” 
that is to say, realists who had learned a great deal from K 
had also unlearned some of him. Objectivity should be regar 
gradual discriminative achievement, not something th 
ever be visible to simple inspection, And subjectivity Was a still 
more difficult achievement. Coleridge’s growl about “ommijec’ 
and “summjec” had a lesson for all this light-hearted, confident 
chatter about -ings and -eds (Applause from Scotland, and subdued 
applause from Oxford). 

Again, if, as Russell later held, mind and physical nature (with 
certain reservations regarding passion and images) were to be 
regarded primarily as different series of sensory phenomenal stuff, 
and not as distinct existences, it is clear that Moore’s analysis was 
roundly disputed, although it would be a question of definition 
whether “realism,” in all its important epistemological senses, was 
also disputed. It is also clear that there might be considerable 
resemblance between Kantians and rabid anti-Kantians in this 
matter. à 

(3) Superficially, at least, the third problem is even more compli- 
cated than the others. I shall try, however, to give an account 


Mpirica 
e SUPPosed al 


€ that 


Tealists, 
ant, but 
ded asa 
at could 


n | 


(brief and necessarily sketchy) of some of the more importa! y 


points that were debated in this country. 

(a) Even if it be assumed that there are definite acts of awareness 
occupying an assignable time in someone’s life history, it cannot Zi 
inferred from this mere circumstance that (to retain a convene! 
piece of jargon) the -eds could exist apart from the -mgs Many, 


for example, would hold that there could not be an na T 


; : an 
experiencing a sharp pain and the sharp pain experienced, u 


although it is easy to distinguish an aching tooth from à Lo bt 
toe, although an “aching feeling” may be said to be common to co À 
Accordingly, if we attempted to analyse all cognition T ; 
; _: Cited hereafter as S.T.D. 
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coN d holding that sensing and sensum, memo 
aa Bed imagining and the imagined (and so forth) 
nine i remempe ae distinct entities, we might find ourselves 
and | each ec general position set forth in Moore’s Refutation 
a ynhepPy supported by particular arguments of detail if 
ki eed rained that we do in fact sense colours (and the like) 
n were ain apart from sensing, that we remember past events 
j exist en not remembered, that we imagine imaginary 
< they were MY d be unimagined, etc. 


objects as r i e such points in detail, I shall only remark 
lieu © fessing realists would go so far as to defend such a 
ew ro = any rate without important reservations), although 
thesis 12 a an that anyone who persistently took such a view 
I T much better case than is currently supposed. 
D ess is always awareness of something. Therefore if, 
, 0 Ta of cognition, nothing is included except, on the 
ne d, awareness and on the other hand its “object,” it may 
T ‘asked, “Where, then, is there room for error?” For, in 
we do seem to be aware, in some sense, of “objects” that 
“really” are not objects, or, alternatively, of an “object” that is not 
what we are aware of it as being. 
Something, no doubt, may be done in the way of classifying the 
causes and the types of possible error, and so of restricting the zone 
of hostilities. Certain persons, for example (not all of them realists), 
hold that there can be no mis-sensing (since sensation is below truth 
and error), no mis-imagining (since imagination cannot be false), 
no mis-knowing (since it would be self-contradictory to know what 
was false). But it would be impossible to deny that mis-judging, 
mis-conceiving and mis-remembering occur quite frequently. 
Consequently, the objection was frequently raised that realists 
su find a home for error, or that, if they did find a home for 
‘ntl eS logically constrained to abandon their realistic 
in ce truth. This realists deny; and Mr. Alexander, 
realistic ee oe with the problem very pertinaciously on 
that a realist :D., I, vii and viii). It seems fair to remark 
ma aie IS error-conscious is apt to bea chastened rather 
“Tor is the ae naïve realist. He can scarcely maintain that 
Were such ie awareness of “‘false objects’’1; for even if there 
Toneoy S, the correct awareness of them would not be 
that Nothing i the other hand, it seems pessimistic to conclude 
hended as the apprehended as it is because some things are appre- 
S better able e E not, or that any non-realistic theory of error 
eal with this problem, at the critical point, than a 
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in Meinong’s terminology. 
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realistic theory. (Some such theories can push the 
further back; but that is not a solution.) 

(c) It is also pretty clear that not all “objects” a 
cognition have the same status vis-à-vis the mind ee act, 


Problem a a 
e 


to be 
to-morrow,” “Jones will either sink his putt or jose ee Tain 
Rain may be “‘there,” but not “probable rain,” and “reality” oan, 
be “either-or.” In short, propositions are cognized and may eat 
sense be non-mental; but many or all of them seem foe Some 
or “correspond to” reality rather than to be it. Hence it js a 
prising that most of those who busy themselves with symbols ar 
“objectives” rather than with “objects” commonly suppose a 
they have thereby emancipated themselves from the sort of of 
that appealed to the more enthusiastic British realists in the F 
years of the present century. y 

(d) Nevertheless, the problem of the status of physical objects 
remains; and the popular view, at least among semi-philosophical 
people, is that a realist in philosophy is a stout fellow who insists 
that there is a physical world which has existed, and probably 
will exist, independently of the observations of a human or, indeed, 
of any mind; and that human beings can apprehend portions or 
phases of this physical world as it would be if they were nowhere 
near it. 

In this general sense there might be many divergent types of 
realism. Thus it might be held that our senses represented such a 
world correctly (a form of “natural” realism), that thought but not 
sense might grasp the real nature of physical things (noétic realism), 
that we might be able to divine the essence of physical nature m 
some romantic or mystical sur-realistic way. For the most part, 
however, what the plain man understands by “realism” is the doc 
trine that if he opens his eyes or his ears he will (usually if no! 
infallibly) become acquainted with physical nature as it truly 1- 
If he sees white paper, and is not dreaming or drugged, then ee 
is paper in his neighbourhood, and that paper is white. He a 
that “realism” is a sophisticated philosophical defence of D 
attitude. It is à sensory realism that interests him, and he 1s A 
inclined to brief a philosophical barrister who takes too m 
liberties with that fundamental position. : ve been 
_ The philosophical problems concerning sense-perception A et 
exceptionally prominent in British philosophy for at least ty t 
turies, but few would deny that Moore, Nunn, Rusta greatly 
Alexander, Broad, and Price (to mention no others) mr 
increased our knowledge of the subtlety of these problem 
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oN TEM rcumspective in our inferences regarding this 
i or being cl writers were either realists or considerably 
spe "e g all views. They roused many philosophers 
topic: ad ee to be something very like an idealistic slumber, 
infer shad ES oalistic nap rather difficult, especially for the 
from z de even an 1 t have been justified in believing that he was 
and © Moore may z the existence of physical things in space as 
jo rec y as but it was much to have shown that the 
di D ao, why not?” had to be taken very seriously 
esti0 
ed. ; eech (and keeping to a stock example) we say that 
In ordinary SP and round, and that our evidence for this belief 
enny is ee penny to be so. Yet we also say that “it” looks 
i, that we see viewed sideways, and black, not brown, in the 
elliptical es the evidence is that we see these shapes and hues. 
dusk. a e aore would seem to require a concealed premiss 
e- te illumination, and (because of possible colour-blind- 
aes ; a concealed premiss regarding psycho-physics. “Its” 
a might also seem to involve a concealed premiss regarding 
| Éd from which the penny was seen. 
; Let it be granted that at any open-eyed moment we do see some- 
thing, and that we should not confuse between glimpsing and 
gimpsed. Can it then be held that we really see ‘‘glimpseds” (or 
visual sensa) and that these are identical with some portion or phase 
of the physical penny ? 
The plain man talks about a penny that has only one shape, and, 
Isuppose, only one colour; but there are many “glimpseds”’ that he 
would deny to be identical with this single shape or single colour 
(for example, all the oblique or crepuscular ‘‘glimpseds’’ of normal 
People, and all the “glimpseds’’ of persons drugged, or drunk, 
or standing on their heads). 
| oes to shape, we might argue (a) that the penny, visually 
ee à isa name for a set of Shapes tending towards roundness, 
i me shape ee and defined by this tendency. It has not really 
| de oe a in a Pickwickian” sense; but it is convenient to 
readily disti pe > order to designate a certain assemblage of shapes 
tapes might = able from any other assemblage. And all the 
o non-mental and belong to the physical world. _ 
‘hape, but that r (8) that the penny has only one permanent 
ertain omissions oe! glimpsed-shapes are its surface with 
ta Die While the omissions (if any) in its round glimpsed- 
, D Which ig ect the visible circularity of that in the surface 
The main difficulty in this line of argument 
mal man presses his eye-ball, he perceives 
without actually creating a second penny.) 
eos mee 169 
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Or we might say (y) that the physical Penny (wh; 
round) should be distinguished from the glimpsed. ic 
need not be round). If so, theories (a) and (8) would p 
plausible, since they imply, without adequate cause, + ery in 
glimpsed-shapes are privileged. The plausible conclusio Certain 
that the physical penny is not sensed at all, but ie ein Would be 
tained, nevertheless, that the glimpsed-shapes justified 4 € Main, 
in the existence of a (round?) physical penny either D ee belief 
basis of an inference, or in some way even more funda 7 SINE the 
inference. ntal thay 


All these suggestions are, in various ways, realistic: ang 
illustrate, without exhausting, the realistic possibilities a 
them would quite satisfy the plain man; but I am afraid 
man must for ever remain unsatisfied. He is Pickwickian 
de-Pickwickianized, and re-Pickwickianized by the most 
philosophers. 

Another possible view for realists would be that there are pro 

i eas ip » PLOpErly 
speaking, no sensa. It cannot be inferred from “I see x” (such 
reasoners would say) that there is any entity a “seen-X” Tegarding 
which one can legitimately use the samesort of language as regardin 
X. Sensing, in short, is a “way” of apprehending X, and it is a matter 
for detailed argument whether X has sense qualities at all, or certain 
sense qualities (but not others), and generally what is meant by being 
sense-qualitied. Yet the need for such investigation should not pre 
judge the question whether X was sense-qualitied. 

Here I must abandon this type of question and pass to others. I 
have tried to indicate, in a rough way, the variety and also the 
realistic trend of much British discussion of these questions. 

While it seems to me to be correct to say that Moore’s Refutation 
originated the greater and more characteristic part of what is com- 
monly understood by twentieth-century British (epistemological 
realism, it would be absurd to suggest that the Refutation exhausted 
his views, or exhausted those that had a direct bearing up% 
“realism.” Indeed, Russell mentioned rather different matters whe! 
at an early stage in his career he avowed his allegiance to Moore 
“On fundamental questions of philosophy,” Russell said (The P a 
ciples of Mathematics, 1903, p. viii): “My position, in all its a 
features, is derived from Mr. G. E. Moore. I have accepted from =: 
the non-existential nature of propositions (except such 4° a 
to assert existence) and their independence of any knowing, tent 
also the pluralism which regards the world, both that of n : 
and that of entities, as composed of an infinite number of a 
independent entities, with relations that are ultimate, a thes? 
reducible to adjectives of their terms, or of the who 


jee jon 
ey i op 
compose. . . . The doctrines just mentioned are, m my 
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coN ple to any even tolerably satisfactory philosophy 
dis ensa 
jte W rics.” ue d athematics trul 
Ys qui” remat! istics and on m: was a truly great 
hg oa , ent, bringing him (and this country) inter- 
; Be 


i dmitted by his British : 
en ii 7 renown. This vas a y ; Oppo 
pie p g atest of them said (F. H. Bradley in Essays on 

pat the 


pent: ig Reality, P- 309): “There is no living writer, with whom 


t p and A ose work in philosophy seems to me more 
| te paint Oe Again, the belief that philosophy could 
; originel an ent alliance with science, and even take the lead in the 

anew its ane een tific explanation, seemed to give a solidity and 
y older ae a the whole enterprise that the rather condescending 


d doned. n and executants of a philosophico-scientific movement 

y the Pat importance, and may not be disposed to inquire too nicely 

; ue question whether they are “‘realists,” and, if so, what kind 
in 

l of realists. 


Nevertheless, Russell was a realist, without calling himself SO, 
when he wrote The Principles of Mathematics and the “fundamental 
questions” (concerning which I have quoted his opinions at that 
time) were intimately connected with the argument of the Refuta- 
tion. This is particularly obvious with respect to the philosophy of 
relations. To speak popularly, if, in being aware of X, I am aware 
of X as it is in itself, and as it would be if I were not aware of it, 
there must be an important sense in which certain relations (e.g. 
the relations involved in cognition) “make no difference” to some 
of the terms related. In short, certain relations, if not all, must be 
“external,” yet true and quite fundamental. In certain presidential 
addresses to the Aristotelian Society, and at other times during a 
prolonged period, Russell reiterated this theme; and there is still 
toom and need for discussing it. 
ca re, Russell and a great many others argued 
ere roi en reference to analysis rather than to realism, and 
implied ae ee in the question whether their analysis 
his Quy ne idn't. Indeed, in 1914, Russell, in publishing 
Feld for Sec Seg Pie External World, added the sub-title “As 
method” Was : Method in Philosophy.” The ‘“logical-analytic 
led philoso = the idol, and was to be followed wherever it 
"toning ang rl SOlipsism, perhaps, or to phenomenalism, 
Moore’, hi nmety other -isms. 


il : 

su Pion Srey. headed in a similar direction. He also became 
Tanalyst tie es (although he may never have become a 

* and sp lttgenstein and the logical positivists). In 


caki ; 
aking roughly, his position turned out to be that 
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we know with certainty “in the familiar sense” that th 

and hands, and pens in the hands, but that the comes Te peng 
such knowledge is of a higher order that can neither a i 
refute common sense (Contemporary British a 
Series). Since “realism” is frequently supposed to þe ae 
of the common-sense order of statement, it is 


extent to which they are “realists” would serve any useful ON Of the 
Even Mr. Alexander, who is still in earnest with his RS 
Beauty and Other Forms of Value, p. 10), preferred to ee (see 
ground. “As to the terms idealism and realism,” he said (S Tha 
7 sq.), “I should be heartily glad if we might get rid of thon Ah 
gether; they have such shifting senses, and carry with them so aaa 
prejudice.” 

Indeed, in allowing myself to speak of affinities between Tealism 
and common sense (as I have occasionally done) I have myself 
come dangerously near to shifting the senses of the term “realism,” 
Up to the present I have tried, pretty resolutely, to deal with 
“realism” as an epistemological doctrine; and “common sense,” 
although it may heartily dislike certain epistemological conclusions, 
does not have much epistemology in its composition. In short, 
epistemological realism (to which department I should willingly 
confine all philosophical realism) is a philosophical theory. 


It is clear, however, that many people, when they speak of 


“realism,” think of it primarily as an ontological doctrine, which 
may be strenuously philosophical, but also has marked affinities 
with a non-philosophical commonsensical view of the world. This 
point of view has certainly not been absent from British philosophy 
in the present century, and Mr. Alexander, I think, was a “realist 
principally because he wanted to offer, at a high philosophical level, 
a defence of ontological realism. “The temper of realism,” he sa 
in a famous preliminary sketch of his beliefs (British Academy 
Proceedings, 1914) “is to de-anthropomorphize; to order man i 
mind to their proper place among the world of finite things: oak 
one hand to divest physical things of the colouring which they ne 
received from the vanity or arrogance of mind; and on the other a 
to assign them, along with minds, their due measure alt 
existence.” And in his latest book (Beauty and other i orms, ae says 
p. 9) while “deliberately abstaining from metaphysical 
(ibid.) “In every case the external object physically excites p ch 4 


: u 
See ; 5 : orou 
- response; but in creatures with minds the response 1 


SA : : whl 
_ character that at once the creature is aware, and the thing 
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hysical object is revealed in its appropriate 
erely 2 Bee or hard or soft, or sweet, or fragrant.” 


conclude this article (1) by saying a little more 


[ome relation en 
‘ab 9 ci regard to this country and to the present century) 
a ti 
Gs by attemp! 
and gered realist 
(A 


angled- the negative proposition that there is no good reason 
1) Even the existence of non-experiences opens up an important 
for denyn’ vista; and if realism were the doctrine that we are 
a with non-experiences, that would be an ontological 
that, in Mr. Alexander’s language, cognition, 
heer error (if there is such a thing) always 


ing. If so (admitting epistemological realism), there is 


ject S > i 
T to be mental it is mental. And so forth. There is no general 


presumption that things must be very different from what they seem 
tobe; and if they are very different the proof would be one of “‘re- 
vealed” reasons and would not be a governing epistemological 
ordinance. 

Nevertheless, the objects would have to declare their own “real- 
im.” According to the epistemological theory (and speaking 
metaphorically), they proclaim themselves such and such; but from 
the epistemological premiss that we should accept their declarations, 
we obviously cannot infer what these declarations are. 

() What “declarations,” then, should be called realistic in an 
ontological sense ? 
ne how this question could be answered to anyone's 
ea jee If reality reveals itself as it is, realism must 
wittual, cohere oe tautologically. If reality” showed itself to be 
chaos, a pleurs ues Le garment, an irreducible plurality, a 
cing ey Renee yc S a babble of change—any such revelation, 
realism, ieee a hentic, would be a “realism.” Ontological 
Ust express ce = is to have a special and distinctive meaning, 

| (rlain quite . VIEW that objects declare themselves to have a 

ic ee type of constitution. 
| En make à Constitution is I do not pretend to know, but I 
they Would hold a a = hat most people would understand by it. 
= in whic ie that a realistic theory of the universe 
its 3 ln the universe “mporal existence is the matrix, that every- 
ee Saas including mind itself, is consubstantial with 
Talism isa yas 3S itself a species of “naturalism,” and 
ague and (I dare say) a pagan term; but doctrines 
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belonging to a type that might be vague, need not b 
selves, © Vague them, 
Suppose a philosophy claimed to be based y 


of-fact. Suppose it further maintained that a a Sical Matter. 
physical matter-of-fact, and that mind, with ay its d itself y, 


: CS 
lences and exalted functions was a natural growth ae ME excel! 3 


perfection one of the potencies of physical matter-of 8 to high 
developing what sub-mentally is a pervasive propert Of-fact, and 
there is. Suppose that a philosophy conceived in this T = all tha D 
itself more successfully than any other—regarq bein Vindicated fp 
particular, to the modish panorama of the universe that : ell af 
sciences have suggested or actually unfolded. In that case 2 Newer a 
have a philosophy of a realistic temper. You would also Hee Would P 
pathy and much general agreement with Alexander and I ie Sym. 
with Whitehead. But you might very well prefer to banish ae 
“realism’’ altogether. em 
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mp Smith in providing a new edition of Hume’s 
pporesso® Ce, g Natural Religion, embodying all the author's 
Dialogues oe corrections, has given expression to the perennial 
additions a scination which this work has possessed for many 
interest and ies odd one hundred and fifty years since it was 
minds QUE by Hume’s nephew. The editor himself has performed 
first pue a contributing an Introduction and a clear and 
a great servi ary of the Dialogues, in both of which he expounds his 
concise oe how Hume’s discussion is to be interpreted. Hume 
1 ee three characters—Demea, Philo, and Cleanthes; and 
oh on is ostensibly reported by a youth Pamphilus, who 
claims to have been an onlooker at the time and who at the end 
sums up his impression to the following effect: “Upon a serious 
review of the whole, I cannot but think, that Philo’s principles are 
more probable than Demea’s; but that those of Cleanthes approach 
stil nearer the truth.” As Philo plays the rôle of the sceptical 
critic and Cleanthes that of defender of the teleological argument, 
the conclusion of the Dialogues suggests that Hume’s sympathies 
are with Cleanthes, that he is to be identified with the latter, and 
that he thus is to be regarded as accepting the teleological view 
with its theistic implications. What has rendered it difficult for 
ae of Hume to accept this reading of the Dialogues 
j ey mainly negative character combined with the 
f Kemp ee nature of Hume’s general philosophy. Professor 
7e e one of those students and in his Introduction to, 
OUES = ary of the argument in, the present edition he seeks 
ae oe etpretation that Hume and Philo are to be identified. 
-Constitute à nn ee of the argument the Dialogues 
Mee of work ae at disjointed and even curiously inconsistent 
att of Hume ae ed by a supposedly mischievous humour on the 
oe n, it is to be suspected, by a certain degree of 

ents of an important character are left unanswered 

€cause h 

ent and Sree best of the discussion: he dominates 


fas “Ing reduced to sim 


ate ple re-assertions of his view. 
even Cleanthes’ 


Y mad e seems unable to deal with them. Philo 
e to ave > ; 
Cleanthes into positions which the latter 


views more clearly and more = 
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effectively than Cleanthes himself. Some of the ar u 
the mouth of Cleanthes, as in his reply to Demea in ae S Dut ; 

> ”, ` a : : art Ix a ntg 
very strangely”; and in Part X “he is made to voice agai. Su 
those very objections which Philo has been urgin samst Der, 
own modes of formulating the argument from des; i 
cogency of which he refuses to recognize when they oe and the D 
against him by Philo.” On the other hand, Philo at 4 again urga | 
with “mischievous intent.” Hume’s “usual procedur P behaves 
as much as possible of Philo’s case expounded by one i to haye 
protagonists. The close of the discussion contains F the Other 
conventionally prescribed avowal” about the disabilities op ‘the 
and the need of revelation. The latter part of the Dialo - Teason 
“a very strange and indeed bewildering turn,” for Philp takes 
forward as the champion of the case for design and claims tg been 
in final causes. And Philo, it has to be remembered, is to be Geta | 
with Hume. But the obvious absurdity of the sceptic ae : 
admitted victorious argument, confessing to a belief in what he bl | 
been opposing requires some explanation; and either it points t 
a playful insincerity in Philo and a mere debating success oye, f 
Cleanthes, or else it requires resort to the “‘artfulness” and 
“mischievous intent” of Hume (that is, Philo) whose object is to 
whittle away any important theistic significance which Phil's 
confession may seem to have. It is the second alternative whic 
Professor Kemp Smith emphasizes. Consequently in his opinion 
the outcome of the Dialogues is, firstly, more sheerly negative than 
is usually supposed, and, secondly, the conviction that Hume 
consciously and deliberately set out to undermine the religiou 
hypothesis. 

The resort to Hume’s “‘artfulness’” admittedly has support ina 
statement made by himself in a letter to Adam Smith (August 15 
1776) where he says that “nothing can be more artfully written. 
In what sense Hume’s use of the word “artful” is to be understoo! i 
is a debatable point. The context points to the effect which the fears j 
and hesitations affecting his friends had upon him. Hume er 
as clearly appears from a letter to Strahan (June 8, 1779); w 
topics advanced by Philo in the course of the argument ate T 
of the Common Road” and will give umbrage; and there = 
definitely states that “he introduces a Sceptic, who is indeed es a 
and at last gives up the Argument, nay confesses that he a be 
amusing himself by all his Cavils.’’ Either this statement © the 
regarded as another bit of egregious “artfulness, Ce ph 
consequence that the Dialogues as well as Hume's other P it must b 
writings have to be considered as all a playful jest, 0 2 ved 
taken in all seriousness as expressing what Huns jy iden 
Dialogues to be, with the consequence that he quite clear y 
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thes. That the statement of the case for scepticism, 
a dle Philo, required careful handling in the super- 
| po. ypheld mosphere of the eighteenth century must be 
. E only too easy to formulate the sceptical 

and offensive form. Hume’s caution and 


nin lite 

qui r e the observed reactions of his friends, that he 
ed 20 d0 à subject apt to provoke strong feeling and that it 

yas treatin + upon him to write within the canons of good taste, 
umben oe of tradition, much like that about Voltaire 
Somehow z Hume wrote with his tongue in his cheek and that 
pas arisen ae religious faith is but a cloak which merely serves his 
any ae delivering surreptitious but deadly blows at religion. 
m Kemp Smith, for instance, considers that in the Dialogues 
ae is deliberately and consciously undermining the religious 
hypothesis. Two points must be mentioned in reply to this contention. 
In the first place, the Dialogues are concerned purely with Natural 
Religion, and even for a very large section of orthodox divines 
in the eighteenth century the arguments of Natural Religion were 
a sort of heretical argument; and the deliberate exposure of their 
weakness, an exposure even ending in scepticism so far as that line 
of reasoning was concerned, would have caused no dismay, in fact 
would have met with approval, for it would have left their own 
position untouched, if not strengthened. In the second place, 
Professor Kemp Smith’s assertion is made in face of Hume’s express 
Se i a letter to Sir Gilbert Elliot that “any Propensity 
es ines to the other side (that is, in favour of the sceptical 
inte request pee in upon me against my will,” and in face of a 
Yt, he says, i = ee in strengthening the case of Cleanthes 
ini a z eit hero of the Dialogues. Unless this letter is 
admit ee pate er piece of artfulness, it is impossible to 

emp Smith’s assertion. 
osewho take the view that th 5 : 

tt in intention eee at the Dialogues, not merely in tendency 
P te first dt es re lay stress upon at least two points. 
ma Pretation fe hs ae strongest supports in favour of such 
tin phi osophy is held ume’s general philosophy necessitates it. 
a in footnote to ce be essentially sceptical. Yet Hume 
ume he j a, on XIV of Part III of the Treatise, 
a eimpertection € idea of necessary connection, writes: 
0 either on us our ideas of the Deity; but this can 
“Mnipotent ares OE morals. The order of the universe 
E ` that is, a mind whose will is constantly 
€ of every creature and being. Nothing 
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more is requisite to give a foundation to all the articl 
This passage is clear evidence that Hume, whatever = of Teligion © 
the philosophical public may put and may have meee nterpretat, à 
did not consider that that theory was inconsistent with a cary 
of the teleological argument; and it requires conve Aeee Phare 
that he at any later time came to reject it. It rules out sa dene 
suggestion that Hume was in temperament and in Be More the 
sceptic. What alone could be legitimately maintained ntion 4 
quite a different thing—is that, whatever Hume himself What à 
thought, his views, including the discussion in the Dialo May have 
when carefully examined, to sceptical results, In the ae lead, 
stress may be laid, as by Professor Kemp Smith, upon the w Place, 
of Cleanthes’ defence—a weakness which stands out roe 
in spite of Hume’s efforts to cover it up. This weakness must he. 
be taken to be a matter of logically defective argument aa ere | 
' merely one of artful touches for or against Cleanthes, since Phi | 
too is represented as being once at a loss in face of Cleanthes 
argument and is also made to confess how great an effort was required à 
of him to meet his opponent’s view. Cleanthes, it is pointed ot Í 
seems, apart from the statement of his thesis, to be singularly lackine | 
in argument and in ability to refute his opponent, he simply repeat 
his doctrine and is reduced in the end practically to silence. On the À 
other hand, it is fair to point out that he is represented as treating | 
Philo’s objections as arbitrary and frivolous, in fact as simply | 
irrelevant, as refusing to admit the conclusions which Philo puts | 
forward as drawn from his hypothesis, as declaring that he sees | 
in general the fallacy and error of Philo’s arguments, although he | 
does not state these fallacies and errors, as finding that the vulgar | 
theology with its injudicious reasoning has given Philo too just a 
handle for his attitude of ridicule. Are all these features so much 
artfulness on the part of Hume and really designed to insinuate in the | 
mind of the reader a belief in the weakness and untenability of tt A 
teleological argument? 
Is the argument, then, of Cleanthes as weak as Professor Kemp 
Smith suggests and has Philo the best of it? Or is there or 
foundation for Cleanthes’ contention that Philo’s arguments a 
arbitrary and irrelevant and directed too much upon the ae a 
reasoning” of the ordinary theologians? The views expoun oe 
= Philo are stated in terms which are rejected by Hume 12 Die 

philosophy. They assume a clear and precise sn wes le 
mind and matter which Hume’s philosophy denies. Phi o terms 0 
notion of “actuating force” several times; he speaks B out- 
productive power or energy which Hume has elsewhere r7 referent 
expressly in the footnote in Part III of the Treatise to W K u. 
has already been made. The arguments at these pon 
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dby D existent” is the Deity, since matter may equally 

at necessary existent. But Cleanthes goes on in the same 

int out that the same argument used to rule out matter 


as the nec 
the conclu 
rests upon 


ilo distinction ` 

es! unecessary existence’ ’ by Cleanthes because it has no meaning is 
ed © thoroughly Humean, the word “necessary” (if we may assume an 
ut, interpretation of Hume’s general philosophy here) having only an 
ng epistemological, not an ontological, significance. The views which 
ats Philo puts forward can have justification only on one ground, 
he namely that they are serious alternatives to the thesis put forward 


by Cleanthes; and to be serious alternatives they must have a 
certain degree of intelligibility and of probability in themselves. 
To ensure the rejection of the teleological argument they must have 
a probability greater than that of the former. This must be the case 


h i : 

fe ue each alternative theory. Cleanthes protests against Philo’s 
al hae invention and declares its futility; in this he is justified, 
| oe ee piling up one possibility on top of another is relying 
is nu à of Cleanthes upon the total effect of these various 
he considered p waen, as a matter of fact, each doctrine must be 


red by itself and when the total effect is no greater than that 


of the 0 
np Dies is eon d of the greatest probability. The issue of the 
me | logical “hh ntially reducible to the question whether the teleo- 


ue | any other Sd ee ay intelligible and probable, and whether 
More Probabili auve with equal intelligibility and with equal or 
) a Enes stan y can be formulated. The three characters in the 


ral i d f à 

“A ae Points, Done three different, though at points over-lapping, 

he hone Who is Con represents the view that there is a Divine 
m hu °r of the universe but who is so far different 


; T = a nature and from 
Se ortho 7 YSterious and 


108 and X ü 
A for x believer 
yi i N abs S who 


anything in human experience that 
Incomprehensible; it is the view of 
OM a phil À stand by a supernatural revelation, 
Ed, indeed sere Phical discussion about the Divine nature 
ous. Philo’s attitude is somewhat complex; 
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he cannot as a sceptic assert that there is no Divine Re: 
i j i ; eing: 
times he argues that there is evidence in support of NE; yet i 
7 : Ae suc 
at times he agrees with Demea that the Divine nature is 
because of its incomprehensibility ; at other times he ar Knowaby 
cannot be certain whether there is or is not a Divine Bej oe th 
holds that the Divine nature is to some extent knowabl > leanthes 
able to an extent that is really requisite for human th ae know. 
while Philo makes no attempt to assess the probabilities and, 
various ideas he puts forward and to consider whether = the 
a decisive probability in favour of one against his i ere i 
position, being content to insist upon the conflict of ea aA 
the need of suspense of judgment, Cleanthes contends that pee < 
to the ordinary rules of evidence accepted even by the. au in 
other matters, the balance turns in his favour. Puc in 
These considerations suggest that not only is it not beyond 
question that Philo has the best of the argument but also that the 
Dialogues can in a very fundamental way be regarded not as an 
expression of a personal attitude on the part of Hume, in which 
case his relation to Calvinism and to religion becomes a somewhat 
irrelevant matter, but as a discussion on evidence, just as the Essay 
on Miracles is essentially a discussion on evidence, religious issues 
being employed as a medium for a detached examination of logical 
issues. It is clear from Hume’s correspondence relative to the 
Dialogues that he felt the weight of the evidence to be suchasto 
create difficulties for the traditional religious views; and there 
arises an important question regarding the significance of the 
scepticism maintained by Philo and the teleological position main- 
tained by Cleanthes. Hume in his correspondence is seen to be 
struggling honestly and seriously with a religious problem, which 
there is reason to believe arose for him through acquaintance with 
critical theories affecting religious beliefs. It is an analogous prob- 
lem with which he deals in his general philosophy. What H \ 
to be emphasized in regard to the Dialogues is that many, if zo i 
of the views put into themouth of Philo are not original but poai 
Professor Kemp Smith recognizes that one large portion 1s boa 
from Bayle on Strato’s atheism. The presence of evil in the De 
which is the subject of discussion in the latter part of the es ae 
was a matter that received attention from many writers be F ss 
at the time of Hume, and the substance of that latter ie ip 
be found in some of Voltaire’s writings? published long be smith” 
Dialogues and while Hume, according to Professor Kemp | 
de Newton (z) 


„ There 
17 P tonized 


: The reference is to the Éléments de la Philosophie 
Traité de Métaphysique (1734), Le Désastre de Lisbonne o A 
many similarities of phrasing in the two writers, ©.8. ligh 
(which I have been unable to trace in Newton). 
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oe’ piA jology of that work, was probably writing it. 
„of tHe rs ulated the arguments for and against the teleo- 

view z even O relevance of this fact is that, if Hume is to 
w heory: a Philo, he and his Dialogues cease to have any 
ent fi n original contribution to the problem of Natural 


< ortant has done is to expound scepticism in the 
Eion All i iomue and thereby to give the discussion a certain 

rm © But otherwise he has simply collected and repeated 
ee had been often stated previously. If the Dialogues 
erve to be rescued from this insignificance, it is 


atic inter 2 
d ments whic 


yalue of t 
dificulties 


f the causal principle ; second, one connected with the terms of 
0 


nalogy, whether a machine of human contrivance is the most 
r TE term or one that need be used and whether mind is the only 
bl cause. Philo is made the spokesman of these objections. 
sa inference rests upon a species of effect which in experience 
we have found to proceed from that species of cause. In order that 
a causal inference may be possible the universe must come under 
a species of effect which has always been found to proceed from a 
species of cause. But the universe is, or at any rate may be, so far 
as the evidence goes, something unique, and hence the requisite 
basis for an inference as to its cause is lacking. Because of this, 
rom is left open for the admission of other possible causes and 
other possible effects to which the world may be compared. The 
world need not be compared to a work of art: it may with just as 
much justification be considered to be similar to an animal or a 
ee Mind is not the only possible cause of order; matter 
ae eatin an internal principle of order; the cause may be 
due € nature of generation or organization than of t'e nature 
- cn based on the nature of causal inference is discussed 
ays down the ume's writings.: In Section IX of the Enquiry Hume 
Of fact are ares that “all our reasonings concerning matter 
he part la on a species of Analogy,” and he draws attention 
ls Played by sameness and similarity of causes and effects. 
4 Shecies of eee the importance of a species of cause 
entirely sin’ aie if something were claimed to be an effect 
=a Wee a ar, any inference as to its cause would be 
Miracles, or mi which is relevant, of course, to the question 
iracles are often singular or unique events. But 

* Enquiry, Sect, xi. 
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at the end of this section Hume’s words can be read 
‘ Re i to ¢ 

that a denial of any other possibility is not intended b € elegy 
other avenue may be still open. Hume leaves it to ae tha Some 
“to pursue the consequences” of the principle De 
observes that, since the opponents of Epicurus a] 
universe to be unique in its kind and the Deity, its caus 
be unique, the Epicurean’s reasonings upon that suppositis al 
at least, to merit our attention.” Cleanthes in .the Dialo a se 
the view that the existence of any Being—for that : $ Tejects 
of fact—can be proved and explicitly takes his stang u Matter 
argument from analogy with the success or failure of VE the 
itself stands or falls. It might be noted that this issue ao Sein 
interest in view of the contention of Logical Positivists that oreo 
tions about God have no meaning because they are not vei 
How does Cleanthes fare under Philo’s criticisms? ke, 

Emphasis is put upon the uniqueness of the universe and upon 
the consequent possibility of other causes than mind. Objection 
is taken not merely to the adequacy of a comparison of the universe 
to a human work of art but to the need of such a comparison. Ther 
are possible analogies, such as an animal or vegetable, besides a 
machine. Professor Kemp Smith, on the basis of a fundamental 
distinction between artificial products and organisms, argues in a 
long comment that the distinction invalidates Cleanthes’ attempt 
to illustrate their self-evident similarity. Philo’s criticism assumes 
this supposed contrast between a machine and an organism, and 
he is represented as making the utmost use of the idea of an organism 
to overthrow Cleanthes’ position. Though it is he who elaborates 
the comparison of the universe to an animal and Cleanthes is repre- 
sented as not having thought of this form of analogy, admitted 
to be a “pretty natural one,” yet it is Cleanthes who first makes 
reference in Part III to animals, but in a respect different from 
Philo; and the difference serves to bring out an important feature 
of Cleanihes’ theory. It is a feature that is inherent in Humes , 
general philosophy, the nature of which has been too much ose 
by a preoccupation with the doctrine of causation as ea 
sequence conjoined with custom, generating expectation ae 
the elucidation of which the Dialogues make an essential cont 

Philo in his discussion of the analogy of an organism? lays : ie 
upon organization in the sense of activity, energy, POW” a 
source of order; and Professor Kemp Smith, in his use nie 
terms as “‘self-organizing,”’ ‘‘self-maintaining,” “seli-reg ed ott 
and so on, seems to accept a similar view. Such terms are count © 
by Hume’s general philosophy from any intelligible i vents in 
phenomena; and they are not used nor accepted by £ ai - orga” 
the Dialogues. He is insisting upon the fact of order itsell: 
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S m of der. In the sense of power or activity it is 


io x or occult quality, incapable of providing 
pat” Si unknow? Prima facie, machines, animals, vegetables, 
amp) ig for EU each other, and are also very different from 
bs oe See dissimilitudes which constitute a grave 
are 4s Hence here is one feature in which all agree, namely order. 
ia alty. pa : in stating his argument makes use of the term 
when Clean’! order of which he is thinking; when he refers to 
“achine, à he “anatomy” that he mentions; when he speaks 
„n animal, Í the word “anatomy that he uses, and 1n using it he 
of light, it is hasize structure and order. The illustrations employed 
intends tO emp Part III and considered by Professor Kemp Smith 
py Cleanthes ae irrelevant, and misleading are a failure only 
io be poe A the idea of propagation or upon the instances 
jf stress is laid Upon ©, ficant when it is kept in mind that C] 

i facts, but are significant w ptin that eanthes 
only as draw attention to order—exemplified in his special 


t ee = by wisdom and coherence. Everywhere order is being 
; TE ; the more science advances, the more does it come upon 
: ) ae Philo argues in terms of causes of order or of organization, 
A for instance in animals, and suggests that the cause may not and 
l need not be mind. This form of argument is from Hume’s point of 
a view a traditional one because it employs traditional terms and 
ji concepts. It leads Philo to argue that a tree is the cause of a tree 
À or an animal is the cause of an animal; and it leads him also to 
d press Cleanthes as to the cause of mind and hence of the Divine 
n Mind—a procedure against which the latter protests and which, 
à t is pointed out, always presupposes order and does not explain 
it. On this interpretation of Cleanthes argument the difficulty 
d based on the requirement that causal inference rests upon a species 
: df cause and a species of effect is removed, for Cleanthes accepts too 
i a Humean doctrine that mind is to be understood and is known 
\ nue order or System. 

D cae and significant feature of Hume’s philosophy, 
ke a z 1s that it annuls so far as scientific investigation 
r | between ae n are concerned the hard and fast distinction 


n f teleology, and ae and organisms and between mechanism and 
8 Vitalism or te a estalls the later controversy of mechanism versus 
ef hat of order 7 by seeking a common and universal notion 
h Poke of the » System, or organization. When Hume himself 


| mites 0 mind: es à mechanism he did not consider it 
it | Pump compare it t 


i O or to regard it as an engine or a 

; € wa 8 gi 
: n ophe EOE the first, if not the first, of modern 
r iny Towle ge as ace attention to relations and to the problem 
Stigates nature’ à Oblem of relations. Whenever the human mind 


* “Ways comes upon relations or upon structure. 
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“Light is in reality anatomized,” says Cleanthes i 
“Would not a man be ridiculous who pretended torre taloon E 
explication of the wonderful phenomenon of the ee ton 
that explication gives a minute anatomy of the = W, ecane, 
In the Treatise where he deals with the question of pere light» 
he discusses this issue in a way which annuls an a identity 
distinction between the productions of nature an d perdent i 
art as well as between these and minds. When a machine Works à 
gated what are discovered are relations between the 1S investi. 
reference of the parts to each other, and a combinatio Parts", 
common end or purpose.” In the case of animals and a tO some | 
the parts bear to each other reciprocal relations of canes oe 
they have a mutual dependence on, and a connection wid 
other, as well as having a reference to some general pur > each | 
intellect explains or understands a machine, just as ; a The 
animal or vegetable, when it discovers its structure or se an À 
relations. This applies equally to minds; the intellect never de a 
a self—that is, a simple, unchanging entity or substance; it co 2 
upon only a system of “perceptions,” a system which Hume í 
order to elucidate his view, compares to a republic. To try to ge f 
behind structure, system, or order, as Philo suggests in his argument 
is on such a Humean doctrine absurd; and Cleanthes in the Dialogues 
voices this absurdity when he is asked to account for the cause of | 
the Whole itself. “Did I show you the particular causes of each | 
individual in a collection of twenty particles of matter, I should | 
think it very unreasonable, should you afterwards ask me what 
was the cause of the whole twenty. This is sufficiently explained | 
in explaining the cause of the parts.” It leads him also to pont À 
out that Philo’s argument presupposes order or system and is not | 
accounting for it; for though, as Philo maintains, there is a sene | 
in which a tree is the cause of a tree and an animal the cause o | 
an animal, this does not affect Cleanthes’ contention since, in tems \ 
of Hume’s philosophy, a tree or an animal is to be understood as al „4 
order or system, and this order is being all the time assumed. i 
The conclusion, therefore, to be drawn from a more denie 
examination of the discussion is that there is no need to A 
that Philo has the better of the argument, since on this Ant 
of Hume and Cleanthes, his contentions are mainly ne à 
and have importance only when the whole matter 15 trea “a 
traditional, that is non-Humean, lines. It is known from to tt 
correspondence that he was aware of a difficulty Fear 


“dissimilitudes” or dissimilarities—a difficulty which ©" y 
factor 11° J 


recognizes; but he does not allow this to be a aer fundamen! 
. 3 3 ind, have a 1 
argument. The various systems, including min Je of analogy app} 


similarity. How then on this basis does the princip 
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alent to ind 


y 
soba! 


or to € b 
distinction 
the narrower 


e wa is s : 
Bes le there is no guarantee that any such generaliza- 
n 


fon will necessarily be true. Any generalization is experimental, 
The difference between scientific generalization and the generaliza- 
tionst made by plain people in ordinary life lies in the fact that 
the scientist working under the guidance of rules elaborated in 
accordance with experience gained in the experimental investigation 
of nature exercises precautions and gauges the degree of probability 
according to the observed evidence and the character of the 
properties in respect of which bodies are similar. In this, too, Hume 
is in line with continental writers who otherwise differ regarding 
the foundations of their theory; but both agree in declaring that 
insight into nature, though not obtained by way of demonstration 
as exemplified in geometry, has none the less a kind of certainty 
of its own. 
. One objection urged by Philo against the argument by analogy 
ee in the question whether, supposing order to be admitted 
ae the universe, such order is evidence of mind as the 
F > 2 0 Fe to argue back to a cause of order, and in doing 59 
Ta ERA ormably to the traditional view and to Hume's 
order Barca, S of the nature of analogy. The characteristic 
which is aii x 1s due to mind ; hence the order of the universe, 
and nature of a oe of a machine, is due to mind. The existence 
“ects and ca vine Mind are thus inferred from similarity of 
uses. It is inferred from the order observed in nature. 
21? 
a : geet a (at end). 
T nthes in oe in his essay Suy Vévidence. 
Action bet (Part I) says: In vain would the sceptic make 
nd common life, or between one science and 


ree a ployed in all, if just, are of a similar nature, and 
ce and evidence. 


2 Sect. 1x. 


lence q 
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The tendency of this view is to regard the Divine Mind à 
remote from the human mind; it is the attitude favoured Som, à | 
and makes the Deity “an abstract, invisible object” b eis 
elsewhere says. Cleanthes, however, in the Dialogues as Him fi 
maintain another position,! which Professor Kemp Sma b eI 
be inconsistent with the preceding argument which a holds to ; 
on inference. It has to be admitted that there seems an incon Phas ( 
This other position is that the belief in a Divine Ming NSistene 
flows in upon one with a force like that of sensation: 
Divine Mind is not inferred from but is immediately 
in the order of nature. The view implies that the h 
isin direct contact with the Divine Nature, and it is the y 
later even by Philo. 

It is this second view which agrees most closely with Hume’ 
other theories, especially his theory of mind as a San ne 
transition in the Dialogues is accompanied by a change in the a 
of looking at the various instances of order in the universe, a 
they are spoken of no longer as merely effects of mind but as “the 
image of mind reflected on us from innumerable objects.” These 
are the words of Cleanthes. The first form of the argument involves 
a distinction between mind and order which is not consistent with 
Hume’s point of view. For him, as for Cleanthes, mind is order of 
a certain kind, so far as mind is known at all, and that is the only 
way in which we can intelligently, and are entitled to, speak of 
mind. When emphasis is once put upon this idea, and a mind and 
a machine, as well as organisms, are considered as structures or 
systems, a machine is not merely an effect but is an effect that 
has a similarity to its cause. That such similarity exists between 
causes and effects is implied even on the ordinary view that trees 
are the causes of trees or animals of animals. Consequently, machines 
may be said to have a mental character, even that they have a 
mind—no doubt of a simple and rudimentary nature but none the 
less a mind—provided that Hume’s theory of mind is remember 
For the purposes of the teleological argument, which 1s ea 
an affair of reasoning, the relation of machines to mind has a 
considered in order to justify the use of the word mind in ae 
of the type of order in question.2 This makes the argument on 


immediat 

that is, a 
apprehendeg 
uman mind 
1ew accepted 


0 


= fs © e 


A NE), nt of the 
: This form of the argument has a likeness to Voltaire S er qu 


teleological view. The arrangements in nature ‘font une OR ee es 
à force d’être sensible, en est presque méprisée par RES T ges, “Je ne 
(Elements de la Philosophie de Newton, 1, Ch. i). Cf. other pas set: Coel { 


fo 


rset: 

sais... . si jamais il y a eu un plus bel argument que cet V° F 

enarrant gloriam Dei.” ‘on were 20 à 
2 In the eighteenth century it is probable that order and oe yoltait? 

two distinct ideas. In a footnote to Le Désastre de E ae according oa 


expresses a view concerning the order of the universe, 
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ower sense; and the argument is easily trans- 


in the narr in the wider sense in the form of a generaliza- 
lé} to analogy rld-wide uniformity. But any argument of this 
ot xe sing capt to elucidate and justify by means of reason 
od ig only 22 * experience of a direct kind with an all-pervasive 
Qi z rior £ . 
wha nature of mind. 


that, in dealing with Cleanthes’ theory, he 
ilo à i bis metaphysical and sceptical subtlety to elude 
has neede he adopts a triumphant note when he comes to discuss 

but view, based on experience and observation, 
] attributes of the Divine Being. This issue, 
by Demea, is recognized by Cleanthes as a crucial one, 


introduced 11 determine whether there is to be “an end at 


e answer WL 


à iscusse ae é E 
y teleologists but all religious views; it troubled philo- 
n 


sophers and theologians in the eighteenth century particularly 
because the difficulties seemed so favourable to scepticism. Cleanthes 
is giving expression to this fact in admitting that Philo has now 
fallen upon a subject worthy of his “noble spirit of opposition 
and controversy.” He openly admits that the only way in which 
the moral attributes of the Deity—and he is prepared to adopt 
this way—can be defended is “to deny absolutely the misery and 
wickedness of man” ; but even discounting much of the exaggerated 
account of Philo regarding human suffering he is still constrained 
to recognize that there is evil. In face of this fact the view which 
he ventures to suggest—a new theory he calls it—is that of a 
finitely perfect Deity,” “benevolence, regulated by wisdom, and 
limited by necessity.” The conclusion which Philo on the other hand 
would draw is that the ultimate principle of the universe is morally 
neutral or indifferent p 
b Theth R pe ; 
in ie of a finite Deity is in accordance with the whole 
infinity esta merung once and the rejection of the idea of 
hat danger ieee with Hume S general philosophical principles. 
dy used in ret in the obscurity and the vagueness of the termin- 
Point of the es to the Deity is suggested at more than one 
Deity with ee and Cleanthes prefaces his theory of a finite 
the teleologic al ah to this effect. The difficulty, however, confronting 
nd there ig eae In respect of the moral issue is a serious one, 
ence in Hume’s correspondence with Hutcheson 


he Au: 
to nat Semen i 
ane À void of sa erPreted to signify that “this word order applied 
end ense, unless it signifies an arrangement of which we 


What : € regulari : 
\ 'S to be take arity and design.” Cf. Cleanthes’ declaration concerning 
Nas a whole 
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that he was fully aware of it at an early Stage, The qi 

is noted also by Voltaire, is one concerning the moy à 
of moral principles. If the latter are interpreted Ologicay o 
preted them, in such a way as to make them re as Hum iis 
nature or needs and subject to the varying circumstance Uma, 
human life has to be organized; if, for instance we iny 
considered mainly in reference to the human noe tce is tg : 
and moral qualities generally in terms of utility, than T Property 
evidence that moral designations are applicable to ine ne is 
any beings superior to, or even other than, man. Con Eity or to 
the basis of any analogical argument is lacking, Nes Re 
possible to find in the idea of utility a means of cane ess it is | 
human life to the universe and a means of giving See from 
Cleanthes’ theory of a finitely perfect Deity. The question a to | 
at this stage is not that of the existence of a Divine Mind a 

his moral nature. The theory of a finitely perfect Deity only re r of | 
that the Divine Being tend on the whole to promote the h quires. | 


: : ; appines 
of mankind. This does not rule out suffering, but it does a 


a particular meaning of morality and goodness and it does e DE 


the admission, made by Cleanthes, that happiness predominate [ 
over the misery of mankind. The assumption may be wrong and | 
Cleanthes’ admission may be unverifiable; but within these limits | 
the foundations for analogy exist. i 

The conclusion is obviously not, so far as words at least ar | 
concerned, what orthodoxy requires. But no claim can be made | 
that Cleanthes is arguing on behalf of orthodoxy,? the representative | 
of which, if any one is, is Demea. The whole issue is one regarding | 
the extent to which reason, dealing with the evidence obtainable | 
by means of experience and observation, will give support to the | 
beliefs characteristic of the religious attitude; and of course the 
meaning to be given to the terms of such beliefs must be fixed 


also in accordance with that evidence. Apart, however, from this 


question about the lack of clearness and precision in the terms occur 
ring in religious discussion, it is obvious that Cleanthes 1s far fron 
orthodox and has given a new turn to the teleological ta 
He is well aware of this; his concluding doctrine about a i 
perfect Deity is put forward with the statement that “if it oa 
our attention, we may afterwards, at more leisure, reduce ! 

form.” The final estimate of the Dialogues must of 


in part on the interpretation of Hume’s attitude | liber: 
in favour of which, according to Professor Kemp Smith, a 
Re n ortho% 

: Cleanthes’ anthropomorphism can hardly be objectionable tof” ast 


5 , ma 
which holds that God created man in His own image, for, À aii pesé 
likeness to the Divine Nature, His theory is labelled exp 


(Part V) and contrasted with the true system of theism. 
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oncealed and malicious intent argues. In 
pretation in respect of the Dialogues may 


0 . 
n ter À 
y te that such an 1? ed, the representation of Philo the sceptic 


cesst 3 ‘ef in 
Chis belie ‘on has to be understood as a subtle or “artful” 


n the PEN Le view of any serious significance. But the 
ies f ie art of Philo is not merely peculiar; it is a very 
vane ver on t fhe part of Hume, too glaring in its inconsistency 
est oi Sei subtle or artful; and although Philo’s attitude 
sidere ally that of Cleanthes, there remain considerable 
pecomes ee n them regarding such matters as the foundation 
mt Pie part played by religion in life, and the relation 

of eligi ‘on as a practical attitude in life and the intellectual 
pet weed be of this attitude. The references to light and its 
interpretat on suggest the view that, just as the scientist may 
e seeing eye and light into structures and does not thereby 
Bee fact that the eye sees white light, which is an experience 
ae with a synthetic power characteristic of the eye, so 
analysis does not destroy the fact that human nature may be so 
constituted as to be religious or to view the world in a religious 
way. Herein there may be found an overlooked significance of 
Hume’s Natural History of Religion which seeks to show that the 
religious attitude is universal, and herein too is found a reason for 
Cleanthes’ insistence upon the universal influence of religion. Hume’s 
references to religion elsewhere in his writings give no hint of any 
rejection of religion, though he gives many hints about his questioning 
theories of religion. The final representation of Philo is quite consis- 
tent with much that Hume says concerning the inability of the 
septic to adhere à Voutrance to his own doctrine, and it can be 
garded as an artistic portrayal of such an attitude on Hume’s 


_ Part towards scepticism. 


The critical and 


ritica destructive side of Hume has been so much empha- 
zed historical] 


oc: y that the constructive pioneer, possibly because 
nthe Dino a à not of great magnitude, has been ignored. 
ackneyed As ie he arguments of Philo are somewhat stale and 
Views put a as the eighteenth century is concerned. It is 
om, that are eae by Cleanthes, no doubt in very undeveloped 
ngerous and he Teal interest and of philosophical value, however 
thodox, Savi tical they may be from the point of view of the 
à “Céptance of ihs Fo of the simplicity of the Divine Being, 
ings the a mind as a system, in the sense in which Hume 
Te, deof the Deity ca sue to be a system, his assertion of the 
3 = the conseque Try with them the temporalizing of the Deity. 
° religion, T nces of the application of Hume’s philosophical 

© Precise historical significance of this re-inter- 
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pretation of teleology, as distinct from the phil osophi 
such a re-interpretation, would require an ac validi 
and an examination of, the conflict of certain ideas in a 
century. For the present it must suffice to mention a © eighteen 
by Professor A. O. Lovejoy on The Great Chain o f Bement Wo 
he points out, though Hume is not mentioned at all, nee in Whi 
as have just been stated in connection with Cleant Such ite 


; hes a 
put forward in the eighteenth century. came to he 
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RE EDUCATION AND FREEDOM 
A E TO JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU 
AC 


D. J. ALLAN, M.A. 


ost celebrated works of Rousseau—more particularly 
he se on Inequality, Emile, and Contrat Social—present on 
f is m a coherent answer to the problems of Education and 
; do who My impression is that Rousseau has here been very much 
= Society ted, owing to the incredible haste and superficiality with 
DER eating have generally been studied. Even sympathetic 
Den like M. Schinz in his thorough and attractive work La 
a de J.-J. Rousseau, seem to be too easily discouraged in the 
quest for unity. A ‘ 3 
My thesis, which will be further summarized at the end of the 
esay, is that, allowing for that movement and variety which are 
the signs of life, we must include Rousseau on the strength of the 
writings named, among the great constructive thinkers. For example, 
he speaks of Nature, not in an indefinite number of ways, but always 
in one of two very precise senses which can be recognized by the 
context in which the word is used. Primitive society is natural in 
the one sense, Emile’s education in the other. Again, Rousseau 
may be confused in answering the question whether “civil religion” 
and “natural religion” are the same, or are diametrically opposed; 
pu it is true, stress the Spartan ideal of Society more in the 
vat Social than elsewhere; but his main intentions are clear and 
their development logical. 
\ ee fee visible a close parallel between the evolution 
À mity of Roussos e growth of the child. This is, I hold, the key to the 
aussean, ae ae system, as well as the origin of its difficulties. 
education and Fa ae interested himself from the first both in 
| dif work ae e organization of society, and published his 
Years so that alee case the result of long research, in the same 
story. But he al cs and education play a similar part in his mental 
ras no cue oe Many analogies between the two spheres; 
En the Disconres he returned so often to this parallel. 
tla Yonthr of i 7 Inequality he distinguishes a “childhood,” 
thee lging men z uman race, following one another in succession, 
shold : SS yet under the guidance of sentiment, to the 
Contrat Social extends this quasi-historical … 
on of the age of self-government to 
© ‘egislator and. the tutor alike are represented 
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as allowing the form of self-government to their char 


when they are able to withhold the substance of Fs bee at a ts, iz 
government is compared by Rousseau. to Precocious | Ute ça 
e 


He sees the parallel from the reverse side in Émile Bo Ueation 
the child is compared to a man in the state of nature 0 whee 
a freedom of a comparable kind and degree; all this + an 

fact that .. . Rousseau’s pupil is intended . . 
life a man of nature as opposed to a citizen. 

His reason for this parallel? The State is an indivi da 
moral and collective, body, with Sovereignty for its 
Government for its brain; which must decline by an 
natural law to old age and death. 

I wish to begin with a rapid review, which will raise few 
controversy, of all that Rousseau regards as natural. 


in S ie À 
Pite of 4 
- to remain all k 


al, though 
heart ang 
MeVitable 


Points of 


(x) EDUCATION 


We see from the first book of the Émile that in all education there 
is an element which belongs exclusively to nature. “Our education 
comes partly from nature, partly from men, and partly from things 
The inner development of our faculties and organs is the education 
of nature; the use which we are taught to make of this development 
is the education of men; and anything that we acquire by ow 
own experience of the objects which affect us is the education of 
things.” We are educated by three sorts of masters, and we are well 
educated if their lessons are in harmony. 

However, when Rousseau describes the ideal to which his book is 
devoted as a “natural education”; when he speaks of Emile as a 
man or child of nature, in contrast to l’homme de l’homme ot l'honne 
civil; he of course does not mean to debar him from education by 
things or by men, as he would do if nature were still used in the same 


5 3 . R i e 
narrow sense. The ideal is not one of lazssez-faire ; though, 11 i » 


earliest stages, where education “should be purely negative, 
may almost seem to be so. We should be able to infer this ra if 
fact that Emile is kept constantly dependent on things 27 0 


ear statement 0. 


guidance of his master; moreover, we have a cl cael 
“natural education” from Rousseau himself a little later 1n “ia 
He opposes it there to the civil education, treating the al ta 
as quite exclusive. “Forced to combat Nature or social us ia 
we must decide whether to educate a man or a gien i 
be both at once.” In order to inspire loyalty, the ais - jn 0 
must destroy the natural emotion of universal SYMP® a ments 
to secure unity, it must suppress private emotions and ] Je mieu 


ce . 5 3 < i saven x 
Thus “les bonnes institutions sociales sont celles qu! 54. order the 


vi 
dénaturer l’homme.” “He who would preserve In the cl 
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TUR i sentiments of nature does not know what he asks.” 
„acy © le ducation is ee ce Rousseau’s mind with 

D mistakes since oxperiene A AN 
sa , 7 shows 
revail in individualistic societies) ; he tac 
act € ie conclusion that natural education means domestic or 
om Peon Its purpose cannot, indeed, be to train a man to 

imself; ‘ if (he says) we could combine with it the 
of civil education, then by removing the contradictions 
ould remove a great obstacle to his happiness.” He hopes 
of man n way for this union. Man, he says in Book IV, is sociable 
to pave or at least designed to become so; our man of nature is 
by ae only fit to retire to the depths of the forest: but in 
Ce ie Gil not be the slave of fashion, as other men are. It will 
oe a cd that Rousseau’s -pupil does indeed receive this 
mixed education; his training is international, but it is not anti- 
social. On growing UP he is introduced to the world, is married, and, 
having chosen a community, subjects himself to its laws. 

At this point Rousseau coolly ignores the dilemma which had been 
sated with such force in Book I. He has dwelt so long on Emile’s 
originality and independence that we find ourselves wondering what 
form of State will commend itself to him; and it is not enlightening 
l kK - n Er G Hee Social. On the one hand 
(it is difficult to imagine him as Se r a o i 
other hand, if he is an untamabl aera) ae ee 
i ae ee > e individualist, the dilemma of 
erly are À ae pe Se and the view that freedom 
Contrat Social, seems to have saik R - per 

Sippase the child of nas into thin air. 
pitable e in Se to be unlucky in his search for a hos- 
peacefully follow the oe ss earn his living as a carpenter and 
might then retire i es religion ; Rousseau assumes that he 
3s Plato's philo =o seclusion without grave loss of happiness, 
‘me from the re a wee under a wall. But if full freedom must 
ao we are i te and optimistic. 
ah en Besin to a re A octal, I. 8, no one but a 
ae that Emile eee erate choice. But it is always 
Win - he enters upon a life See 2 e 

: -di 

a Sentiments a a moment he pice Ge E 
thi ptic? happine eyond what I believe M. Schinz would call 
hit S fair to à SS, into the rational or moral order. From 

S def. nfer that the Pyles 3 > à 
et lobis on of free Ea mile 1s at one with the Contrat Social 
Sance à ] es impulsion du seul appétit est esclavage, 
quon s’est prescrite est liberté.” But the 
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question whether the State is the sine qua non ee a 
is no longer answered in the same spirit. (The obscur; a free | 
that “man is naturally good ’—Rousseau’s essential Of the 
his own account—lies in this, that it may refer to the mee ine, 

of enlightened sentiment, or else to the crownin ed goog. 


; CSS 
rational morality for which we have the natural = es Of the | 
Since we have raised the question of happiness, and aoe 3 


without the State, let us hear what is said of it in Dae possibilit, = 
We do not know absolute happiness (or misery): we one mi 
relative freedom from evil. But we are affected by a koowa E 
of pleasure and pain, and by a consequent desire to saod 
- and be free of the other. Misery consists in a disproportion b eoe f 
our desires and our faculties, and “un être sensible dont les a E 
égaleraient les désirs serait un être absolument heureux.” This ae E 
the ideal, attainable happiness is reached “by diminishing the A 
of our desires over our faculties, and placing power and will in ne 
equality.” (It is the ratio that matters; thus neither an extension of 
our faculties nor a diminution of our desires alone can assure ys ie y 
happiness.) 
Rousseau might be expected to continue that the desirable ratio | 
can be established by self-discipline, in or out of society; but instead, 
he refers us to Nature. “It is only tm the primitive state that the 
equilibrium of power and desire is found, and that man is not 
unhappy.” In civilized man the imagination disturbs that equilibrim 
by exciting in advance desires which can never be satisfied. “Au 
contraire, plus l’homme est resté près de sa condition naturelle, 
plus la différence de ses facultés à ses désirs est petite; et moins par 
conséquent il est éloigné d’être heureux. Il n’est jamais mons 
misérable que quand il paraît dépourvu de tout; car la misère 1e 
consiste pas dans la privation des choses, mais dans le besoin qu 
- s’en fait sentir.” Hence we must curb imagination, and er 
pursue reality. But the real goods are health, strength, and $ : 
respect; the real evils, bodily pain and the remorse ot cones 
Physical evils “destroy themselves or destroy us.” The wise Be 
remain in the place assigned to him by nature, not revolt oan 
physical necessity, and never enlarge his unhappiness by a a F 
The inclusion of morality and immorality among ale ane fo D 
and evils shows that Rousseau is not here giving direc A jate 
primitive or savage men, or exhorting us to imitate P Eo 
passage, in Book III, says: “Le bonheur de l'homme ; santé, 
“aussi simple que sa vie; il consiste à ne pas m mme 10% 
liberté, le nécessaire, le constituent: Le bonheur de Fhorsa i 


; - z 3 ° mall, 
“man. They apply therefore (like the rest of Emule) ie Aa freed” 
conceived for present purposes to have reached ne E 


jain. Suna Senge) Collection. arduan : ee LE LAC 
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ty, Rousseau does not emphasize that self-restraint 
e Topin ess he depicts; but how else are his directions 

notable that nothing could be further from 
» shan the command to curb the imagination; 
ore notable that no sermon was ever less taken to 


(2 


STAGES OF GROWTH, RACIAL AND INDIVIDUAL 


w to the enumeration of things ordained by nature: 

sseau informs us, four stages in human growth. 

the literal sense of speechlessness, when the child 
Jetely helpless, and the only educator is the mother or nurse. 
sag childhood, in which the young are unable to generalize, 

A muided entirely by their particular impulses or Sense-impres- 

sons, Rousseau argues that they cannot profit by reading or any of 

the usual forms of instruction; nor, in what concerns conduct, can 

they listen to reason Or obey moral motives. Positive instruction 
should be avoided; we should attempt to lose time rather than to 

gain it. If lessons in behaviour become necessary, we should make use 

of the child’s fondness for imitation, inducing him to ape the virtues 

which he will one day understand; no attempt at explanation is 
advisable. In conduct children should not be allowed to have their 

on way, but the restraint used should be a restraint of things; 

for as yet they live only in the physical world. Thirdly, there is a 

short stage between the first dawning of reason at the age of 12 or 

13, and adolescence. It is the subject of Book III of Emile, and is 
summarily described as “Page paisible d'intelligence.” Reading and 

other education of the mind can be begun. On the practical side, the 

child’s impulses are no 1 : : ti 

of dune o longer casual; he can advance to the notion 

eis sae now always be permitted to ask “A quoi celà 

se T = = Vance is not a mark of dawning conscience, but 

vation, in aint cial working of the natural urge to self-preser- 

period eoe sýmpathy or pity. Fourthly, there is the 

Je Coming practic all a Rousseau conceives intellectual training as 

f Me acquaintan I © a standstill. History, however, serves to impart 

f ris ena human nature from a safe distance. Physical 

LE a from this a counteract the violent onset of emotion; = 

D Pope emotio o natural education” consists of a training, in 

= Toduetion of Ome setting, in “natural religion,” and in the 
a = Out conduct - the world of men. Any philosophical reason- 

mo? the moral ig FE rightly postpones to a still 
Sounded in R, don the political (Contrat Social, | 
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A careful reading of the Discourse on Inequality ay i 
that Rousseau’s account of the growth of the human ows, lẹ i 
largely, and perhaps entirely, on his view of chil dood depen, 
we can observe the natural man, far better than in > the chi 
travellers and historians. The first part of the Discourse is © Pages o 
devoted to an attempt to reconstruct the childlike mn cording 
of course, no parallel to literal infancy). In the latter = (there is 
supposed to have settled down in families, and to = Men ate 
merely by natural sentiment, their first ‘ideas of prone 
alliances; at the same time, the pursuit of utility has leq = a 
discover agriculture and a few industries, A just mean i em ty 
‘Vindolence de l’état primitif” and “la pétulante activité een 
amour-propre,” this age must have been the happiest ad Ae 
lasting; men can only have left it by some disastrous ieee 
“The example of savages, who have nearly all been discovered da 
point, seems to assure us that the human race was designed to range 
in it for ever, that this state is the veritable youth of the world a 
that all further advances, in appearance so many steps towards the 
perfection of the individual, have really led to the decrepitude of 
the race.” The “disastrous chance” is less fortuitous than Rousseay 
here admits; for the social life is bound to engender rivalry and 
self-consciousness, and with these the tyranny of wealth and clas 
is at hand. 

(Both in its virtues and in its dangers if uncontrolled, this age is an 
exact counterpart to the “age paisible d’intelligence”’ in individual 
growth.) 

Henceforth if men allow their affairs to drift, or if usurpation 
forestalls the social contract, they are carried down the path to 
inequality and injustice, which now descends steeply; and miseries 
more intolerable than those of the state of nature await, them. 
From the gulf in which they are lost there can be no retum t0 
“primitive innocence,” and no easy or immediate change to the 
freedom of citizenship. But if by chance a legislator appeared m 
time, he would control the adolescent people by the voice of seen 
until with the progress of generations they arrived at nee 
and freedom. Rousseau thinks that the few free peoples of Pa 
have always, by the grace of God, found a legislator be : , 
was too late. In their case the Contract which was sept 
as a defence against wrong, soon turns to an instrument of P 
good. 

(The practical effect of this is too complex to be 
It must be remembered that Rousseau in any Ca 
inhabitants of the globe as for ever debarred from self-8° 
owing to climate or heredity.) 

x “La race étoit deja vieille; et l'homme restoit toujour 
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N (3) EMOTIONS AND SENTIMENTS 


in human nature “deux principes, dont l’un nous 
ment à notre bien-être et à la conservation de nous- 
nous inspire une répugnance naturelle à voir 
t être sensible, et principalement nos semblables” 
ph Oo on Inequality). Concerning self-love, Rousseau makes 
(piscot aint points: first, that it is the basis and origin of all other 
hree impo scondly, that it is different from amour-propre (“‘self- 
m A artificial and relative sentiment, born in society, which 
esteem as ry among men, and may thus be the source either of 
inspires © of cruelty: thirdly, that self-love and pity together give 
honour ve ural right.” By this Rousseau means that they can 
a an imitation of morality and justice. 

: Pi self-love is the original passion is stated in Émile, Book IV. 
e source de nos passions, ru la seule qui naît avec l’homme et 
ne le quitte jamais tant qu'il vit, est l'amour de soi: passion primi- 
tive, innée, antérieure à toute autre, et dont les autres ne sont, en 
un sens, que des modifications. En ce sens toutes, si l’on veut, sont 
naturelles. . . . L'amour de soi est toujours bon, et toujours 
conforme à l’ordre.” 

When self-love finds itself assisted or hindered by another will, 
it turns into love or hatred. Towards insensible things, however 
much they assist or hinder us, we are not moved in the same way. 
“Ce qui nous sert, on le cherche; mais ce qui nous veut servir, on 
l'aime. Ce qui nous nuit, on le fuit; mais ce qui nous veut nuire, on 
le hait.” In the Emile, from which the quotation comes, Rousseau 
= ae es emotion of pity, which, according to the Discourse, 
a aa eens whose function is to moderate in each 
Tone gee ivity of self-love, and conduce to the mutual 

(i) The one) = men i 
the Discours, eae eee self-love and self-esteem occurs both in 
th logically = = y ote 2) and the Émile. Self-esteem is later, 
“il intercouree eo act, than self-love; it does not appear until 
become RE made men self-conscious and reputation has 
ign of socia] e meee: Thus in the history of the race it is the 
We multitude de istinct from physical) inequality; and it causes 

In indivi crate es choses sur un petit nombre de bonnes.” 
maka ening of = es is associated by Rousseau with 
He > us self-conscious ee ve Scenes ae ae 
nee ow to allow a provoke jealous comparison with others. 
nent ie douces et esac good effects at all (cf. “voila comment les 
he S Passions D naissent de l'amour de soi, et com- 

ml rejects co es et irascibles naissent de l’amour-propre’’). 
Mpetition as an instrument of education: it 
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is better that a child should never learn, than th 
through vanity and jealousy. (What Rousseau 
be acceptable, but he is making a valid criticism of earlier 2 a 

the state of nature, which, from the truism that Hee TILED Views 
self-seeking, infer that they are naturally enemies.) are natural à 

(iii) In the Preface to the Discourse on I nequality wer 
two natural emotions in proper alliance can ip ices that the 
beneficial, though not as lasting and secure, as those of results as 
“Tt is from the agreement and combination which the Pe 
ing is in a position to establish between these two Ststang, 
without its being necessary to introduce that of soci Hie les, i 
all the rules of natural right appear to me to be dee that 
which reason is afterwards obliged to reaffirm on other fan | 
tions, when by its successive developments it has completely ae 
nature.” Later in the Discourse he returns to this idea n 
sings the praises of “natural sympathy.” It fills, in the natural a 
the place of law and morality, with the advantage that none ate 
tempted to disobey its gentle voice; it cannot, indeed, inspite 
“the sublime maxim of rational justice: Do to others as you would | 
have them do to you;” but it can inspire “that other maxim of 
natural goodness, much less perfect indeed, but perhaps more useful; 
Do good to yourself with as little evil as possible to others.” If virtue 
could only be acquired by reason, he adds, the human race would 
long have ceased to exist. 

There is an important observation to make here. Just as Rousseau 
always treats earlier forms of Society as more natural than the 
State founded on contract, and just as he treats sensation as more 
natural than intellect; so he treats the life governed by passions 
however “sublime” and “gentle” these are, as more natural than 
the life governed by conscience. And although he refers to conscience 
as a “sentiment,” he certainly does not regard it as merely a 
intensified degree of the natural sentiments he has discover; 
but as something fresh and unique, which really stands in 
to all “sentiment.” But is it equally opposed to “Nature 0 


at he sho 
Says here me leg 


We have already seen that “nature,” in the narrowest a 
contributes only a small part of the “natural education i 
can now add to this a new point: That when the de à 
“conscience are sharply opposed to nature and the nainte + also 
is again confined to the narrower of its two senses: It ne this 
true that a life without discipline is unnatural. And a F cation” 

; reas 

He deceives himself to some extent here, arguiné constitute : 
“and society are only “natural” to men as at presen! “joro” | 
as though they might € 


have remained, but for some A 
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TUR” iden age where everything is ruled by sentiment. 

e on sentiment is more “original” than reason, not 
: ce, but in an actual sense as well. Rousseau 
ca. “RS assertion is unfounded; and that, in order 
that he must undertake that inquiry into the 
has rejected at the opening of the Discourse, 


pve It ich he 
ene of facts yee 

3 (4) RELIGION 

an” of the pees on Inequality is without 
egins to have a religion, it is crude and poly- 
religion But in Le sense there is a natural religion, a ee 

“dogmas is the existence of a single supreme Deity. We have 
of its ie t that the recipient of a natural education cannot be 
arate ve in the state of nature, and I think we can once more 
et an apparent ambiguity to the truth which Rousseau . 

ess. 

con on the whole, means for Rousseau the tenets 
of Gospel Christianity; not upheld on the strength of literary tradi- 
tion, or of a revelation communicated to a few gifted individuals, 
put regarded as obvious by the light of nature to every sincere man. 
Just as he has argued that “natural education” unfits a man to live 
under laws which call upon him to sacrifice his individuality, so he 
argues that the good Christian is a bad citizen, and the worse the 
nearer he is to the “natural” Christianity of the Gospels. He is 
unable to tell us how we are to patch up our divided loyalties, which 
he attributes to ineradicable contradictions in human nature.! 

I must pass lightly here over the textual evidence for these 
conclusions, as the skein is more than usually difficult to unravel. 
The chapter entitled “Civil Religion” (C.S., IV, 8), was evidently 
ee by Rousseau in much the same mood as the contrast between 
na = the citizen in Book I of Émile, with which it should be 
ee a seems to delight in excavating as deep a cleft as 
hi he oe natural happiness and life in society. The religion 
burement oe requires no temples or altars; it is “un culte — 
de l'Évangile ” = du dieu suprême .. . la pure et simple religion 
| hand, the te rom it follows le droit divin naturel. On the other 
E eta oa oe of the citizen is of a narrowly patriotic kind. It 

| D el off fr 
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religion has arisen, an attempted combination of b 
a man two rival masters, the Church and the x 
that its adherents fail both in piety and in pa 
examples the religion of the Llamas, the J 
Roman Catholicism. 

He now argues that, though a society of C 
droit divin naturel” is in some respects the most 
the very idea of it conflicts with the limited 
inspires us with indifference to the present life, ur 

3 » UTSES submis: 
and teaches that men of all nations are brothers in a ous mission 
is not even dissolved at death. Now it is in the interest ai lety Which 
eign that every citizen should have a religion which the Soyer. 
loyal. It is also in the power of the Sovereign to fix aa hi 
of belief, and to punish the citizen if he will not Se ete 
and behave as if they were true. There should be a few such i an 
of civil religion, and they should be announced in simple 2 ms 
terms without commentary: the existence of a Deity oa 
wise, and good; the future life, the happiness of the just : the sacred 
character of the social contract.t Whether this idea] civil reli 
requires priests and ceremonies, Rousseau does not seem to say. 

In his Profession de Fot he shows us what would be the philo- 
sophical commentary, which has been neglected for civil Purposes. 
It now appears, not only that the doctrines which the State needs. 
to enforce are few and simple, but also that human nature is essen. | 
tially incapable of grasping any but these few and simple truths. 
And Rousseau’s attitude to established religions is therefore more 
searching and critical in the Contrat Social than it had been in the 
Profession de For; from the civil point of view, the various creeds 
with their ceremonies and superstitions had at least been tolerated 
as long as they were compatible with the few doctrines of State 
religion; but now Rousseau argues, with intent to destroy, agains! 
miracles, the literal truth of the Bible, the necessity of faith to salva- A 
tion, and other articles of Christian belief. In this attack both # 
Catholicism and Protestantism seem to suffer; for Rousseau is ie 
less hostile to the idea that every man is a competent judge of 
Bible, a book written long ago in a foreign tongue, than he's : ‘ 
spiritual authority of the priest. As records of historical fac sity 
Gospels require trained criticism, though the truth of their mo 
is obvious to everybody. (Rousseau’s defence in the ri 
Montagne shows that he is above all anxious to nn Geni 
Protestant; for he argues that he, and not the Council 0 
stands in the true line of descent from the Reformers.) q theologi 


. The “natural religion,” then, consists of the mor ality ans = aw 
aside the quest? 


ral religion. 
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. : I must repeat that I am compelled to leave 
these are, after all, so similar to the dogmas of natu 
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m which the support of miracle and revelation 
Gospels: n and a philosophical foundation, borrowed from 


wo S of human 
eleme? oi Émile; 


pan ements, - : 
pousseau’S Ta some doubt must remain, since at the very moment 
is DO 


geo". Rousseau draws UP the creed of civil religion, and gives 
of making ee the existence of a mighty, intelligent, provident, 
gs its dogme ty: the future life; the happiness of the just, the punish- 
peneficent pa ri the sanctity of the social contract and the laws; 
ment of ae afler all to be identical with the dogmas of natural 
and these a the addition of an article about the Contract; 
religion, A of arguments for free will and for a unitary self, and 
j) the B of the metaphysical foundation. 
: a à et intends to convey by the terms ‘natural education” 
7 al religion,” the education and the religion which man, as 
at present constituted, ought to adopt. These terms have no allusion 
to the hypothetical “state of nature”; but Rousseau does so far 
misrepresent his own true purpose as to suggest that only some fall 
or decline on the part of man, some change in his “original” nature, 
have made them possible. Nor does the term natural imply that 
men will turn spontaneously to this education and religion, for 
Rousseau explicitly distinguishes a part within the whole “natural 
education” which is to be left to the unaided forces of nature. 

With the term “natural” as applied to society, the case is otherwise. 
Rousseau is bound to follow the lead of his predecessors in identifying 
Rural with primitive society. The corollary to this is that civilized 
ia is artificial, and Rousseau accepts this gladly, arguing against 

ake, Diderot, and others that only if the State is deliberately 
ee, oe ope to reconcile Law and Freedom. As before, 

ë State € to his real purpose when he depicts this construction of 
greater E E unfortunate necessity, by which men stave off 
“natural” ine x irit he Seems quite positive that the State, too, is 
ĉadeavour an e Aristotelian sense, being a proper outcome of human 
to nature isa * Condition of the good life. In what sense the return 
ftom this ce eo Rousseau’s teaching will perhaps be obvious 

€ Natural g ane It is also sometimes disputed whether he taught 
Mather: but S ness or the natural depravity of human nature, or 

° MS question we cannot enter. 


After LAW AND FREEDOM 


tr the S cc , 
“ment of fread of “Nature,” we have to consider Rousseau's 
om. How do men become and remain politically 
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free? As is known, his answers are (i) that the 
natural order a new order, imitated from that of -PO 
superseding it; (ii) that every individual must s eo 
tion of this order, since he has also to share 
But these answers only receive their full significa 
by what Rousseau says of the liberty of childre 
that of men. 

On becoming a citizen, each man forsakes na 
an unlimited nght to everything he succeeds in obtainin 
bounded only by his strength—and he receives nee 
civil liberty limited by the general will, by which hi 
become property. Now the purpose of this change is 
the natural order in favour of something different 
flatter it by imitation. This is made most evident in the Second book 
of Émile. The child, says Rousseau, enjoys a liberty similar to th 
of man under the reign of Nature; but children are feeble ie 
needs far surpass their strength, whereas men in the natural de 
are robust and self-sufficient; and so the man is happy, the chi 
is not. “Les enfants ne jouissent, même dans l’état de Nature, 
d’une liberté imparfaite, semblable à celle dont jouissent les hom 
dans l’état civil (the degenerate society, we must assume): . . . nos 
étions faits pour étre hommes; les lois et la société nous ont replongé 
dans l'enfance.” But the faults of society can be remedied. There 
are two sorts of dependence—dependence on things, the effect of 
nature, and dependence on men, the effect of society. The former, 
having no moral significance, does no injury to liberty, and engenders 
no vices; the latter, because it is incalculable, engenders every vice. 
“Tf there is a means of remedying this evil in society, it is by substi 
tuting Law for a man, and arming general wills with a real fort 
superior to the action of any particular will. If the laws of nations | 
could be given the inflexibility of natural laws, so that no human force 
on earth could prevail over them, dependence on men would retum r | 
more to a dependence on things—the Republic would combine F 
benefits of the reign of nature with those of society; to the e 
which keeps men free from vice, we should join the morality " K 
elevates them to virtue.” _- : : 

How is this to be achieved? At no point is it mo 
remember that Rousseau’s purpose is to discover true Pr 
general application, and not to enter into practic abi 
difficulties, as a reformer must do. However, the proble its solution 
tuting Law for a man” is faced in the Contrat Social, and a er the 
shown to be conditional on gradual enlightenment > geret 
_ guidance of a legislator. At present, in Book IT of the Le ig fl 
- to individual education, and learn how the child of na ff problem 
- for moral freedom by his tutor. What is never solved 1$ 
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achieve ments, and adapting the man of nature to 
his is done, the careful parallel between the 
sted. One of the desiderata expressed in the 
m ay be taken to be answered by the doctrine of the 

endence on men is made inflexible; but there is 


A à PUR 


a A ne : 
: eA J; oot essings of nature with those of citizenship, and it 
T ff in true that “les bonnes institutions sociales sont 


dénaturer l’homme.” 


seems nt le mieux : 7 
A “alls save ept exclusively dependent on things, says Rousseau, 
it J eceive the kind of freedom to which, as creatures 


then first! are entitled; and secondly they are prepared— 
of nature, no doubt, but effectively—for the life of reason and 
tenez l'enfant dans la seule dépendance des choses, 
virtue, 7 suivi l’ordre de la nature dans le progrès de son éduca- 
er means, in practice, a middle course between indulgence 
Panty, The spoilt child is artificially and unnaturally shielded 
b i parents from the world of things (“if you are too careful to 
dy spare them every variety of discomfort, you withdraw them from 
le their position as human beings, to which they will, nevertheless, be 
s D one day forced to return”); on the other hand, the repressed child is 
s | deprived of happiness now, and can only be timid and sensitive 
né afterwards. Further, the dependence on things carries with it the 
re | consequence that we should never appeal to reason, or to anything \ 
of | save force and sensible example. It is not only useless, in restraining 
if children, to harp on authority, obedience, or other moral and 
| religious notions; it is also extremely dangerous, since that which 
& | should be welcomed as a privilege will have established itself prema- 
i | tuely in their minds in a fantastic guise. Rousseau foresees the 
: oa that even young children will meet such notions acci- 
Ta a so shall be forced either to satisfy their curiosity, 
“4 ices risks of reticence. He replies that positive teaching, 
D Hu + can be conveyed by force of example, children being 
y | the point that a POE this in the manner of Aristotle, with 
i À the heart = n notion will not be moral, “but at an age when 
the actions in which thee feeling, we must cause children to imitate 
€y are to be habituated, in order that they may 


t0 Some da d : 
of f Book tl) © them from discernment and love of the good” (Emile, 


! When chil 
tr ff this into dhood Passes into the age of awakening intellect, and 


egos hae p scence, these directions are no longer applicable. 

z Cational men and enough is generally known of Rousseau’s 
i ie appin S, to allow me to be brief here. The notions of. 

fh an telligence = | Suggest themselves to children in the age of 

and moralit provide a plank on which to cross over to those 

Y. Therefore at this age there is still no reason for 
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discipline by command. Adolescence, which follows, ; 
of self-government, if the preceding rules hee 18 the ber 
“Moi, comparant mon élève aux vôtres, je Fe a Obsen, 
peuvent avoir de commun. . . . Comme il a passé ¢ Eine ce wi 
toute la liberté qu’ils prennent dans leur jeunesse (e re 
assume in their early manhood”), il commence 4 © (‘which the 
jeunesse la règle à laquelle on les a soumis ai A dans 
devient leur fléau . . . ils se dédominagent alors > Cette Te, 
contrainte où on les a tenus;... Émile, ay conta la be 
de se faire homme, et de s’assujettir au joug de Ja raiso Te, s'hony 
He is no longer the pupil, he is now the friend of his ma a Faisant” 
par les signes dont j’ai parlé, vous pressentirez Je aces ay 
à l'instant quittez avec lui pour jamais votre ancien critique 
master does not, by this step, abandon his authority; on the a 
he now comes to secure it for the first time, having never yet ee 
anything from his pupil except by force or ruse, fa 

We see, then, that growth is divided into three Periods, and thy 

: : Fe » and thai 
the child of nature is always free; in the first he possesses the liber 
of the physical realm, to which he entirely belongs; in the a 4 
his life is a free pursuit of utility, which is the highest end he then 
recognizes; in the third, he “is proud to become a man, and to subje 
himself to the yoke of nascent reason.” He has never had to listen 
to a command. 

Rousseau in his Discourse had given a history of the human rat 
in the two earlier periods, and had also drawn the darker side o 
the third; his theme was the eclipse of natural freedom. But in the 
Contrat Social he tells how a nation can be guided through add. 
escence into maturity, and ‘remain as free as before.” “Park 
pacte social, nous avons donné l’existence et la vie au com 
politique; il s’agit maintenant de lui donner le mouvement et i 
volonté par la legislation.” This later contract, unlike the first, 5 


to be regarded as historical; but in its perfect form it requirts# $ 


legislator whose unselfishness and wisdom transcend anything tht 
we can imagine to be possible. He must also, by a nai 
chance, appear at the right moment. “Most nations, ne 
men, are teachable only in youth. Once customs are establishe E 
prejudices have taken root, it is a vain and dangerous ae 
to try to correct them. . . . There is for nations, as for s Du 
of youth, or, shall we say, maturity, before which they es able 1! 
made subject to laws.” The legislator must further be 
impose his will only by persuasion and an appe t 
for he possesses no authority or magistracy, and even E 
time the people are to fasten the yoke on their own a people ip 
consists the almost insuperable difficulty. For à Oe A hav 
be able to discern. sound principles, the effect Wo 
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cause; the SP ae eter vies à DAS 
de over the institu aei to be watchin 
OP hich we are suppos §, corresponds to 
Pope crisis a individual. Rousseau asks us to assume that, as 
i een education is fitness for freedom in the sense of self- 
of f all legislation is fitness for self-government. 
ol, 50 | Reason harnesses the force drawn from the whole 
pane overnment, judgment and selection belong to a few, 
5 $ willing the Law. There is, indeed, one serious flaw in 
t share for whereas the tutor has been at hand throughout the 
Be ces constantly intervening “by force or dupery,”’ the 
e ne act appear on the scene any sooner than he is needed, 
legisla delay till irreparable mistakes have already marred the 
and Beton for self-government; unless we can rescue consistency 
ge lief in watchful Providence. But Rousseau, by his hypothesis 
7 à legislator has in any case withdrawn from real life; and he is 
a entitled to conclude that, if fortune is moderately, or perhaps 
rather unusually, kind, there is no reason why either a nation 
or an individual should at any period (whether before or after the 
age of intelligence), have to listen to an arbitrary command. , 
Thus the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people under ideal 
circumstances is an absolutely rigid deduction from Rousseau’s 
premisses; he is, I think, compelled to propose an assembly as the 
mouthpiece of the General Will. But among these premisses must be 
œunted the doubtful analogy between a nation and an individual 
man. 
Eo cumstances, Ronad must clearly withdraw the 
and tutor—and attempt eae. hae Se eens 
We Hope E oe at he can e generally declines 
here ieee n ince of practice; the analogy of education 
i modern F » that we can compare the task of a statesman 
Peoples are fo to that of the tutor of a backward boy. Modern 
y tyrannical oe who have in some cases been made timid 
thei Positive educa > in others spoilt by excessive indulgence, whilst 
l could, in these lon has been neglected. It is clear (i) that the 
MaNcipation would = never be attained, (ii) that instant 
owth, owever distor ie à (iii) that the child’s mental 
= 50 salu ary under as prevent some of the methods which 
ies a this is that the tim €al circumstances, e.g. the dupery. The 
me urity have b ee. hopelessly out of joint: mental quick- 
Mbering this arc oe Joined to an infancy of the character. 
Housse 2476 ON the Sor not despair of bringing even the 
à Pan hee system: for it “ences and Arts within the framework 
Ory, ees is there that he gives his version of Euro- 
ceper than an impassioned exhortation 
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to set fire to our libraries and academies; Rousse 
Cassirer has explained, does not grudge men nee Pro 
ual and a 
culture as such, but argues vehemently that they are | d 
provided only when justice and equality have bes prani 
not this, too, a cardinal point in the Émile? Men ee nd, 
ruthlessly subordinated by Rousseau to education ati ie | 
in accordance with what he believes to be the destiny of ch D 
natural order of his growth. (His psychology, howe a and ty 
be unusually wide of the mark here. It is preposterous + 
that children cannot learn languages and the sciences 
pleasure in reading.) It is sometimes said that in discussing a te 
truth, Rousseau shows himself a pragmatist. That is not i gion 
unless Kant also is one; his principle is not “that which a 
proves its utility, is true”; but that the competence of our oe i 
limited to those subjects which concern our welfare, and ei 
that within this sphere, that which works morally, and iş faa 
diately obvious to the heart, is true. Rousseau’s principle is th | 
subordination of theoretical to practical reason, not the subordim. 
tion of indifferent truths to important ones. / 


a 


© Suppoy 


CONCLUSION 


“In this,” it may be said, “have you not elucidated Rousseau to 
his own discredit? does not this merely show his view of sovereignty 
to be untenable, because bound up more closely than had bea 
thought with dubious analogies and fairy-tales?” To discuss thi 
objection here would take me on to an entirely different plane | 
prefer therefore to reserve it for a future discussion, which wil, 
I believe, involve a fuller account of Rousseau’s religious views m 
of other questions which have been skirted by this essay. w é 
I am convinced that it is quite unprofitable to expound, and ae 
critical to hold, the doctrine of the General Will without the D | 
ground which I have tried to depict. 

These are the conclusions which I hope I may n 
to have established: Le wotold. 115 

(x) The use of the word Nature in Rousseau * y features ú 
be applied to all that is not human, including 2 ert bodi 
human conduct which are shared with animals an ad religion 
i.e. instincts and impulses. But the natural ce tively D 
natural precisely because they include what is dis 7 he WO 
Rousseau preaches a return to nature, first, b scondly, D 
us embrace the natural education and religion, an a a imitat 
civilized society, though artificial, is according O Al jaw! 
of nature. It models itself on the inflexib 


ty of na nal 
. am | 
“natural” education is neither (a) an education 
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N this may be one of its requirements, nor (b) an 
ich nature alone works. 
n the Émile and Contrat S ocial there is much unresolved 
j Sa Both agree that discipline 1s essential to freedom, 
| né cl work diverges in maintaining that only the State 
put the Ee fren discipline; whereas the Emile, and Rousseau’s 
gan im a “nole, maintain that the State is a harsh instrument of 


tings à as that the independent natural man could, and would 
1ly, $ 


ipline without it. ; 

ach Se qseatl’s View of freedom is entirely dependent on his view 

eth of society, and this in turn on the analogy ever present 

__ ofthe es, between individual and racial development. What this 

to his Ses him is a sharp contrast between physical and moral 
ae (to one or other of which men and nations have an inalienable 
y a view that sentiment and utility provide a bridge between 
T natural and the moral ; and a conviction that the claim to justice 
and happiness is more vital to human nature than the claim to truth. 
We might, in extension of this, show that the significance of Rous- 
sea as a precursor of Kant is possibly far greater than anyone 

except Kant himself has realized. i 


wl jf-disC 
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THE relation of knowledge to action and of theo t E 

constitutes one of the most vital problems for human TA i Placticg FE 

The classical philosophy, which the Catholic Church h SRE to-d 
from the master-minds of ancient Greece, tends on t 
rank theory above practice, and to maintain that ultimate] 
for the sake of knowing. Characteristically modern ue We act 
other hand, in most of its multifarious forms, inverts re the 
of precedence. We are commonly taught to-day that oi 
exists for the sake of action, and that theories are to be judged t P 
or false according to their tendency to promote or hinder he 
severely practical aims, the attainment of which must constitute 
the main business of living. It is with the causes of this change 
of mind, and the judgment which we ought to pass upon its genera 
value, that I propose to deal in this article. 

I will begin with a dogmatic assertion, which I hope subsequently 
to elucidate. There are two relations which fundamentally determine 
the whole structure of human experience and of reality as it appears 
therein; these two are causal efficacy and significance. 

Causal efficacy is that by which one event produces or brings to 
pass another. Everything that happens is produced or brought to 
pass by something else. But the succession of events manifests 
a certain order and repetition of sequence. Hence the laws of causal 
efficacy state the uniformities according to which events necessarilj | 
follow upon one another in occurrence. In this aspect reality (i 
apprehended as changing and being changed in temporal process à 
And it is our acquaintance with causal laws which enables us to at g 
within the process so as to modify and control what happens. ii 

Significance is that by which events are presented to ae 
together and associated in the mind with one another. By Sign” ig 
events are held together so as to become in the mino + thought 
indicate or express the things which are signified objects 0 hich on 

The laws of significance are the uniformities according t0 rational 
meaning (i.e. thing signified) necessarily implies ar east tel 
and in logic. In this aspect reality is apprehended oe anscen® 
tively, static and enduring, and as having an order which t h 
the temporal process and change of happening events. 
_ significance that we know things as they are. = 
Consider first how intimately these two relations à 
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y they remain distinct, even in the most 


snatel ; D. € 
obstin f our experience. What is involved in the 


e object a, 
5 travel 
brain, f : 
happen. Accordingly, I seem obliged to say, not that 


t e as it is at the moment when the causal process is 
ty g 1a A put that then I have a visual image of the tree possibly 
yhen the process began, the visual image being the effect 


i as it ae of a physical process of causation which terminates in 
fr in DY Beit therefore, I directly “sense” is the mental image. 
x | the ae Bie z an I mean by asserting that it is an image of the 
ue à ci I cannot mean either that it is an image like the tree, 
e | ect it is an image caused by the tree. For “an image like the tree” 


© seed not necessarily be an image of the tree at all.t and “an image 
need no í x i 
7 caused by the tree” might be something altogether different. 

This difficulty, of course, is a very old story in the theory of sense- 
perception. Mere common sense may wish to cut the knot by saying 
that I see the tree as it appears, and not its visual image at all. 
But common sense is refuted by scientific examination, which is 
| verified by the indisputable fact that we sometimes see trees which 
fo | enot there. There is only one way out of the impasse; and that is 
# | ‘suppose that when I have the experience which I call “seeing 
fs the tree,” my mind entertains, indeed, a visual image caused by the 
al tree, but treats it, not merely as caused by the tree, but as signifying 
ly lfs existence there and now. In other words, the moment the visual 
is Te into my mind, I perform an act of interpretation (not 
S À! Hie ae ch ages of practice have rendered unconscious. Thus it 
i g diti causal efficacy and significance, in their union and in their 

a ictness, to enable me to see anything at all 
d E ltisin their connecti a ne 
a | acy and și A 10n with time that the difference between causal 
hf cacy just as oe cance 1s most plainly revealed. There is causal 
tf mporal succ on and Just as long as events depend on one another 
e M Otranscen TR But it is the essential function of significance 
y D =a double He and temporal order of events; and it does so 


“Doubt 
D di ess it i ; 
§ al ee ith ieee important consideration that I can never compare — 
tad jp data” * itself, but only with other images or sense-impressions. 
nally apprehended as significant of something; 


| 1s th à e origi 
q Or Clas, z eir €ssentj 3 
8 al signifi 5 i i 
y d ify them į ae icance which escapes us when we try to analyse 
Causation. > 


in term 
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(x) A sign itself (at least so far as it consists in 
heard, or felt through the bodily mechanism) is brought ; 8 seen 
by an analysable series of physical events which, enterin e being 
are held together by it in a single and simultaneous whole z ; € ming | 
series of physical stimuli goes to make up the visual ims 3 ea 
which, as an image in the mind, is complete at a single l'a tree 
But the same truth is more clearly perceived, when we conse 
case of a verbal sentence. The words as understood fae €r the 
order of before and after, and, if I am hearing or reading the ea 
they are even apprehended as coming successively into the ie 
Nevertheless, the sentence constitutes a single and simultane 
sign. The meaning is carried by the sentence as a whole, and ic. 
the succession of its parts; and, if there be any causa] relati y 
between the parts, it is irrelevant to the meaning. lon 

(2) Again, since anything signified comes into the mind together 
with its sign, it must be possible for any past or future thing, which 
can be signified, to be made really present to the mind. Past events 
of course, cannot be made now to happen in my mind. For happening 
which embodies causal efficacy, is altogether fixed in time. A pasi | 
event can only be properly signified as having happened, not as 
happening—for otherwise it would cease to be past.t And yet, ifa 
past event can be really presented to my mind at all, it must beso 
because all events have in reality an aspect other than their actual 
happening which passes, viz. their capacity for being signified, 
which endures. Because they happened, they are “dated” by their 
happening; and therefore they can be thought of at any time in their 
abiding character as past. All temporal connections presented through 
significance fall within a whole which is before the mind at the time 
of its thinking. The temporal connections as signified still constitute 
a certain order in events; but this order has ceased to be temporal, 
i.e. successive, since, far from preventing, it actually enables events 
which occurred at different times to be thought of simultaneously 
Events thought of as temporal cease to be merely temporal just 7 
so far as they are thought of. It is on this fundamental paradox tha 
the possibility of true history depends. de 

All knowledge of objects is mediated by significance- Yet + 
is an element in our knowledge which is not so mediated, aes 
the mind’s awareness of the life of its own organism 10 interac à 


z eve! 
1 If a past event were really presented as actually happening, f event 
would be repeated now. In the dramatic representation of causes 
there is some show of repeating it; but it is only a show, DE of the event 
however vivid the representation, the original causes and ian gives me 
are absent. In so far as any representation of a historical Na opel 
true idea of the event itself, the representation is precisely are yniversh? 
of the original (still less, as Macmurray suggests in I nterprelins 
substitute for it), but an image significant of it. 
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NOW beyond it. It is in this awareness, unmediated by 
with wha Le have direct experience of causal efficacy. We have 
e aware that something in us moves our limbs, and that 
+ of the limb follows upon the decision of the mind 
Pon our immediate awareness is not simply of our own 
"an environment, but also of its action upon us. The use 
word action seems to imply the presence in the environ- 
La causality similar to that which we experience in ourselves. 
mento Aiye man, no doubt, tends to attribute all the movements 
And pri to the direct action of some will, because he is aware that 
of nator that his own body is moved. This animistic tendency is 
it is a ected by the increasing knowledge of his environment which 
= quires through the interpretation of the signs which enter 
jis mind in sense-impressions. This interpretation we commonly 
al “observation of fact. Now causal efficacy itself can never 
be observed; for it belongs entirely to that actual momentary 
happening which can only be felt and never percerved.: Nevertheless, 
systematic observation does establish the Tecurrence of fixed 
sequences and uniformities in events, according to which certain 
consequents follow upon certain antecedents. And we call these 
uniformities, as they are expressed in our knowledge, “laws of causal 
efficacy,” because they are the forms under which the interpreting 
mind represents to itself that order of interaction and production 
of change which is one aspect of reality. 

But this knowledge of fixed order and invariability in the sequence 
of events has a further connection with causal efficacy. It is the 
pty + certain sequences which enables man to extend 
ee ae = environment by his own causal and efficacious 
arly arse the continued friction of two bits of wood 
famed ae picks that he finds himself able to command 
ofthis ee ee ey fresh discovery of a further uniformity 
ie everts oe a ential control over nature is increased. Even 
Produce or aa ying the uniformity are such that he cannot 
Section in the light z occurrence, at least he is enabled to direct 

e more we S : new knowledge of what will occur. ; 
tall conclu ds | upon the matter, the more surely I think we 
al this Study of eve he pragmatists are right in maintaining that 
i he constant oe as they succeed and pass into one another 
he Practical fit ‘ as. issues from and has its end in 
= an Nowledge that mankind. It gives us one whole branch of 
howe our pur me namely, by which we adapt means to ends 
: edge it Can a Sn practice. And yet there is one kind of 
Berne er literally r SLVE; the knowledge of rational understand- 
a Perceived ane s thing happen.” What we see is the change in 

S) which the happening produces. 


F: sign’: we ar 
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ing. For that is a knowledge of things as they are in ther 

nature as signified and signifying. And it is impossible ein 
mere study of things as they change and produce chan es th = 
as instruments or organs of action) should ever give us the a dat ig, 
of things as they are enduringly, that is, as objects of thon dg 
intuition united by their mutual implication of one ano he ght or 
nificance. This is the proper knowledge of truth. 1n sig. 

Thus, there is a dual character in the reality with Which we }; 
and think. On the one hand, reality happens in a comes de 
and succession of temporal events, which in all their changes obs 
certain uniformities of sequence. By an ever-extending ac quana 
with these uniformities man both predicts what will happen a 
through the appropriate interposition of his own causal ace 
makes what happens serve his will. On the other hand, Teality fe 
presented to the mind through signs which indicate or express 
abiding entities beyond themselves. And by reflecting on this signif- 
cance of things the mind aspires to know reality, not as a passing 
series which is to be modified by action, but as an ordered whole 
which can be understood. 

The dual character of reality generates two kinds of knowledge, 
or ways of knowing. There is the knowledge which seeks to acquaint 
itself with the causal order and uniformities in the flux of happening 
events, so that human action may be more efficacious as a cause; 
and there is the knowledge which seeks to understand the abiding 
truth of things, which is signified, not by the momentary happening oi 
events, but by the relatively static appearances of things in the 
mind. We may, if we will, call the former knowledge practical, and 
the latter theoretic. But we must beware of supposing that dis 
tinction implies complete separability. On the one hand, the very 
facts of causal change and interaction are known, at least in part, 
through appearances which also signify the abiding nature of the 
truth. On the other hand, the most theoretic quest of the a 
through the study of significance is itself an action which constitu - 
an efficacious cause in the flux of events. And yet one ee 
remains, of fundamental importance both for theory and prat fhe 
What is our ultimate aim both in acting and knowing? r Ti 
understanding of permanent truth, gained through the study T 
significance of appearances, ultimately subserve the ac 
directs change and controls events? Or does the ae ail 
acquaintance with events, which enables us to control t wht is? 
serve the knowledge which understands and contemplates give t0 

There is no doubt what answer the modern world wou 
this question. Marx’s great saying, that the business of a. : 
is not to understand the world but to change it, might W rual life of 
the motto of what is most characteristic in the intellec 
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ow Bn thought subordinates knowledge to action. What 
jme. Mod 1 causes for its judgment? There are two: 
out Te historic the dominion which experimental science has estab- 
The first odern mind. Experimental science views the world 
ised © : ess, re experimental science, it does not trouble itself 
ps a AUS theoretical meaning or intelligibility of anything, either 
out the or even of its own theories. Such matters it leaves, 
of causati ai contemptuously, to the metaphysicians, Its business 
sometimes hå theories, to test them experimentally, and to show 


science it 
have been 
effects in hu 
definite or In a 
nderstand. X ; : 
ae result has certainly been paradoxical to the men of science 


themselves. The founders of modern science took over from the 
scholastic philosophy the notion of a causal order immanent in all 
things. Their method was different from that of the philosophers, 
in that they were interested in observation and experiment upon 
facts, rather than in the logic of ideas. But their dominant aim was 
discovery, the searching out of the realities behind phenomena. 
The invention of mechanical appliances was only a by-product 
of their main work. They sought to understand nature rather than 
io control her. And yet it is beginning to look as though increased 
control, rather than increased understanding, were the main fruit 
; Which we are to reap from the long labour of scientific investigation. 
This is especially the case in physics. In the Newtonian physics 
terms such as space, time, matter, mass, velocity, gravitation, 
x the like, still seemed to have a meaning intelligible to the ordin- 
a who understood the use of language; since he could refer 
| coe to objects of his own perception. But now that Einstein 
: r aes Newton, the case is very different. The further 
| etWeen ee Process has immeasurably enlarged the gulf 
D the entities oe e that human senses can directly perceive, and 
causal ground a the expert uncertainly supposes to exist as the 
Précision © effects which are registered by instruments of 

€ Newtonian terms have become just popular and 


Misleadin 
Mathe ords, for what can be accurately represented only by 


Matic 3 i 
cuch symbols. eee And it belongs to the essential function of 


te tin general a mean nothing in particular, but stand only 


\ Gr © certain ations which must hold between any entities 
Sest that nb Conditions. Hence some modern physicists 
on OW no more of the material world outside 
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us than a deaf man might learn of music from a diligent 
musical literature and notation. Others maintain that if 
really know the nature of anything we must use other facult; 
other methods than those which physical science Calls a 
Others again are inclined to blame the structure of lan 1 0 Play 
into which the study of physical entry om th 
mental darkness into y ot physical light has p] è 
our thought. We must begin with the help of mathematics ra : 
up a quite new philosophy which dispenses with the use of lar, builg 
altogether. = Sage 

At first sight this is a somewhat tragic issue of the in 
were begun with such high hope in the seventeenth century. Yet wh, 
has so far been said represents, after all, only one side of the pict at 
Our attention is called to the other, every time we listen to the i 
less or travel by aeroplane, or read of the minute accuracy ia 
astronomical predictions have displayed under the test of observation 

The real marvel and mystery of modern physical science becomes 
apparent when we contrast the astonishing exactness of its observa- 
tions and predictions and the extent of the new powers which it has 
bestowed upon mankind, with the hardly less surprising absence of 
any certain or agreed information as to the real constitution of the 
physical universe. 

No doubt in the biological sciences the contrast is less glaring 
Yet even here there is a marked discrepancy between the biologists 
success in analysing and manipulating the processes of vital and 
organic activity, and his failure to furnish us with any clear notion 
of what life is. Distinguished experts look forward to a time when the 
physical and mental characteristics of our offspring will be artificially 
controlled in a way altogether shocking to old-fashioned believers 
either in nature or in God. But as to any fresh understanding of life 
itself as an abiding reality signified and significant, they tell u 
nothing. And we may add that the case is hardly different with the 
psychologists, who help us so wonderfully to control the mind. 

Small wonder, then, if most men are impressed with the changes 
which science has brought and will bring, rather than with the 2- 
and uncertain explanations which scientific experts may sugges 
to the nature of things as they really are. 

(2) Another potent influence tending in th 
the social unrest which science itself has done much 
Perhaps the most profound difference between the ch a 
civilized man asitis to-day and as it was in the ancient andm i 
worlds, concerns the emotional attitude towards the eee e 
Hellenic philosophy time was usually conceived of as an 
series of recurring cycles, and the Jewish-Christ encouré" 
which modified the pagan doctrine, certainly did no ood. Co 
belief in any general progress or evolution towards the 8 
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n found the present course of events utterly unsatis- 
atly, #2 ma Be, and conscience, he naturally sought for some 
pis Te4 in the future of this world, but in another world 


„g t0 t : 
i: a of hope nent attain after bodily death, or, even before 
do 


pich his oa knowledge or mystical experience. Apart from 


W iri : 
j. a in pr no resource but the cultivation of a stoical apathy. 
; such HOP Ee ook tended to encourage a doctrine of salvation 
F This o owle dge of eternal realities dimly discerned beyond the 
h 


rough X Nowadays, men’s thoughts have a very different 

-y find the actual and present conditions of life no less 
ent actory than did their forefathers; but they believe implicitly 
satista are forces at work in natural and human evolution which 
that ee the realization of better things in the future. They 
tend p the changes which man himself can and might and surely 
cy e in this spatio-temporal world. Salvation for them is 
will ie ically directed action. Our reformers and revolutionaries 
a they have the powers of the natural universe on their 
«ide; and time to them is the bringer of all good things, even though 
its slow steps have occasionally to be hastened by the judicious 
application of a little dynamite. The ancient notion of time summed 


upin the lines of Sophocles: 


Y pire A > A Le 
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is quite foreign to their minds. In vain Spengler harks back to 
older methods of reading history. He has hardly more audience than 
the scholastic logicians. Thus it is that the whole attempt to pursue 
knowledge for its own sake, or to put forward the contemplation of 
ae in their ultimate significance as an end for the mental activity 
Le eee by Marxists as simply the by-product of a 
ke ey where thinkers theorize at leisure, because they 
rane ae from the working man. The life of reason is 
economic cause. or and invalidated by being attributed to an 
to oe = ie Marxist who pushes this type of pragmatism 
tauses js characte he general Principle of subordinating reasons to 
of the relativism ae of the age. It is the intellectual root both 
“Oties Of the ear the tolerant agnostic, who supposes that all 
of the zeal of th are just the product of particular conditions, 
Mevail by the : ae fanatic, who seeks to make his own doctrines 
ieee infinitely a a which opposition to them is suppressed. 
th ole to be oe OUS Opinions of the modern world seem on 
Usiness of ou eae towards this amount of consensus, that 
it, that k Süt is not so much to understand the world as 
nowledge exists for the sake of action, that causes 
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are more important than reasons, and efficacy than sign: 
and that time, in which things happen and are successive] ance, 
is more real than the fancied eternity in which the LD Produced 
templated and understood together in the order of ee ee Con. 
coherence. ational 

But, after all, modern thought can hardly be allowed to b 
in its own case. It may be condemned by the thought of to : 
And even if it is not, it is by no means self-evident that th 
of to-morrow must be truer than the thought of yesterd 
we assume, to start with, the truth of a particular phil 
evolution, which itself is on trial in the dispute. Speaking 
if it be legitimate at all to acknowledge a supreme end { 
life, there seems to be no more intrinsic absurdity in m 
goal the understanding of things in their ultimate Significance 
than in making it the continuance of action accompanied bya greater 
range of satisfaction than we now enjoy. If it be urged that knowledge 
arises out of action, that is no reason why it should end in it, And if 
it be urged that knowledge in fact furthers action, it may be Teplied 
that.the converse is also true. 

Our answer to the ultimate question will, in fact, depend largely 
on the importance which we attach to our ideals. Ideals of beauty, 
truth, and goodness are evidently derived, in some sense, from our 
experience of the actual world; and, equally evidently, they move us 
to condemn it. Is their function then solely to stimulate us to improve 
it by action? So pragmatism maintains. But it is evident that the 
word improvement has no meaning, unless it implies some movement 
in a fixed direction determined by the abiding nature of the ideal 
If ideals themselves change utterly with the passing generations, 
what is improvement to one generation may be deterioration to 
another, and any doctrine of general or universal progress beor 
nonsense. If, on the other hand, there is any genuinely abiding an 
absolute character in the ideal, it is hard to resist the oe 
that we have in it some hint of a genuinely eternal being ee 
the source and goal of temporal change, and with which ne 
spirits have some degree of community, just because they nee 
to survey and contemplate and judge, and are not tied ae ee 
action with environment like the creatures of time. And in a oe 
the goal of right action, which produces change, must In and 
be the contemplation and enjoyment of an unchanging 

ood. y oder! 
We can now see more clearly why it is that the e i 
point of view, which is dominated by experimen a y 
peculiarly inimical both to metaphysics and to relig! a scient? 
seen reason for thinking that the function of ON i seq 
is to give us that kind of acquaintance with the cau 
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bles us to predict what will happen, and also 
e action to control it. Such study moves in the 
es, and metaphysical speculation is outside 
: ther hand, is essentially the att 
In physics, on the o 7 as TR 
eE a K e ine which lies beyond, and is signified by, the 
a giscover ne sequences of causation. It tries not to change, 
un 


ein gly rstand the world, and to understand it as a whole. If 
tto unde re really meaningless except in relation to human 
ena 


phenom the very notion of the universe asa whole is just a human 

if metaphysics is simply a mistake. Neither pragmatism 
tical materialism, nor any doctrine which simply subor- 
wledge to action can be a metaphysic—except in so far 
taphysical judgment to deny the value of metaphysics. 
d of the opposition of modern thought to religion is 

difficult to state, because the specific aim of religion is less 
me define than that of metaphysics. Schleiermacher, though of 
He he has fallen into disfavour among theologians, was surely 


fancy, the 
nor dialect 
dinates kno 
as it is à me 

The groun 


d on the right track when he emphasized the feeling of dependence 

as belonging to the essence of religion. Yet clearly the aim of religion 
ly is precisely not to leave men dependent upon the sequences of 
y, natural events, but to free them from such bondage by making them 
UT dependent upon a less changeful order of reality. Like metaphysics, 
us therefore, religion seeks communion with an enduring reality 
ve beyond and behind the change and chance of temporal events. But 
he its search has a different purpose. It would make us realize our vital 


nt and personal dependence upon the higher reality, while metaphysics 
Would present it only as a principle of order to illuminate our under- 
standing. And thus the function of religion is seen to be in direct 
2 ae with that of experimental science. Science acquaints us 
ad nee aoe of events in such a way that we may learn to 
fetes aoe Religion teaches us the significance of events so 

A ay ‘earn to be controlled by the reality which is beyond 
Ove them, 

je ke Oe religion, like science, has sometimes been a revo- 
4 cause of a i human affairs, and, much more often than science, 
se on his n ane Nevertheless, when the religious man girds 
€ does so in és 80€s to the help of the Lord against the mighty,” 

nd the Lor ae otar as he is genuinely religious, not because he thinks 
because it aa overcome the mighty without him, but rather 
a life E will to use him for that end, and his own 
e p uro _ “pon the divine control. In the highest religion 
; ae e Practical conceived as worship. And worship differs both 
enc : a activity, which is the fruit of experimental 
om the theoretical cognition, which is the aim of 


S, Precisely in : : 
y in its fusion of the element of knowledge 
k ; 
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with the feeling of service and self-abasement. In prop ! 
the metaphysician or the man of science feels himself utt Citt À 
before that which the world reveals to him, he is alreag erl abase | ; 
man, or at least he is experiencing a specifically religious e a e ipi 

Our present attempt to grasp or define the problems pia | 
dual character of reality as given in experience will best be = DY the 
by some further illustration of the essential contrast ete 
experimental science and religion as ways of knowle de Gees 
the most modern, the other the most ancient, which the hie © one 

an mi 
has followed. nd 

Religion inits beginnings is often difficult to distinguish fro 
In order to gain success in war, agriculture, or hunting, 
may either pray and sacrifice to his god, or else he may perf 
spells and incantations over weapons or fields, or seek to charm He 
game into his power. The one method is religious, and the ae 
magical; but often they merge into one another. The difference 
which gradually becomes defined, lies essentially in the element i 
interpretation and rational explanation which religion require 
and magic does not. Religion seeks to win the favour of a deity 
who will then help his worshippers to gain their ends. It gives some 
more or less intelligible explanation why the deity is pleased by the 
sacrifice, and why success follows. Magical ceremonies, on the other 
hand, appear to be incomprehensibly effective ; and this is hardly less 
the case if they are supposed to bind or compel mysterious forces 
to produce the desired result. If the effect is thought to depend 
on the will of a god, we are dealing with religion. The essential 
character of magical proceedings is—and their mysterious efficacy 
is partly derived from the fact—that they appear to be almost 
wholly meaningless. 

Experimental science gives success by a different method. It 
discards both magical mystery and religious explanation. But it has 
an explanatory principle of its own rooted in a law of causation 
the precise meaning of which it can never successfully oe 
By applying it with the help of minute observation and cp 
it discerns ever more accurately the uniform sequences nv 
events actually happen. The characteristic of the scie 
is analysis. Divide etimpera is its motto. First,eac 
for convenience of handling, separates off its own eft 
from that of others. Then, every obstacle presented 1s met 7 
analysis, so that when no uniformity of sequence ae unitof 
to hold in the relations of larger or more complex ool of 
mities may still be established in the relations of ee x 
simpler components. Some sciences now deal with entitle 
that they are not perceptible at all, and are only ze ae pode 
the changes which they cause in observable phenom 
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ty regard even electrons as altogether too gross 
apparen the primary elements of matter. Biology makes 
ple to Bi sychologists divide and subdivide the human 
A enes, an® r unfair to say that the greatest experts are 

nd yet it nd more aware that science is somehow missing 
eine Bae ce of things, in spite of all the information which 
a j à J the new power which it bestows. For science by 
: sequites ar arily breaks up the wholeness of the sign which 
T analysis f the reality which is meant, in order to reduce all 

and 0 uccession of events. 


owl 


CE at also still pursues its own characteristic and 
ean a Tike science, it often finds the facts recalcitrant. 
opposite me F ih e explanations which it offers, or fulfil the expecta- 
They do me evokes. They seem to mean something different from 
tions whic : which it has hitherto maintained. Religion no more 
the es belief in God than science abandons its belief in causal 
trad of analysing the difficult facts further, religion seeks 
to synthesize them with others, to put them in a wider context, 
oe the Godward-pointing significance which seems after all to 
ke excluded from the narrower sphere, may nevertheless be made 
manifest in the larger. The general answer of religious faith to 
doubts and difficulties is that, if we could but see all, if we could only 
enlarge the range of our experience, or attain some Pisgah-height 
from which we could view the whole country, then somehow we should 
ind God's ways to man justified after all, in spite of present appear- 
ances, It is the limitation of our minds and our experience which 
prevents us from seeing how all things really point to the infinite 
goodness and wisdom of God. We are not “‘straitened in” Him, but 
nour own thoughts and affections. 

ee of an ancient and of a modern poet may serve to 
A; ce 7 constantly religious faith seeks to reduce the ugliness 
ie Be the present by viewing it together with a remembered 
re re future, so as to see the whole significance of 
ae wider range: 
lnäness nee 


Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
St of life, for which the first was made: 
Our times are in His hand 
© saith: “A whole I planned ; 
Pein ae Shows but half: trust God: see all, nor be afraid.” 
» Verses 71 2 Browning: Rabbi ben Ezra. 
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Or let us go back once more to the Mystery of se 
from which our discussion started. À man Sees a flo | 
gets to work on the fact, and forthwith both flower Wer, Phys a 
dissolved into complex systems of “waves” which ue at 
an image in what we call the mind. Physiology ae cag, | 
take up the tale and give their account of causal ha peng Ty 
the organism of the seer. From these sciences, when a With; 
are perfected, I may learn everything about perception a Studies 
thing, viz. the reason, nature, and meaning of its truth Si On 
listen to the religious poets dealing with the same simple ae then 


NSe-pere ep R 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but tf I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all 
I should know what God and man is: _ 


And again: 
A primrose by a river’s brim | 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


It is the failure to see the universal significance of the particular 
which is the mark of spiritual blindness. 

So religion, as it develops, constantly strives to discern God's 
presence and operation, no longer just in this or that series of events, 
but rather in the whole or in all, so that through final knowledge 
worship may be complete. And yet the continuing process of temporal 
change and causation for ever defeats its effort. The whole is never 
presented. What shall be does not yet appear; and what has been 
recedes into the darkness of the irrecoverable past. The religious soul 
is left to guess by faith at the vision which it seeks through the 
signs afforded by the fragments of its experience. Yet it remal | 
sure—to the naturalistic mind absurdly sure—that there must bea 
“world” or plane of experience in which even the temporal process? 
continually changing events can be seen as itself significant, ee 
in the whole and in the end it works out a pattern, which to fe 
eternal mind is good. Others may suggest that religion should A the 
itself to propagating ideas which are serviceable for action y ‘i sti À 
environment of temporal events. But the religious man Wi 
nately reply that he cannot consider temporal events apê 
unchanging reality which they signify as the source and oa doubts | 
process and the ground of their coherence. In face © ower © 
and difficulties his characteristic prayer will be that DE of G0! 
his faith may be increased, so that “holding fast the we pl 
a Wordsworth: Pag 


t Tennyson: Flower in the Crannied Wall. 
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Į a to the a ie ae 7 oo 
Dm world knowledge OUEN whole to be subordinated 
15 as Newman said, “here below to live is to change,” 
pt to live well is to make changes for the better. But 
10 i ditis otherwise.” And it is the reality of the higher 
a ned through signs, which alone gives purpose and 
oe that causal process of change which is our present life. 
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DISCUSSION 


BOTH GOD AND MAN—A Reply 
TuE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


An adequate reply to Mr. Graham’s article would take more ti 
i th ime th 
can at present give, and more space than could (probably) be all an 
I ask leave to make a few comments. Mr. Graham opens with SER, But 
from Whitehead: “All verbal forms of statement that have þ a notation 
the world disclose ambiguities, and sometimes the ambiguities Sie before 
very heart of the meaning.” The two crucial statements on which Mr Gr | the 
argument appears to hang—whether or not they have in this form me = 
before the world—disclose ambiguities which strike at the very fe a 
his meaning. of 

1. He states the Principles of Identity and Contradiction ambi 
adopts an interpretation which is a Petitio Principii. 

“Everything is what it is and not some other thing.” This is true only 
if “other” means “incompatible.” The old form is preferable: “A is A and 
not not-A.” 

“A thing cannot be both what it is and something else.” Again, this js 
true only if “else” means “incompatible.” It is true that a horse cannot be 
both a horse and an apple; but that is because “horse” and “apple” are 
terms representing incompatible modes of being. Again the old form is 
preferable: A cannot be B and not-B at the same time and in the same 
relation. A father cannot also be a mother; but it is quite possible to be 
both a father and a violinist. There is no necessary connection between 
‘father’ and “violinist,” but also there is no incompatibility. 

The question whether “God” and “Map” are terms representing compatible 
or incompatible modes of being is the first question raised by the Christian 
dogma of the Incarnation. If they are certainly incompatible, the dogma is 
untrue; if the dogma is true, it involves conceptions of God and of Man such 
as are not incompatible. This is part of what is meant by the familiar E 
that the doctrine of the Incarnation is primarily a doctrine about e i 
God once lived a human life (to put it crudely) then God must be such that 
it is possible that He should live a human life. - café that th 

2. Having, by the fallacy of Petitio Principii, persuaded himsel 
doctrine of the Incarnation is self-contradictory, Mr. Graham offe accept 
he supposes to be the defence of Christians who have been driven os 
this result; and he apparently attributes this line of defence to Nir re 
imagines the Christian to maintain “the credibility of the UNM jas 
(Does he remember the climax of Kant’s argument abou 
as a law of freedom?—‘‘Thus, while we do not comprehend t 
unconditional necessity of the moral imperative, we yet ae 
incomprehensibility”—i.e. we see why our power to compreben i 
But Mr. Graham does not define his terms. in is the a 

“Can we believe what we do not understand?” Here nee no ne 
ambiguity. Of course we cannot believe that to which we ar Graham a à, 
—such as the “sibbling of rollochites” put forward by ljeve much vil 
illustration of “what we do not understand.” But we all be 
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small measure, and know that we understand in very 
odes of human experience which are utterly 
e no notion what it would feel like to be mentally 
A pd BY, or the Ninth Symphony. But I can attach meanings 
pe twit concerning Shakespeare and Beethoven in their throes of 
pê positions d can believe these, while knowing that the reality exceeds 
position, iat what remains unknown might (if I could come to know 
and odify the apprehension I have reached; in such a case 
ne lieve that this partial apprehension must re 
VE the fuller grasp. Still more must I recognize that I cannot, being 
5 in sach any full comprehension of what it would be to be both God 
a cannot, in the usual sense of the word, “understand” such an 
But if, having ‘‘beheld his glory,” I confess belief in Jesus Christ 
Word made flesh, I attach a real meaning to that expression, and 
35 the to understand it more and more adequately, while yet knowing 
pay EY iie so far exceeds my grasp as to make my best endeavours so 
that i te as to be almost futile. Yet I shall still believe that a full under- 
P if it could be reached, or as it exists in the divine mind, contains 
4 does justice to the reality grasped in the initial confession. 
= It is, no doubt, true that my own reference to this topic in Nature, 
Man and God is a petitio if that description may be applied to what is men- 
tioned without argument. The argument I should develop on that theme 
could not be brought within the scope of the Gifford Trust, and the paragraph 
io which Mr. Graham refers is not an exposition of Christian doctrine but 
an outline of the way in which I should set out to defend that doctrine 
against the particular attack upon it contained in the last Gifford Lectures 
of Professor Pringle Pattison. So far as I have attempted a reasoned exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of the Incarnation, it is not in Nature, Man and God, 
but in Christus Veritas. 
et me see to be no room for doubt that the spiritual form of religious 
a is er init tre is intellectually least easy to assimilate. 
ape oe a vision of God as ‘the personification of goodness” or 
Beet ck te an as service’ has much power to re-shape the 
ets power eae z men. The power of Christianity, whenever it 
ne Hen = am = conviction—not that we ought to act in some 
"tath visited and ae Se ee and such, but that God has acted—that He 
is people.” 


ing Lear 
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PHILOSOPHY IN ITALY 
(STUDIES IN LEIBNIZ) 


Or recent years there has been seen in Italy a revival of the Study of Le; 
such as had already taken place elsewhere. At the beginning of the a 
the work of Russeli, Couturat, and Cassirer shed fresh light, though with T | 
ing perspectives, on the problems of Leibniz’s logic and metaphysics: Be 
then the conviction has been gradually forming among students the : n 
classical expositions of the system, such as those of Fischer and Boutro e 
have had their day, and that new approaches needed to be made. Even wi thon 
accepting Couturat’s radical thesis, which tended to reduce the complet 
of Leibniz’s thought to the logical schemes of the Propositions of predication 
it has yet been generally apprehended that this thesis was of great importance \ 
for the understanding of some more formalistic aspects of monadology that 
stultify and devitalize the dynamism of the new conceptions of force, activity, 
and development. Thus the old “harmonistic’’ view of Leibniz’s thought has 
been replaced by an ‘‘antinomistic’’ view, which represents the philosopher as 
tormented by an inner discord between a static logic and a dynamic meta- 
physics. On the other hand, the emphasis laid on the logical “point of view’ 
or “perspective” in the historical reconstruction of the system has given rise 
to a countervailing stressing of other perspectives centred on some salient ff 
aspect of Leibniz’s mentality. Such a view was suggested about ten years À 
ago by Carlotti: in a book in which, following Baruzi, he considered interest f 
in religion to be the point from which the whole system was orientated. The 
thesis was weak in itself because too generic—to particularize, it would be 
found that, not religion as such, but the philosophy of religion or philosophy 
| pure and simple, is what lies closest to Leibniz’s heart—and Carlotti a 
ducted his argument in a particularly unfortunate manner, qu i 
superimposed it like a hood on a treatment that took no account of it. Cat ii 
showed ignorance of the fact that much work had already been done Le 
field in Germany, where Schmalenbach and Heimsoeth, while exageel® i zi 
the one the protestantism of Leibniz, and the other his De 
yet succeeded ‘in laying bare some important religious aspects i individual 
of monadology: for example, the sense of impenetrability of t re of God 
conscience, the feeling of solitude that each soul experiences ate a gumeni 
] etc. When Carlotti, after an interval of many years, took up dia Ttahani 
i once more in order to write the article on Leibniz for the A whi 
E he dropped the hood but did not in any wise improve his EI the prob! 
i is flat and colourless because it does not reveal the least sense 0 
of Leibnizian hermeneutics. 

To Carlotti’s “religious” Leibniz, Olgiatir has oppose 
| “on the religious side is superficial,” “who had an intens i s5 F 
life, but knew nothing whatever of the interior life.” This quce oU 
í of paradox: the philosopher who strove all his life to re 2 


Dis, 


d a Leiba 
ly active 


1 G. CARLOTTI: Il sistema di Leibniz, Messina. 1923: 20. 
G. OxeraTi: Il significato storico di Leibniz, Milano. © 9 
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Pe be devoid of all inner life! But Olgiati, at bottom, only 
internal i Leibniz is not a mystic, and he mistook for religious super- 
ay tha instead a scrutiny of religion from a different point of 
at was F practical or sentimental, On the other hand for 
E ee is the founder or precursor of the modern science of 
this affirmation one might legitimately expect an investigation 
a ter toriography, similar to that of Dalvillé. Instead Olgiati alto- 
piz's bis ee inquiry, and goes on to find Leibniz’s historical theory 
5 ey ofthe monad as the principle of activity and of development 
onceptio sking himself whether that conception (the monad being 
u as on the world) is compatible with such a function, Certainly 
a u ag serred that the conception of the monad foreshadows that of 
f t may i latter foreshadows the conception of historicity, but there is a 
OS a in between, and to try to shorten the distances is to risk taking 

Jong E Te d harmony as the fount of historicity! 

Be chee essays of Barié, Colorni, and Del Boca on Leibniz follow his 
ought more closely, and are consequently more useful to the student. 
Es esti considers Leibniz as the founder of modern spiritualism, and points 
put the road by which this spiritualism, freeing itself from ontological resi- 
ques, bas gone On increasing in strength and evolving. Barié’s book is of 
imposing mass, and makes difficult reading through the continual clashing 
between the author’s strictly historical and doctrinal interests. But the section 
dedicated to the historical reconstruction of Leibniz’s thought contains 
important material for evaluation that ought not to be neglected if his thought 
is to be understood in its complexity. While Barié insists on the conception 
of the spirituality of being in Leibniz, he would be far from subscribing 
to Carlotti’s statement that the German philosopher has reduced everything 
to res cogitantes. He demonstrates rather that there is a primary ontological- 
realistic phase of Leibniz’s metaphysics, on which a second, gnoseological- 
spiritualistic, phase has been superimposed. Leibniz endeavoured to reabsorb 
all the realism of the first phase into the spiritualism of the second, and suc- 
mon pee considerable progress along this road, but there remains 
ee ee ee ae and cannot be assimilated of the old realism whose 
ae (0) à discord in the thought of Leibniz that has never 
aly one) in which oe of the most vexed points of the doctrine (but not the 
material world, in wi x Gisharmony is revealed is in the conception of the 
and the ie ic phenomenalism and realism collide with one another, 
; 1S More in evidence (for which reason it seems to the majority 


of historians t : 
ae ete the field), the latter moves in the background, never 


lorni’s2 li A 

fan anthology. ae 1s an exposition of Leibniz’s philosophy in the form 
directly by means aoe the author’s thought can be better deduced in- 
excerpts th Of the criterion of selection and the connection of the 


: n thr i 

‘Beal formal eee direct statement, Colorni adheres to the idea of 

FS in the p- >S Of the conception of substance, which has left marked 
Arnan] iscours j 


| ae He admits se Metaphysique and in the correspondence with 
Ogical, metaph si ever, other concurrent mental interests (physical, 
ture? the monad i which have assisted to determine that sub- 
Kint a €ibniz’s Fe . herefore tends to harmonize too easily the diverse 
Out that a asa Piration, and to conceal their contrasts. In only one 
a 3 ie Banik oe ‘mental one, does he reveal a perception of a grave 
a onde t Leibniz, Padova, D a la 
34. ? a una esposizione antologica del sistema leibni- 
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laws of the material world, distinct from those of the spirit Omg 
: ual Us 
returns to the Cartesian conception that he had always co World. hy 
soul and body are two separate substances” (p. 116). For the RPG, that 
tion of Leibniz that saddles itself with the task of accounting for An expos: 
points of the system is an extremely difficult undertaking, ang on Knotty 
spite of its omissions, is the best that has been attempted up tit Orni’s, in 
most serious hiatus is that which concerns the concept of Fe poi The 
harmony, which, to quote Colorni, “does not add much that = ablisheg 
to the doctrine of the monad” (p. 124). On this point he is complete} essentia] 
pre-established harmony is the very soul of the system. He TA 
himself to be misled by some esoteric appearances of the doctrine 
comparison of the clocks, Foucher’s objections, etc. But, as there ae the 
phases in the formulation of the terms of the relation (soul and bod two 
primary time; general communication of substances in a secondary a a 
there are two conceptions and functions of pre-established harmo 
the second is the deepening, not the mere extension, of the first, 
Susanna del Boca’s work: was suggested by a page in Piat’s Leibniz, wher 
$ . : . . , € 
itis shown that Leibniz, in spite of all his efforts, ends by falling into Spinozism 
and some of Leibniz’s conclusions are summarily listed in confirmation of 
this lapse. But this only remains a suggestion because, while Piat is satisfied 
with a fleeting verification and huddles it among other disconnected items 
in his inchoate volume, del Boca has submitted those problems to a minute 
and closely reasoned examination. Revealing the other aspect of Leibniz’s 
thought—that which is opposed to Spinoza—she has specified a series of 
antinomies which throw a vivid light on the whole system. For reasons of 
space we shall confine ourselves to the consideration of the first only of these, 
which concerns the principle of sufficient reason. “On the one hand, religious 
and moral exigencies incline Leibniz to a metaphysics of contingency, which 
should place the sufficient reason of the fact beyond the fact, in a being 
which is at the same time cause and end of that reality which is its créature, 
On the other hand, his dream of logical arrangement draws him inevitably 
in the direction of a metaphysics of necessity, synthesized in the principle 
of identity. Whatever efforts he may make, he never succeeds in Ga 
himself from these straits” (p. 36). However, in opposition to the ta 
Couturat who reduces the principle of reason sic et simpliciter to ee 
identity, del Boca justly maintains that “Leibniz thought out the nue 
of sufficient reason from the earliest period of his speculation free ee 
logical preconception in order to resolve a problem of purely mere vie 
character. He thought it out in opposition to the principle of inan À 
can be applied in its strict form only to the relations of cen i 
and made it the basis of a metaphysics of liberty and conii S frame- 
she adds “when the logical scheme which was to provide him Do of whi 
work for the completion of the scientia generalis and the chara n 
he dreamed appeared to him synthesized in the formula pe of suficie? 
subjecto, he tried, naturally, to include in it also the Pee le 
reason, but without ever losing sight of the fact that this D continget 
affirmed in order to justify a reality which was and had to rem Thereupo É 
not to be confounded with truths of mathematical order. 


Leibniz, Firenze: 1936: 
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entatives which had inevitably to be expressed in ambiguous 
ertions.” 3 
. Z yes the same contrast in the problem of creation, where 
7 dl Boca EE the world originated through free, intelligent, divine 
: ation ser of being cancelled out in the mechanismus metaphysicus 
te Sj goer ossibles for existence. Similarly, after an acute and brilliant 
jei inozan thesis that the real is that which is, and there 
osuta term of comparison beyond z 5 mg egte of perfection which 
js 00 other s to be the directing criterion in the choice of the real finally 
peibnia ean nature to such an extent as to acquire the Spinozan signi- 

ee it was intended to controvert. Through the examination of this 
: plems, del Boca arrives at the conclusion that “those principles 
owerful effort of thought, Leibniz formulated and opposed to 
which, little by little are defaced by his attempt to frame them in a logic 
mwas not their own. While they were thought out as a decisive and 
a onfutation of Spinozism, these principles are altered to the point 
radica ne end by serving the cause which Leibniz had combated with 
na and sincerity, not because Leibniz set out from a position analogous 
E Spinoza's, but because he was impelled in the direction of Spinoza by his 
own attempt at logical sys ematization, a logic objectively understood, of 
À hich the fragments of the Characteristica remain as the most infelicitous 
£ and evident witness” (p. 221). It is a just conclusion, which the authoress 
reaches by means of a painstaking and acute analysis. 


GUIDO DE RUGGIERO. 


(Translated from the Italian by Constance M. Allen.) 
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An Examination of Logical Positivism. By Jutius Rup 
Ph.D., Cornell University. (London: Kegan Paul, 
and Co., Ltd. 1936. Pp. vii + 311. Price 12s, 6d.) 


OLPH Wer I 
Trench, Trane 
The main doctrines of Logical Positivism (Logistica] Positivi 

be a better name) are already familiar, at least in outline ae would 
Philosophy in this country. We all realize now—some of us ts of 
with relief—that a new brand of Empiricism has arisen, a be some 
formidable than its predecessors, because it has absorbed the su x More 
technique of modern symbolic Logic. By comparison with it, the aa elit 
cism of Mill looks amateurish, and even Hume himself is seen to hay 
residues of Dogmatism in him. This new Empiricism has two main 
negative aim and a positive one. The negative aim is the eliminatio 


Min. 3 
© some 

aims, à 3 
metaphysical doctrines, which it asserts to be not false, as some of RA a i 
decessors said, nor indemonstrable, as others of them said, but meaningless s 
and so not even false. Hence the answer to any metaphysical questions jg t 
simply that there is no such question. Its positive aim is to exhibit as clearlyas |} 
possible the structure of the Natural Sciences, for in these alone (it hold) || ? 
the answers to all questions can be found. Pure Mathematics and Pure Logic, 
consisting as they do of nothing but analytic propositions (as both Hume s 
and Leibniz beld), tell us nothing one way or the other about the world; 
their function, roughly speaking, is to provide a mechanism for transforming 
one empirical, i.e. question-answering, proposition into another. That indeed 


is why they are valid, as Leibniz said, for all possible worlds. Such is the à 
startling programme of Logical Positivism; but in the working out of it : 
perplexing problems have been encountered, splits have developed between à 


Right Wing and Left Wing, and a number of alternative theories, as que i 
as they are ingenious, have been put forward. Logical Positivism is a move d 
ment, not a set of dogmas. It has been developed by continuous Ge ‘ 
much of it conducted in the pages of the periodical Evkenninis, and it is F i 
being developed. For some time past we have been badly in need oe oe s 
to its main currents and cross-currents. This is what Dr. Weinberg ie 7 T 
provided. It was a difficult task, and on the whole he has Le RD 
it admirably. He has the necessary logical and mathematical TE ; 
and he is in sympathy with the main aims of the School vs ntly to Ç 
adherent of any one party within it, though perhaps he inclines $8 5 
the Right Wing (led by the late Professor Moritz Schlick). __ shown bot fg 
The book begins with a good historical introduction, where i T ulminatins D. 
the movement arose through a fusion of traditional Empirici®?, ting oR a 
in the work of Ernst Mach, and Mathematical Logic ee poor 8 D ë 
Principia Mathematica of Russell and Whitehead. The rest a devoted 5 9 


divided into five parts. Part I, “Logical Foundations,” j a which DE o 
an exposition of Dr. Wittgenstein’s Logic, the basic at prone | à 
that all synthetic propositions are “‘truth-functions” of eler of ve | 


tions, which in turn either accord or discord L th é 
the world consists. Part II, “Theory of Scientific Me ad Natura 
Logical Positivist theories of Probability, Induction, ° 
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cteristic Positivist doctrine (known to English readers 
ey’s essay on “General Propositions and Causality” in 
The Foundations of Mathematics) is that the laws of 

+ propositions but prescriptions. They are not themselves true 
e no L recipes or rules for constructing singular propositions— 
jse, put ions which are true or false. If the laws are not themselves 
sally De classical problem of Induction—viz. how laws are to be 


ne le by the examination of a limited number of 
e proba arises. 

oe eae has several objections to make. I wil] mention three 
e Dr. 


First, he complains that on such a view the sentences which formulate 
of them- ewes are meaningless, Since they do not state anything which is 
of Na or false. This objection does not seem to be very serious, and 
i Dr by a change of terminology. Surely there is a good sense of the 
could be eae? in which prescriptions or commands can be said to have 
ord D in which moreover those commands which have Meaning can 
nert ished from others which have not. Thus “Shut the door” 
be f : pate “shut the square on the hypotenuse” has none. The second 
Brien is that some laws are deducible from other laws, which seems to show 
that they are propositions after all. This could perhaps be met by the con- 
sideration that laws, even though not themselves propositions, would have 
to include propositional functions, such as “x is heated” or “x expands” 
(where x is a variable). Thirdly, Dr. Weinberg objects that it is not explained 
wy a law which has led to many true predictions is trusted—and reasonably 
trusted—more than a law which has led to few. This seems the most serious 
objection, and Dr. Weinberg plausibly contends that the Problem of Induction, 
which was alleged to have been got rid of, here returns upon us in another 
form. 
. In Part II, “The Elimination of Metaphysics,” the most interesting topic 
is the so-called Solipsism which seems to be the necessary consequence of 
Dr. Wittgenstein’s Verification Principle: since on the face of it there is no 
nee way in which I could verify the sentences which purport to 
Ree Porsences of other people. It appears to follow that either 
Bas : are meaningless, or if they do mean something they must be 
ae Ti SS in other human bodies (which I could conceivably 
feo deal, ana a a Paradoxical consequence has vexed the School a 
Ste notab vonder. Various more or less heroic remedies have been 
» Hotably the somewhat homoeopathic one called “Physicalism, 


R develo d 
D Wen at Rudolf Carnap, one of the leaders of the School. To this 


os mns in the next part. 
- Camap’g theo ee Physicalism,” is accordingly devoted chiefly to Prof. 
| ination o i a e Main aim of the Physicalist is to show by a detailed 
i ing those Du Structure of language that all statements whatever— 
. ati, IPorting to describe the experiences of other people—can 

: he “inter-subjective” lan f Physi 

ot j guage of Physics. 
Verfcation DL Sr Carnap has to give up, or at least greatly modify 
ton bY direct oR Which said that sentences were to be verified 
D ction, a ee Rea 
5 rs 7 Seems to fat a to the empirical data of sensation or intro- 


f ost chara 
Here the a p. Rams 
ve E a us book 


instances—of 


has 


at sentences can only be verified by reference to 

„ande y be veriied by reference t 
atene ed ver oe then never conclusively. For the other sentences in 
iT auch like the (00 Thus we seem to have a closed world of 


from Mere = the indign ooo World of “judgments” in the Coherence Theory 
j Re 
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S 1s in danger of being thrown out altogether. (Itis 
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noteworthy that another Physicalist, Prof. Otto Neurath : 
an extreme form of the Coherence Theory of Truth.) * Xlicitly def : 

I am not sure that Dr. Weinberg really succeeds in Ends à 
plicated details of Prof. Carnap’s theory of language, 
deal of difficult and (to one reader at least) unfami 
think he is right in saying that the proposed remedy is 
and moreover in contending that it isn’t really a remedy at isea 

à x : : . all, je 
still remains an irreducible difference between my Stateme OF there 
people’s: e.g. between “Tam tired” and “Smith says, ‘I feel tres Othe, 

Part V, “Conclusion,” consists of two chapters. The first “A. 
the Viennese Circle,” is in effect a summary of the precedin 
book. The other, “The Possibility of an Alternative Theory sae Of the 
is only abriefsketch, and I am not sure that I fully understand it De Wee 
seems to hold (x) that the doctrine that general Propositions mee Weinberg 
junctions must be abandoned; (2) that, pace Prof. Carnap and à ue con. 
are ostensive propositions which refer directly to empirical daa there 
Solipsism can be avoided if refutability (as opposed to verifiability) o that 
as the criterion of the meaningfulness of sentences. It seems desirabl a 
these suggestions should be more fully developed. On the face of i hat 
relations between (2) and (3) seem likely to cause trouble. sil 

I will conclude with a few criticisms. \ 

1. It must be admitted that some parts of the book are very difficult. D, f 
Weinberg, like other experts, sometimes assumes that his readers aon 
completely at home in the handling of the Russell-Whitehead-Shaeffer Sym: 
bolism as he is himself. And I doubt whether his exposition of Wittgenstein 
and Carnap could be followed by anyone who was entirely unfamiliar with the 
doctrines of those writers; though a reader who (like many of us) has a hall. 
familiarity with them will certainly learn a good deal. 

2. The book contains a number of typographical singularities. Some are 
outright misprints: e.g. “it is clear that ~ (Jx) ~ dx and ~ (x) ~¢x cn 
both be true on this theory” (p. 131.) Some are unfortunate conventions 
Thus not-p is frequently written not—P, where the unguarded reader might 
suppose that the long dash was a technical symbol, and might be tempted 
to read “not not p.” (This is all the more likely to happen where the “not 
occurs at the end of one line and the long dash at the beginning of the next) 


— 


And what are we to say of the statement that “P implies © = dj PRO 
(p. 180)? (I suppose we should substitute P|®|®.) Par 
3. Dr. Weinberg’s English is sometimes difficult. The German aes 
“resp.” (respektive) occurs more than once; e.g. Cobjective (Sr ea 
subjective)” (p. 278), and one is occasionally puzzled by curious ted wil 
expression, e.g. “if Wittgenstein’s theory of number 1s contras 
Russell’s in order to see significance” (p. 96). H. H. PRE 


makin: clear 
ec involve a COn, 
iar Symbolism, 8004 
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Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce. Edited by CHARLES Hart i 


and Paur Weiss. Volume VI, Scientific Metaphysics ty BS 
bridge: Harvard University Press. London: Oxford es 
Humphrey Milford. 1935. Pp. x + 462. Price 5 dollar j us 
: c j 
With the publication of this. volume the presentation of Perc? jude ” 


; e incl 
metaphysics is completed. Some metaphysical papers W€ ins We 


som) contal t 
Volume I, whilst Volume V (Pragmatism and Pragmalicisn) admitted m 
is virtually Peirce’s prolegomena to metaphysics. It mus 

< This was reviewed in the Journal for January 1936. 
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ei, te mate pat, dul nok to say, boring Te may wal 
the pres? se that only ene tant refe 3 "o a TEA ie 
eea to look up the constant Teterences to the preceding volumes: 
je of it, bt that Peirce held the view that methodology must 
physics. His Pragmaticism is a propaedeutic to a curious 
dealism. Readers of the earlier volumes will not expect 
veloped metaphysical theory. Peirce was extraordinaril 
to find = only in his mode of writing but also in his mode of thinkin y 
arappy, 29 this volume present the usual curious mixture of vague beets 
sin tion and penetrating analyses of various special topics , 
“Scientific Metaphysics’’—chosen for this volume by the 
1 must not be taken to suggest any fundamental agreement with 
editors— y fashionable to call “scientific philosophy.” Kant, Hegel,-and 
are Peirce’s masters, but there is more of Hegel in him than of 
schelling d of Schelling than of either of the others. But Peirce’s metaphysj l 
Kant, an also peculiarly his own; it is, on the whole, a surprising BE 
ee symbolic logician to have held. Peirce took very Berea, 
nl inquiries into ontology and cosmology. Metaphysics, in his ee. 
“as to account for the whole universe of being. It has, therefore, to do 
something like supposing a state of things in which that universe did not 
exist, and consider how it could have arisen” (vi, 2141). He hastens to add 
that “when we speak of the universe as ‘arising’ we do not mean that literally,” 
since “time itself is a part of that universe whose origin is to be considered.” 
All that “arising” can be taken to indicate is an objective logical sequence. 
Unfortunately Peirce’s discussion of this distinction is too scrappy to be at 
all enlightening. 

He begins (or, rather, this volume begins) by sketching an extremely com- 
prehensive programme for the metaphysician. His business is “to study the 
most general features of reality and real objects.” Among the questions that 
ae regards as falling within the scope of metaphysics are the following: 

ether or no there be any real indefiniteness, or real possibility and im- 
m “Whether or not there is any definite indeterminacy?” “What 
TA F oe or account can be given of the different qualities of 
ene re + RARE connection with determinations of mass, space, 
that it re resent He a eal thing, and if not, what is the nature of the reality 
single Ste n S: : What 1S consciousness or mind like; meaning, is it a 
broken up ip Cees ana Space, which is for different purposes variously 
it more like à ire : i contains; or is it composed of solid atoms, or is 
by metaphysicians, re c questions as these have been commonly considered 
to them. BAREA = 1s not Surprising to find that Peirce gave much thought 
stood, as “an sees to find that he regarded metaphysics, thus under- 
Te not less open to es science.” He insists that “the data of metaphysics 
‘8Y, of the very hi aOR but immeasurably more so, than the data, 
: ition to TRS Oe oe science of astronomy, to make any important 

(6, 3). It is ee Tequires an expenditure of tens of thousands 
nn aversa] methods of « a t to so how an observational science, using 
of ma, EE ae Science,” should be able to deal with questions 
theo} “Physics was due Ove. Yet Peirce believed that the backwardness 

i sians.” The edit to the fact that it had been left “to the caste of 
tating PSS E a the present volume seem to suppose that Peirce’s 

Science” su S and his assertion that metaphysics is an “‘obser- 


; $ 
k Refer ce to yield a “scientific me ic.” 
& Prefixe aces are throu taphysic. 


a 
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h 
Shout to the numbered paragraphs; the number of the volume 
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What this metaphysic amounts to is already fairly we kie 

: : : W: 
points of his doctrine are contained in the papers Published * . The Main 
at the beginning of this century, some of which appeareg fe : oniy 
edited by Professor Morris Cohen under the title, Chance, Ta he Volume 
The curious juxtaposition of these three words in the title in die and Logie 
tremely original theory of the universe to which Peirce ater the ey. 
“tychistic-agapastic-synechism.” He believed that it is regis in name 
requires explanation, and contended that the universe originated w that 
whereas love is the generating power of systems. Regularity is to be Chance, 
as being the product of evolution from the chance elements in fhe Pin 
By “chance” Peirce seems to mean “general indetermination,” From a 
as a matrix regularity is born. From his many disconnected tar 
this topic it is difficult to derive any clear, still less consistent ae on 
there can be no doubt that the assertion of absolute chance is essential t By 
metaphysics. His discussion of Necessitarianism throws light ae oc 
point. “Necessitarianism,” he urges, ‘cannot logically stop short of maki 1 
the whole action of the mind a part of the physical universe, , | | On the 
other hand, by supposing the rigid exactitude of causation to yield es 
not how little—be it but by a strictly infinitesimal amount—we gain ean r 
insert mind into our scheme, and to put it into the place where it is needed 
into the position which, as the sole self-intelligible thing, it is entitled to 
occupy, that of the fountain of existence” (6, 61). In this way he is led, by 
devious reasonings, to the conclusion that a form of objective idealism pro- 
vides the only satisfactory, because the only intelligible, theory of nature. 
Matter is effete mind; physical laws are the habits of this effete mind. The 
creative force in the universe is Love. 

Peirce’s exposition of this doctrine is, for the most part, extremely obscure. 
It is encumbered by his passion for Triads, by. his elaboration of a decidedly 
unenlightening architectonic, and by his unfortunate love of coining an 
unnecessary terminology. So far as I have been able to understand what he 
says about Time and Space, his views seem to me to be unduly simple- 
minded. There are, scattered about the volume, many illuminating obiler 
dicta, and some suggestive views are indicated, but far too briefly to be of 
much service. In my opinion this is the least interesting of the six volumes 
of Peirce’s Collected Works. It is to be hoped that when his able and inde- 
fatigable editors have finished their laborious task, they will give us r 
estimate of Peirce’s significance for philosophy. It is well known that bey k 
a considerable influence upon William James and Royce; this volume a 
that there are interesting affinities between Peirce and Santayana. D aa 
should be so is some evidence of the many-sidedness of Peirce s ae United 
his importance in the development of philosophical thought in the 
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The Worlds Unborn Soul. An Inaugural Lecture Se ae a 
University of Oxford by Sir S. RADHAKRISHNAN, ae a 
of Eastern Religions and Ethics. (London: Clarendon Frese, 
Milford. 1936. Pp. 31. Price 2s. net.) A occupant 

Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan was elected last summer a a by 
of the new chair of Eastern Religions and Ethics eS re momen 

Mr. and Mrs. Spalding. His appointment comes at an Hd as never pefo 

Indian history, when people in this country are interes 
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But perhaps, it is suggested, this profound malaise is only a form of 
gowing pains. Great periods of human history have before now been the 
result of the quickening influence of foreign cultures. It is such a quickening 

that Professor Radhakrishnan hopes may yet come from the Eastern concep- 
tion of religion, as “a transforming experience” rather than as “a notion of 
God,” and as subordinating “belief and conduct, rites and ceremonies, 
authorities and dogma” to “the art of conscious self-discovery and contact 
| With the Divine,” 

a aa to condense the fine interpretation of what the author wishes 
: : eae by this transforming experience” in its twofold aspect as 
i | ths es Movement away from the moha or delusion of worldly values of 
: weenie or the barbaric life, and a positive towards vidya or true 
5 ai ra would only spoil it. I prefer to use the few more lines allowed 
(oR te goes Hat to Our first Indian Professor for the telling picture 

ing direction aes in the West, as others see us, and for the equally 

Our own greatest ia way of salvation.. as we have it, whispered indeed by 
proclaimed Gran a “0sophers from the time of Pythagoras and Plato, but i 
ae housetops in the Upanisads of India; and to wish him Ba 


ven us the eee in Oxford and beyond it, of which he has here 


J. H. MUIRHEAD. te 
th SS * 
y 


and ; ; 
t Academ. "4 Human History. By R. G. Corzinewoon, Fellow of the 


Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XXII. i 
Mversity Press, Humphrey Milford. 1936. Pp. 33. F 
e | op ite ; l 
yf tires ally new A ! 
© centuries jt in the thought of to-day as compared with that 4 

!S the rise of history” (7). When will our English # 
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scientifc o Mp 


OW him 
d Hume, 0 
Purpose to the 


S a hybrid 
Science, in 


Maitland’s words, “is either history or humbug. Saini 


latter days, is a thinker who will broaden ae traditional outlook of meta. 
physics by an examination, independent of the tradition of scientific method 
of the claim of history to truth. Professor Collingwood, who, like Croce : 
at once a philosopher and a historian, is surely the man to satisfy the Ae i 

The difference between history and the sciences of nature is twofold, In the 
first place the sciences aim at generalization, history at the discovery of 
unique and unrepeatable patterns of human actions. The historian is not 
concerned with prediction of future events on the basis of timeless formule 
of conjunction of characters—‘‘he has no gift of prophecy, and know 
it” (21). He uses, indeed, the concept of causality, but very differently from 
the scientist. ‘When a scientist asks, “Why did that piece of litmus paper 
turn pink?’ he means, ‘On what kinds of occasions do pieces of litmus paper 
turn pink?’ When a historian asks, “Why did Brutus stab Caesar?’ he means, 
‘What did Brutus think, which made him decide to stab Caesar?’” (14) 
His task is not, like that of the scientist, ‘‘to discover an event by sense- 
perception and then explain its occurrence by assigning it to its ce 
determining the relation between that class and others,” but to ou 
the event by discovering the thought expressed in it, “To done 
thought is already to understand it. After the historian has ar e aa r 
facts, there is no further process of inquiring into their causes: u r : 
knows what happened, he already knows why it happened (ib.). i T 


see the second distinction between history and A Ee e 
heir movement i 
ed in tem? 
agern 


tion,” capable of description “in terms of bodies and t = 
history deals with their “insides,” with what ‘can only be descri 
of thought,” i.e. with actions embodying the thoug 
The business of the historian is to discern this thought b pee 
into the action (13). Hence it is an error to hold that the 
physical processes as subject to time and change D Colis: 
world of nature” can be swept ‘into the historians net. der, declines 0 
wood, while acknowledging his debt to Professor Le Breese (rh 
follow him to this conclusion. “There is only one hypot a histori 
“on which natural processes could be regarded as uun 
character, namely, that these processes are in Re goes Om Ps 
determined by a thought which is their own inner side. on the gro” it 
mind somewhat cavalierly, to dismiss this ie if it Jed toa 
“such a hypothesis could claim our serious attention only 
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the natural world.” Is not this just what Professor 
o in Process and Reality that it does lead to, provided always 
S 


650 g 
r pat the a Certainly such a cosmology as Professor Whitehead’s is 
a biguity: 
for 
ophe 
thesis C27 surely © 
nnderstan 


reclude P e of conscious purposes, and the wider history that is co- 
actions Oe 


: dthen considering what the act is that I have performed” (19). 
act or other an ind is not active there can b i : 
And, as we have seen, where mind i n be no history: 
“Co far as a man’s conduct is determined by what may be called his animal 
Pire) his impulses, and appetites, it is non-historical ; the Process of those 
activities is a natural process. Thus, the historian is not interested in the fact 
that men eat and sleep and make love and thus satisfy their natural appe- 
tites; but he is interested in the social customs which they create by their 
thought as a framework within which these appetites find satisfaction in 
ways sanctioned by convention and morality” (16). We shall return to this 
point presently; for the moment, our concern is with Professor Collingwood’s 
interpretation of the theme, “History as the knowledge of mind,” in the 
third section of his essay. For it is clear that behind the doctrines here advo- 
cated lies a metaphysic, which raises problems that carry the reader far 
kyond the scope of the immediate discussion. That the historian must 
"rethink for himself” all the thoughts that constitute his knowledge (18) will 
be readily granted; as also that the object of his study is “mind as acting 
ea determinate ways in certain determinate situations” (21). But is 
F ee to his “rethinking the same thought which created the situation” 
ton (8) ie aoe (18). The “eternal object” (e.g. the Roman constitu- 
Hi Et Se. but does not the difference of the “occasion” in which 
historica] ne (to use Professor Whitehead’s terminology) involve a 
that studies ae between the thought that is studied and the thought 
indeed think oi o take Professor Collingwood’s illustration (18), we can 

Me 2,500 years y the identica] theorem that was thought by Pythagoras 

a8 histor ago; but in so far as we do so we are thinking as geometers, 
the th ans. As historians, what we think of is “Pythagoras thinking 
Tot the same æ Particular act of mind which in its uniqueness is other, and 
Professor Colline the act of historical thinking that recalls it. Here is where 
` ee metaphysical presuppositions come into play. So long 
te AE: We are told aca reader is left sorely in doubt as to his 
D bn ae 5) that “the historian not only re-enacts past thought, 

ng it, iaa nat for his own knowledge, and therefore, in re- 

a Can ae forms his own judgment of its value, corrects what- 
Bouge One and the ee jm it.” Are, then, res gestae and historia rerum 
in the hi me ? “History is nothing but the re-enactment of past 


Storian’s mind” : 
torian’s mind (30). “The historical process is a process 
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in which man creates for himself this or that kind of hum 
creating in his own thought the past to which he is heir” GS Nature by 
“creates,” “‘re-creates’—these are the question-raisin h i © “enact, 
us to wonder whether after all, and in what sense, there js Tases, + at is 
by the historian, or whether the past exists only asa moment is ast int cited 
of the historian’s present act of self-consciousness, asa » the dia 
departmental inquiry, to be aufgehoben when he rises from woe of 
sophy. Will Professor Collingwood go all theway with the Tee to Philo. 
and identify philosophy and history in the eterna] present a idealists 
conscious synthesis? And if so, what becomes of the historian’ the sef. 
individuality or of the empirical object-matter, the inherited S empirica] 
survives is the present, the whole present, and nothing but hee What 
“Since the historical present includes in itself its own past, the = Present, 
on which the whole rests, namely, the past out of which it has ne Stound 
outside but is included within it” (31-32). “Certain historians wn, is not 
certain periods nothing intelligible, and call them Dark Ages: but such 7 in 
tell us nothing about those ages themselves, though they tell us k Tases 
deal about the persons who use them, namely, that they are unable da te 
the thoughts that were fundamental to their life” (19). This is true, no ies 
of certain historians who are ill qualified for their occupation; but has 
Professor Collingwood any criterion for discriminating between those ae 
are qualified and those who are not? Does not his doctrine lead to the con- 
clusion that the darkness of the so-called Dark Ages in merely the darkness 
that clouds the mind of the modern historian who so calls them? 
Professor Collingwood is, of course, prepared with an answer to these 
objections on lines, probably, analogous to those followed by Gentile in his 
Teoria dello Spirito. Obviously we cannot embark in this brief review on any 
discussion of first principles, especially when the author has refrained from 
any clear expression of the metaphysical ground work of his essay. If we 
quarrel with the ground he has chosen for the engagement, he is at least 
fighting for a good cause. If we seek to know the truth about the human 
mind, it is to history, and not to psychology, that we must turn. Is there, 
then, no scope for Psychology as an autonomous inquiry? We saw that the 
“animal processes” in human life were natural processes, and therefore pre- 
sumably matter for the natural sciences. At the close of this essay, Professor 
Collingwood offers an alternative suggestion. These animal processes, we fe 
now told, hold an intermediate place between that in mind which 1s ‘ 
object of history and non-historical nature. On the one hand they are 
rational; on the other, they fall within mind, not within body. “To use ae 
distinction, they are psyche or soul as distinct from spirit. These i pi 
elements are the subject-matter of psychology. They are the blind ne. 
activities in us which are part of human life as it consciously Ses i 
itself, but are not parts of the historical process. . . . Their es ne 
us consists in the fact that they form the proximate environmen ann 
our reason lives. . . . They are the basis of our rational life, m develop: 
of it” (33). This suggestion is most interesting and calls for a sor Colling: 
ment. If accepted, it would entail some modification of Pro that of 
wood’s earlier statements that the only way of knowing ee the 
history, and that the historian alone is concerned with Oe à object 0 
For the irrational processes in question which should be ue er activity o 
psychologist’s study, fall within mind and constitute the 102 
the occasions and events informed by them. Ww. G. DE Burst 
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w. F. R. HARDIE. (Oxford: Clarendon Press; London: 
in plato: Milford. 1936. Pp. xiii + 172. Price 8s. 6d.) 
e 
gump! 7 = interesting book will be widely read by all students 
at this Beaches the consideration of his philosophy from a point 
D For it ae absolutely new, has been far too much neglected. This 
hich, if a ecd by Mr. Hardie in the words: “The object of Platonic 
is e not merely to discover what Plato meant to say, but to 
Pay mu a much of what he meant to say is true or at least plausible,” 
#5" ust | angle he examines most of the main problems of the Platonic 
om this Theory of Forms, the relations of sensation, Opinion, and 
ae interpretation of the Divided Line, the Meaning of the 
pnowledg® > d the theory of God and the soul. 
Mea eral line of approach I am in the fullest sympathy. But I should 
with this 8€ Mr. Hardie’s formulation of it in two directions. On the one 
re suggest that understanding what a philosopher means is not 
hand, À W hich can be kept sharply distinct from estimating the value 
a process AE o n to thought. For we cannot understand what he means 
of his Ca inspecting the propositions in which his final conclusions are 
ew e have to see how he came to believe that, and in trying to do 
is we have eventually to come back to the real facts of human experience 


(9 
of v view 
por ust surely 


3 \ a which his problems arose. On the other hand, when we have done this 
|- we shall, I think, rarely feel inclined to summarize his results for ourselves 
$ inaseries of propositions, each of which can be judged as simply true or simply 
false, At any rate, if we do it will only be at the end of a strenuous and pro- 
: longed effort to put ourselves in a position where we can see clearly how he 
$ came to believe what he did. 
y I must confess that, in spite of many admirable philosophical qualities, 
! Mr. Hardie seems to me to fail in this respect. He is a conscientious but 
e 


wsympathetic critic, and, while there is always something in his criticisms, 
there nearly always Seems to me a good deal more to say in support of Plato 
than he recognizes. Thus he dismisses summarily the idea that to be fully 
real a thing must be permanent and unchanging. Yet there must obviously 
be something more.in the idea than he allows. It reappears so constantly in 
ithe history of thought, not only as a metaphysical doctrine but as a guiding 
e e Te ot scientific thought with its various theories of conservation, which 
3 the aea has described as “the test of objective existence.” Again, 
| nE cen ; tripartite division of the soul, especially the place assigned 
Prepared E a m to me somewhat unimaginative and external. I should be 

it real Hé that, if we examine our own experience, we can find within 
about the eae Tat correspond almost exactly to what Plato has to say 
Mr. Hardie a the soul, though we should express it in different terms: 
Ot expressin es Say that in that case Plato was to be blamed 
lency to be a miself in better terms. And it is no doubt a healthy 
Obviously unfair x ical of ambiguous or obscure language. Yet it would be 
ology that © blame Plato for not expressing himself in the precise 
SUssion, We have evolved at the present day after centuries of 
ue he is eee to me at times to come near to doing this. At 
| at lin n nding appr omg justice to the difficulties that would have faced 
Pate 8S, also, he Bee en language for what were really novel ideas. 
Absequ the possible Ate most inclined to blame Plato for not having antici- 
that Se Wins ‘native views to his own which have been developed 
“to h di makes it a ground for criticism of the Theory of Forms 
“Posed of the possibility of a conceptualist theory of 
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universals. Yet how could he have done so when no Systemati 
theory had yet been developed? Personally, I am inclin 1e c 
coherent conceptualist theory is possible, and that it was an 
Plato’s thought that it was not distracted by the necessity a ntage : 
particular will-o’-the-wisp. The rudimentary suggestion of the Chasing this 
we find in the Parmenides seems to be sufficiently disposed oe t cory that 
objection that is put to it. And one can hardly blame Plato fore © Obvioy, 
the possibilities of all the theories that occurred to any of his ise a Seeing ap 
There are many other questions both of criticism and as em Orarieş, 
which I should be inclined to join issue with Mr. Hardie. I cannot eA in on 
find his objections to the Burnet-Taylor view of the Parmenides à Loue 
vincing. And his own interpretation of the second part of that dialo all con. 
to me to be so speculative and to involve reading so much Ho Seems 
evidence than is actually there that, even if it admits of no answer, it Into ‘the 
carries no conviction. HT Certainly 
I have probably made it sufficiently clear that on debatable 
rarely find myself in agreement with Mr. Hardie. But that does not, t 
mind, detract from the value of the book. Mr. Hardie’s arguments ak ie: 
have to be taken seriously. And those who differ from him will find in hi te 
stimulus and a challenge to reconsider and restate their own point of aa 
for which they ought to be quite as grateful as if he had succeeded in con. 
verting them. Crea 


On, 
ed to hol 


questions ] 


An Essay on Economy and Value. By Avec L. MacrIeE. (London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1936. Pp. xi + 152. Price 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Macfie performs a considerable service in this endeavour to clear the 
meaning of two obscure terms and set them in intelligible relations. He 
begins by accepting the definition given to “economics” by Professor Robbins: 
“Economics is the science which studies human behaviour as a relationship 
between ends and scarce means which have alternative uses.” Though this 
is commonly confined to the case of marketable goods, it evidently has à 
wider application, as, for instance, to the uses of leisure or companionship, 
and other aspects of behaviour. In the course of his essay Mr. Macfie Places 
economy inits right relation to various types of useful and valuable activities 
Fastening first upon the condition of “scarcity” and using the economic ee 
of diminishing and marginal utility, he shows how they operate 1n all so x 
of organic conduct, whether individual or social. In modern economic Ta 
dealing with the satisfaction of desires, it is evident that separate utility 


: js 
cannot be ascribed to each desire. Though Mr. Macfie does not bring ae 


utilities is applicable both on the supply and the demand sid 
process of production and consumption. For the make 
complex whole determines just how many units of eac + 
labour shall be employed: the marginal unit is a composite me how 
demand side the organic character of a standard of living z ce is a 
much shall be spent on this and that article. Marginal equivalen to mars 
of the right application of such economic calculation. To sane ich som? 
any directly causative or determinative influence is an a quan tail 
economists commit because they seek to ensure modes of ee In ordet 

measurement which are inapplicable to any human prob 
make of economics an exact science, you must dehumanize 1? 
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onomy to value in two ways. Taking value to signify 
pache r i catisiy impulses OT desires that are common to humanity 
W poes m actual essence of human nature’ (p. 36), he finds two dis- 
: eh related, in re one the separate positive 
fou able An from the performance o any action wae a minimum of 
ne of satis the other the contribution which economy makes towards 
fee a waste, { life. Exceedingly interesting passages examine the place 
o er ue o fine arts and in literature. 
P reconont Se nics, in the Robbins sense, is entitled to disregard the part 
e plays in a progressive society, for positive economics has no 
conan But normative economics, which alone can contribute to the 
pwo PRE economic progress, employs economy in an evolutionary sense, 
socia n and contributory to some purposive end. Mr. Macfie 

el oe de highest values, ue he eae i 
makes aE nstitu gne ` ot, of course 
“oughts une the detachment of any of these values from the material 
see ie human organism which enters into every sort of satisfaction, 
nie structure of the ear and eye are determinant factors in music 
r ae ting as sources OT containers of value. Mr. Macfie sometimes assumes, 
a ae prove, the detachment of the higher values from the make-up of 
iS human organism. This can only be done by taking the idealist position 
that all experience is purely psychical. Unless that position is taken, some 
interaction must always be assumed between body and spirit in every 
experience, however valuable. 

I throw out one final doubt. Is “scarcity” essential to “economy” ? During 
adepression the arrangement of such production as takes place may be subject 
tono scarcity either of plant, materials, or labour. Such “scarcity” as exists 
ison the consumption or demand side. Or, taking a homely instance, the 
amount of water I mix with my whisky is not determined by any scarcity. 
His determined by my personal sense of proportion. Would it not then be 
better to define economy as “a right proportion,” i.e. a proportion most 
satisfactory for “organic” needs, material and spiritual, individual and social? 


J. A. Hozson. 
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The Polit; 
ae sise hy of Hobbes: Its Basis and Genesis. By LEO STRAUSS. 
At cee a German manuscript by E. M. Sincrarr. (Oxford: 
endon : : D ao 
x + 172, Price a) tess; London: Humphrey Milford. 1936. Pp. xviii 
IS is, in 
“tyone inet: ways, a remarkable book, and deserves the attention of : 
“hen what is es the history of political philosophy. It comes at a time 
Taher than a ey. needed in the study of Hobbes is fresh insight 
vides ‘new ro ee and whatever else it fails to give, it certainly 
ees Who has on the philosophy of Hobbes. Further, it is the work of 
if ishness and E i modcred the relevant writings of Hobbes with great 
ig, nterpretation © ligence. And again, it is remarkable for the subtlety 
ce book to read) f d (in Spite of the fact that it must be considered a 
by pj tition than it a ee one of its exposition. It contains, perhaps, 
€ 8ht; but it has the great merit of not wasting time 
Me most : = the Old ground. g g 


Militia} Mporta 
\ thet Hop sophy a theses defended by Mr. Strauss are, (i) that Hobbes’s 
es 


> revolt from the natural law theory of society, and 
e truly than he knew when he claimed that “civil 
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philosophy is no older than my own book, De Cive”: (i) th 
innovation of Hobbes is the replacement of law by ri att 
principle from which the State is to be deduced; (iii) tha 
philosophy is founded upon neither the moral princip 
(like Spinoza’s) upon purely naturalistic Principles, but t 
“fertile moment when the classical and theological tr $ 
shaken, and a tradition of modern science not yet formed à alteaq 
it stands midway between them; (iv) that three main soe established 
tinguished in Hobbes’s writings, (a) a first philosophical ae Thay be dis | 
influence of the traditional natural law theory, (b) a dang Under the 
during which he turned his attention to history because pot Perig 
theory seemed to have no way of putting its norms into oe tradition 
period in which he works out his own political philosophy, Dee and (c) the 
set of norms, a new morality, and influenced by the new aS à ney 
(v) that the real basis of Hobbes’s political philosophy is no n meth 
supposed) natural science, is not the traditional moral theo 
moral theory, derived from Hobbes’s observation of human 
which fear of violent death is the chief virtue and pride or vanity the chi 
vice, Besides these theses, all of which except perhaps the first two oe 
way of being novel and original views in the interpretation of HON ay 
Strauss has an interesting chapter called ‘Aristotelianism’ in which he aun 
lishes Hobbes’s great debt to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, especially in regard to the 4 
analysis of the passions, and another (to me rather obscure) chapter called 
‘The State and Religion,’ in which he discusses a rather miscellaneous set of 
subjects and which I find somewhat inadequate an account of a failure to go 
deeply enough into Hobbes’s theory (if it can be called that) of religious 
belief. : 

Now, it must be said at once that Mr. Strauss produces many and powerful 
arguments in defence of his main theses. Very rarely is he guilty of exaggera. 
tion or an attempt to make his evidence prove more than he does; and his 
whole argument is both ingenious and, in the main, convincing. Perhaps he 
is sometimes rather over-impressed by some of his new discoveries; but, asa 
whole, he retains an excellent sense of proportion. There are, however, one 
or two important points which I think admit of criticism. First, with regard 
to Hobbes’s “deviation from tradition,” which is insisted upon in many 
passages in this book. I think it is exaggerated. It is true that, before he had 
finished, Hobbes had deviated radically from the natural law tradition; 
although, for example, his selection of pride or vanity as the primary vice 0 


‘ in 
human nature which makes civil government necessary 1S thoroughly i 
belongs to the 


oes not pelong 


n wa 


t (as has been 
TY, but a ney 
behaviour, in 


scholastic tradition rather than to any other. But, because he d 
to the natural law tradition, it does not follow that he b 
belonged in fact to a tradition which had enjoyed a period © 


and was coming into its own again at the end of the sixteen 


7 1 
what may be called the Epicurean tradition. And it is surprist vvill instead 
this book so little recognition that, for example, this selection i j 
of law as the principle from which the State is deduced, b this vie” 
Hobbes’s time to an already established tradition. It BERE y 00 meat 
has Hobbes as its first thorough expositor, but in principle Bea of EP 
begins with Hobbes and belongs to the sixteenth-century te an ent) | 
cureanism. Hobbes did not desert one tradition mere dente’ 
new one. Then again, Mr. Strauss’s attempt to estab. os 
Hobbes’s theory of nature from his theory of the State 1$ z naturalist it 
—as, for example, when he argues that “the consisten 
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_ pis scientific writings cannot be the foundation of his 

di jays 12, pecause that philosophy requires and assumes a different 
__put sometimes there seems to be a confusion between 
er of nature nd questions of basis; a biographical argument directed 
pept of genesis a lines of the politics were laid down before the theory 
jo he pi was considered in detail, cannot itself prove that the 
ns ratural wor, 2 dent of the other. And certainly, in the Leviathan, the 
of the | fact indeP ne together essentially. Indeed, I am not certain that I 
a made to e Strauss means by Hobbes’s “scientific writings”; 
hat he natural world is conceived always as a theory of 

2 ways determined by his fundamental concepts of the 


pole gon and the character of philosophical explanation. 


pious and convincing; and (ii) 
ig? , ral i 
in Hobbes torati virtue of valour to the bourgeois virtue of prudence, 
pelief in ee of honour to the principle of fear of violent death, and which 
for the m Hobbes’s political philosophy as we have it. 
m are suggestions in this volume that it may be followed by a second 
a will contain a full exposition of Hobbes’s political philosophy itself, 
A if this is so, the readers of this book will look forward eagerly to the 
appearance of the other. 
MICHAEL OAKESHOTT, 


The Philosophy of Physics. By Max PLancx. Translated by W. H. Johnston 
(London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1936. Pp. 118. Price 4s. 6d. net.) 


This little book consists of a translation of four essays published originally 
in Germany. In the first essay Planck is concerned with the principles under- 
lying scientific progress and points out their general ethical value. The 
principle that there must be no inherent contradiction may, he maintains, 
when translated into the ethical equivalents of honesty and truthfulness, 
: Tn the first and most important of virtues. The laws of nature are 
at ae ene the same for all men and all nations, and this should apply 
cme ie Justice also. He concludes by emphasizing the ethical value of 

orward striving towards perfection, but in the Third Reich he 

uires freedom. 
four, Planck ae Re in Nature” is the most interesting of the 
S causally de à r ‘the simple and general proposition that an event 
Ut that itis never po T it can be foretold with certainty.” He then points 
owever, rather ne le to predict a physical event with complete accuracy. 
MS the word ‘ec deny causality as the Indeterminists do, Planck re- 
telle roms ent (“By an event, physics means a certain merely 
Dial World eee eae occurs in an intellectual construct called the 
in the o Y change > dn this world image strict causality can be maintained, 
., ubstitute in the : necessary to pass from classical to modern physics is 
We nue events in pes Waves for the mass-point. “The uncertainty 
itage S an UnCertaint € world of the senses disappears and in its place 
tiing po € World oe oe regard to the connection between the world 
View a a transfer of i senses. In other words, we have the inaccuracy 

k natsa, Ce © Symbols of the world image to the sense world, 
curacy jg at physicists have been willing to put up with this 
an impressive demonstration of the importance of 
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maintaining the rule of determinism within the wor 
then goes on to suggest that causality could be given 
than that of holding together an image, by modify 
prediction and not the object (i.e. event). In this way Pla j 
notion of a supreme intellect resembling Laplace’s, who on arrives à ut 
can predict with complete accuracy, and this satisfies ‘his Fin Sert 
causality. He concludes the essay by once again demolishi wn criterion è 1: 
human free will. ng the illusion à 
Two short essays on “Scientific Ideas” and “Science a 


. . nd ith? 
this interesting and stimulating little book. Faith 


Complete 
G. Burn 


ISTON Browy 


Aesthetic Analysis. By D. W. Prati. (New York: Thomas 


pany. 1936. Pp. 211. Price 2 dollars.) Y. Crowe Con. | 


The best part of Dr. Prall’s book is his analysis of those element: 
PER : ary { 

whose combinations and permutations produce the complex forma] ae 
of the arts. His first four chapters are an elucidation of the simple Cture 
matical relations contained in rhythm, proportion, symmetry, ete. He sien 
how the orders within which these relations prevail are either elite 
the pitch or intensity of sound, the brightness or shade of colour—spati r 
simple shapes borrowed from geometry or nature—or temporal—rhythm aa 
metre in verse, rhythm and tempo in music. The last two chapters deal with 
the function of art and the nature of critical standards. We at once fing 
ourselves among the worst Crocean aberrations. “The purpose of the so-called 
fine arts,” we read on page 142, “is expression.” But “expression” of what) 
“Feeling or emotion presented as the qualitative character of imaginal 
content”—at any rate in the case of poetry. Now “feeling” in Dr. Pralls 
sense is simply the impact of the external world on our organs of sense, 
“Feeling simply is concrete direct experience.” This is a bad relapse into 
the Crocean confusion between aesthetic experience and ordinary perception; 
the two things cannot possibly be identified. This view harmonizes, however, 
with the author’s conception of aesthetics as “the science of the immediate.” 
Why is it that of all the contemporary European writers on aesthetics only 
Croce seems to have crossed the Atlantic? One would have thought that tte 
library of such a seat of learning as Harvard might have found a place on 


its shelves for the works of Volkelt, Dessoir, and Laurila. 
LISTOWEL. 


7 i h 
Äesthetische Streitfragen. By K. S. Laurita. (Helsingfors: Akademische Buc 


handlung. 1934. Pp. 424.) 
The mantle of Y. Hirn has clearly fallen upon his fellow-co 
K. S. Laurila, a Finnish writer whose publications—the above ¢ 
essays, first fruits of his philosophical labours during the 738" 
years, and three brilliant articles on aesthetics in the Scandina is wisst 
contributed to Dessoir’s Zeitschrift für Ästhetik und CSE 5 | 
schaft for 1936—have entitled to a place in the front rank o than this pool 
aestheticians. The student will find no better introduction, rmu ated T 
to the fundamental problems of aesthetics, which 4% | = of aesthet 
admirable clarity by a mind saturated in the main tradition expos” LE 
speculation; and+the critical observations tnat accompany | 1 
often shed a new light on first principles. the feelin E 
= : : ical study of pee a 
The first essay is a penetrating psychologica r nature: à 
“Gefühle” —experienced in the spectator’s reaction to art 0 
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as ich them, either in quality, duration, or intensi 
ossi to GE edents, from all the real emotions and ideal ne 
iti heir menta ical, logical, social—seated in the mind. He therefore 
of DY“ ejigiou jE the entire aesthetic frame of mind as a disinterested and 
r os that it Bon of things that distinguishes it from the attitude of 
con a 1 contemp the moralist, and the scientist. But the most valuable 
0 cactical ae os sful, commonsensical attack upon the accepted dogma 
oy ment as the unfailing accompaniment of an aesthetic 
e shows that our feelings in face of the comic, the charac- 
c, are generally a “mixture” of pain and pleasure, while 
teristic, puries à molehill of joy under a mountain of sorrow. Brushing 
ed no would confine aesthetics to the study of beauty, or of 
zide those y declares that its proper object is the whole aesthetic sphere 

works ate Erklärung des ganzen ästhetischen Lebensgebietes.”’ 

r on the associative process he excludes every kind of “asso- 
elevant to the aesthetic reaction, and only allows “fused” 
“ss and feelings to figure in aesthetic appreciation. His solution of the 
meaning: | between the formalists and the adherents of content is that form 
old T are inseparable, the one corresponding to the direct factor, the 
and m the indirect factor—using Fechnerian terminology—in aesthetic 

un. : - LISTOWEL. 


pti! 
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Polarity: A German Catholic’s Interpretation of Religion. By P. Ertcu 
PrzyWARA, S.J. Translated by A. C. Bouquet, D.D. (London: Oxford 
University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1935. Pp. xii + 150. Price 8s. 6d.) 


The translator rather vaguely refers to the original of this work as “a 
contribution to the great Handbook on Philosophy.” Since the title given 
to the translation is admittedly “not of the author’s choosing,” it seems 
well to note that the original appears as “‘Religionsphilosophie Katholischer 
Theologie,” the fifth essay of the second volume (‘‘Natur, Geist, Gott”) of 
the Handbuch der Philosophie, edited by A. Baeumler and A. Schroeter, in 
four volumes, published at Munich, 1927-30. 
oe translation is deliberately close rather than free, but it would have 
oe impossible to reproduce the exact thought enclosed in the author's 
i 7 = difficult German without carrying over into English some traces 
hes wae use of words and somewhat involved style. The compendious 
G ir cae . ey, calls for expansion and commentary rather than 
A win mine nae here we can do no more than to indicate Fr. Przywara’s 
ones ee along which he develops it. 
toncerning the ae S into three sections: first, a statement of the problem 
Problem by means wee between man and God; second, the solution of this 
Mary of the works e principle of “the analogy of being”; third, an historical 
Philosophy, orkings of this principle in the various systems of Catholic 
€ pro 
oh ee se twofold one: (1) the “essence of religion”: what is the 
gion (2) the Veni oe and man, as set forth in various philosophies of 
Gogo tionship whi ence of religion’’: how is this relationship accomplished; 
Like all ca is from God toward man, or one from man toward 
hence a, + Philo : A à 
a Solution se ee oe this problem occurs within consciousness, 
an in hess, T tTked out along lines proceeding from an analysis of 
: ndamental act of awareness, we are conscious 
and of the correlation between this concept and 
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the “id” of an (ideal or real) object which is independent i 
6 5 ? : : 3 
itself, Hence arises a basic activity of tension between sat tn. 
which expresses itself along three main lines: (z) experience set a ot 
which unites into a complete and final unity all the oven oe à 
(2) experience of the ego as related to an external unity which S a at 
(3) experience of the ego as striving towards a unity whieh ita Prehenay 
attains, either within itself or outside of itself. These activities z Ver 
up the complex basic experience of consciousness. By itself, each gether 
tion; yet emphasis on any one will give rise to a definite ate an abstrae. 
definite type of religious activity: (1) immanence, (2) transcenden o and 
cendentality. (The interaction of these activities results in cack eo 3) 
more or less combined with the other two. Hence beside the ees bein 
types, there are distinguishable six other “hybrid” types which are a : ure” 
tion of the pure type with each of the other two types in ties Stina. 
“hybrids” are ultimately cases of oscillation between the pure eee the 
stages in the history of the interplay of the latter—they are of less E S— Mere 
for the problem, and are not further discussed in detail.) portance 

Each of these types of philosophy take a different view of the relationshi 
between God and creation. The “immanence” type sees God as the ST 
Unity” within creation, the unifying factor of the opposing elements = 
fluctuate in the external and internal world of consciousness, The “trans 
cendence” type sees God as the “Infinite Reality” completely separated from 
and beyond creation, the once-for-all Architect of creation, which now remains 
shut up in its own unity of tension. The “transcendentality” type sees God as 
the Ideal toward which creation ever strives upward. 

In each case a definite religious attitude results: a definite relation of 
the soul towards God. For “immanence”’ the soul sees itself in a relation 
of intimate union with God. For “transcendence,” the soul’s attitude is that 
of the complete “aloofness of reverence.” For “‘transcendentality” it isa 
combination of absolute unity and complete aloofness. 

This purely abstract view of God and of man’s relation to Him becomes 
concrete when it is noted that in the concrete human individual we find 
another basic tension besides the ‘‘subject-object” tension discussed thus far. 
For the concrete human ego experiences itself not simply as an ego in general, 
but as (a) a mind which is also a body, and (b) an individual who is also a 
member of a community. Each element in the two parts of this double tension, 
if emphasized in relation to the other elements, will give rise to the followng 
four ways in which the ego may experience itself: (1) “Body coma fs 
as a ripple on the stream of the cosmic totality of Nature. (2) va 
community’’—as the breath of the objective spirit of humanity. (3) “In af à 
spirit unity”—experiencing the whole as united in itself in aie à 
its innermost spiritual ego. (4) ‘“Individual-body unity”—expene 
whole as united in itself in the unity of its perfect body. 


A : make 35) 
The book is a constructive work of great merit, but it does O WALKER 
reading. a 


Make 


trans, 


hD 
Consciousness in Neo-Realism. By BINAYENDRANATH Ray, Heel 1095 
(Dacca). (London: Oxford University Press, Humphrey 
Pp. xv + 153. Price gs.) ; 
“Much thought and labour have . . . been bestowed up° e-data, 1 el 
of other aspects of neo-realism, such as the problems of ee so fat ri 
error, values, etc., but the problem of consciousness has no "which canvé 


any exhaustive treatment” (p. xiv). Hence Dr. Ray’s thesis, 
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À ommendable clarity and thoroughness, The author 
geld with © ore prominent Anglo-American devel 

y DOS himself to the m iety of doctri i B 
is OO mits Raves finds a variety of doctrine wide enough to render 
i Ge ated treatment. Yet this limitation, inevitable as it is, 

of fe + the task O ulty to which I shall refer below. 
; M e opinion that “the views of English realists as compared 
mye al cir confréres on the other side of the Atlantic are more 
a thos a balanc ed and represent with greater fidelity the observed 
reasonable ce (p. 96)- Nevertheless, these too fail to present an acceptable 
mse are As fairly abstracted by Dr. Ray, few will maintain 
f ce sectionist” doctrine of Holt and Russell can be taken seriously, 


yi LL . . 

yat the oi seems to come to little more than fantastic, but dogmatic, 

That n while Russell's variation, theoretically neat as it is, calls for 
ation. 


asseverat o severe as to present, in the end, a palp bly (and partially) 
in place of a conscious subject. The author finds Alexander 
ble and more solid. But he cannot accept his two conceptions, 
nce and selection, as fully characterizing consciousness. “Com- 
comprese as a universal relation holds,” he observes, “between any two 
Es finites.” Alexander’s motive in interpreting consciousness in this 
ee his desire “to link up the various empirical finites in an unbroken 
pee: continuity and to exhibit them as marked by a complete absence 
a gap or hiatus. This is demanded by his Space-Time hypothesis . , .” 
(pp. 103-4). Nor, Dr. Ray argues, can consciousness be merely selective. It 
appears also “in the new rôle of creator.” = 
The author’s principal conclusion is that the positive contribution of neo- 
realism to a doctrine of consciousness is slight where it is not mistaken; while 
its negative value, as a criticism of dualism and substantialism, is considerable. 
Itis, of course, plain that men such as Holt cannot be looked to for any light 
on the problem of consciousness, since, in renouncing (with anathemas) 
introspection and the subjective, they deny ab initio that there is a problem 
to be solved. As to Alexander, however, is it not his private and peculiar 
ontology, certainly no less than his realistic epistemology, which determines 
his attitude to consciousness? One is driven to ask the question whether or 
not it is an accident that these realists turn out (as Dr. Ray analyses them) 
a ae essence naturalists (or—what comes to much the same thing, 
aa I should say that it is an accident simply, and that there is no 
F on between realism in epistemology and either neutralism 
in hig gees plain or “emergent.” If, for instance, Dr. Ray had considered 
iferent con e ae of Professor Laird, would he not have disclosed a very 
eit, in ee of doctrines on knowledge and the soul or mind ? I 
epistemology ae o be a part of Dr. Ray’s conclusion, that while realistic 
of fomeciousness, than: the recognition of passivity, or selectivity, as features 
e activity | 1s does not rule out the reality of other features, namely, 
these latter oe the creativity, of the mind, While arguing, however, for 
‘Peclfying > ures the author does not attempt the more difficult task of 
Vey large cee and limits of the mind’s activity. This is, of course, à 
ton, not lightly to be embarked upon. 


je 5 
more plaus! 


Rarru E. STEDMAN. 
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St. Thomas and the Problem of the Soul in the Thirteenth 

Cuar_es PEGis, Ph.D. (Toronto: St. Michael’s Col 

Price $2.50.) 

The rapid diffusion of the study of Aristotle’s works in the th; 

ise to many problems, of which not the least į hirteenth 
HR eae st important Centin | 
concerned the nature of the human soul and the source ang and interest) 
knowledge. Aristotle’s yuyy (soul) was but the organs eo buna’ T 
the living human body, and perished with it: his intellige ci 
the other hand, was immortal, but existed ‘apart,’ and the RES (voc), a 
latter phrase had given rise to many and diverse interpre Gua ity of 
knowledge, moreover, in his theory is derived from nee. > All hum 
Aristotelianism was to be adopted, it must be reinterpreted Ter picni I 
with Christian beliefs and its relation to the older and prevailin accordance 
of Plato and Augustine must be discussed. & Philosophy 

In a well-documented work in which the footnotes occupy almost 

space as the text, Dr. Pegis of Marquette University deals with bee much 
versies which thus arose between the older Augustinian school pe 
Bonaventure is the outstanding exponent, and the newer Aristotelian ee ich 
in which the outstanding names were those of Albert the Great and Thats 
Aquinas. The author displays an extensive knowledge and a shrewd ae 
tion both of medieval documents and of the very considerable literature 
which of recent years has grown up around them. His work contains an able 
summary of the main issues at stake and should prove of great value to the 
student of philosophical thought during this period. It contains a shot 
bibliography and an index to proper names, but no subject index—an omission 
that one hopes a second edition may remedy. 
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re of Mind. (University of California Publications in 
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ERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 
HE NINTH INT (Congrès Descartes) 
:eté Française de Philosophie under the presidency of 
nized bY the Soci? Monsieur Henri Bergson J 
will be held in Paris, August Ist-6th, 1937. 
: 4 mmemorate the third centenary of the publication of 


vill co Re 
à Discours de la Méthode. Communications have been promised from 
Descartes 


hilosophers representative of 

` ators, among whom are p À ‘ WCE OLRCVCLY, 
| 280 Dray. The work of the Congress, which will consist mainly in 
4 Ba ion of these papers, is to be divided into five sections, as follows: 

| the disc 


| 1. The Present Position of Cartesian Studies. 
=, The Unity of Science. ae 
(a) Methodology and the methods of the special sciences. 
(b) The History of the Problem in Antiquity, in the Middle Ages and : 
in Modern Times. 
5, 3. Logic and M athematics: Logic, Logistic and the Philosophy of Mathematics. 
`E 4. Causality and Determinism in Physics and Biology; Probability and 
a Statistics. 
p s. Reflective Analysis and Transcendence: Mind and Body. 
6. Value and Reality: Ethical, Social and Aesthetical Norms. 


| Of the communications promised, 210 treat of problems falling under 
9 — Sections 2-6, from the standpoint of their present position and interest, the 
70 belonging to Section 1 are alone concerned with Cartesianism, its history, 
influence, the interpretation and relations of its doctrine. 
le E Invitations are extended to readers of Philosophy to participate as either 
active members” or “associate members” (fee payable respectively, 80 francs 
or 40 francs). The former alone take active part in the work of the Congress 
and receive a copy of its Actes. 
aN son for either membership or inquiries concerning the privileges 
À me a train fares, admission to the Exposition Internationale, 
e | Catier ee Soc to Monsieur R. Bayer, 26, avenue Théophile- 
í p The à : 
| Siu, ector of Studies of the British Institute of Philosophy (14, Gordon 
ni e, London W.C 5 3 £ 5 à 
n LU present a the -I) would be obliged if members of the Institute intending 
dB “plications to M te Congress would inform him, in addition to sending their 
a = onsieur R. Bayer. 


„E S. V. K. 
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Deuxième circulaire. 


DEUXIÈME CONGRÈS INTERNATIONA, 
D’ESTHETIQUE | 


ET DE SCIENCE DE L'ART 
PARIS, 1937 


MONSIEUR, : 

L'Association pour l’Etude des Arts et les Recherches relatives 4k i | 
de l'Art a l'honneur de vous rappeler qu’en Juin 1936 elle vous a Scien, 
une circulaire vous faisant connaître qu’elle organise, à l’occasion a a T 
sition Universelle de 1937 à Paris, du Dimanche 8 au Mercredi i E 7 
1 inclus, un Congrès International d’Esthétique et de Science de l'Art: Août 
ae elle serait heureuse que vous puissiez participer. auquel 
i L'Association vous avisait qu'elle avait nommé un Comité don 
i dont le Bureau est composé comme suit: “u f 


Présidents d'Honneur: 


M. Henri BERGSON, de l’Académie Française. 
M. Paul VALÉRY, de l’Académie Française. 
M. Paul CLAUDEL, Ambassadeur de France. 


Président: 


si ; M. Victor Bascu, Professeur honoraire d’esthétique à la Sorbonne, | 
{ 8, rue Huysmans, Paris-vie. 


Vace-Président Trésorier: 


M. Charles Lato, Chargé du Cours d'esthétique à la Sorbonne, 7, | 
rue Mirabeau, Paris-xvi£. : 


Secrétaire Général: nA 
5 = M. Raymond Baver, Docteur és-lettres, Agrégé de Philosophi 
See 26, avenue Théophile-Gautier, Paris-XV1®. - + 


: - Elle vous faisait savoir que le Congrès serait divisé en trois sections: 


` Il. Histoire et Critique de VArt. - 


i 
2 = I. Esthétique générale et Histoire de V Esthétique. ` 
: ae = Ill. Science et Technique des Arts. 


_ Nous sommes en mesure d'ajouter aujourd'hui que la Seton 

Esthétique, prévue au Congrès de Psychologie de Madrid, a ét 
tre congrès, d’accord avec le Comité du Congrès Intern 2 

logie. Nous avons donc organisé une quatrième section: 


els portera la disoussio! 


| ppRNATIONAL” CONGRESS "OP" AESTHETICS 


: cience de l'Art. ; Ati é 
oi os ee des récentes de l'esthétique (méthodes phénoménolo- 


“ae € j o 
“igh? étique, S 

Di) Tas grands enr 
iy DISPOSITIONS PRATIQUES 


munications, émanant de savants réputés de tous les pays, 
noncées au Comité. Nous prions vivement ceux d'entre les 
p dejà été an n'ont pas encore rempli cette formalité de faire parvenir, 
M ticiens He choisi par eux à l’adresse suivante: M. Raymond BAYER, 
a au plus 16, le arate: 26, avenue Théophile-Gautier, Paris-xvie (Tél. Aut. 
cecrétaire ne dactylographié de 1.000 mots maximum pour chaque 
96-28). or n (environ 3 pages de dactylographie courante) devra être 
e ee stariat au 1 Mars 1937 dernier délai. Ce résumé seul sera 
envoyé an, figurera dans le volume des Actes du Congrès. La durée des 
ipei ae en séance est fixée à 1/4 d'heure. Chaque intervention sur 
D ations présentées pourra durer au maximum 5 minutes. Les 
oE admises sont, suivant l'usage des congrès scientifiques, l’allemand 
l'espagnol, le français et l'italien, 


s de 120 com 


l'anglais, 
ORGANISATION MATERIELLE 


Le Congrès qui aura lieu à Paris, du 8 au 11 Août 1937, suivra immédiate- 
ment le Congrès International de Philosophie qui doit se réunir à Paris à 
cette époque, et bénéficiera, comme lui, des avantages réservés aux Congrès 
agréés par le Commissariat Général de l'Exposition Internationale de Paris. 
Cest ainsi que l'entrée gratuite à l'Exposition est accordée à tous les Con- 
grsistes pendant toute la durée du Congrès. Le Comité s'occupe activement 
de l'organisation de réceptions spéciales, soirées de gala, excursions, visites 
dateliers, manifestations d'art. Des réductions importantes sur tous les 
taux français pour le voyage d'aller et le voyage de retour, ainsi que pour 

oe effectué sur le territoire français par les congressistes pendant 
= ae en France, des réductions variables mais analogues sur les réseaux 

a US tels_sont les avantages d'ores et déjà prévus. Une 
lesquels ne imation dispensera du visa les ressortissants. des pays pour 
lake much des passeports est nécessaire. Le logement des SEM 

toe ies délicat aux dates choisies pour le Congrès, sera l'objet 
mité: une liste par catégories des principaux hôtels, avec les 


Pox m Ae oe ae 
Comite an va étre établie incessamment par l'Agence de voyage dont le 
TSanisation s’est réservé le concours. 


‘a mai ~ 
f wo a en effet, le service d'information touristique est assuré 
de 10 


Ongrè : 
éra, Paris Ge, aux Voyages DUCHEMIN-EXPRINTER, 26, avenue 


ae = également que la Cité Universitaire mettra volontiers, dans, à es 
ISponibilités “et à des prix modiques, quelques chambres = 

de gg tiendrait aus ou de professeurs célibataires inscrits au Congrès. 

on ae eau plu congressistes intéressés par l'offre qui nous est faite, … 


bement | hiversitaire et directement en rapport avec leur fondation nationale 


Sates da Congr, Taa e 
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Un comité d'accueil, enfin, se proposera plus spéci 1 
agréable aux familles de nos hôtes leur séjour dans Ja es ement de ; 

Le droit d'inscription est fixé pour les membres ne ah 
français; à quarante francs pour les membres associés, Les S 
bénéficieront de tous les avantages du Congrès, et aur 
à ses séances, mais ils ne pourront prendre une part 
n’en recevront pas les actes en volume. Pour les cong 
également au Congrès International de Philosophie, ] 
actif sera ramenée à cinquante francs. 

On adressera les versements au plus tard le 30 Juin 1937: 

1°) Soit directement au Trésorier (M. Charles Laro, » | 
Paris-xv1°. — Compte Chèque Postal: Paris 272-71). » 7 Tue Mirabeay | 

2°) Soit par chèque à la Société Générale, Agence G, 27 
Michel, Paris-v° (Compte 23.826, Comité du Congrès d’esthé 


lXante 
S Membres frang 
ont la fa jé 
asgi ava 
ressistes ui arte 
a Cotisation de ee 
mi 


boulevard 
tique), 
Pour le Comité d'Or. 


Sanisation: 
Victor Bascu = 


Saint. 


Président du Comité 
Professeur Honoraire à la Sorbonne 
8, rue Huysmans, PARIS: 


Paris, 10 Janvier 1937. 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 


he Companies Acts 1908-1917 as a Company not for 


i, 
d under Profit but limited by Guarantee.) 


unpre 


President: 
Rs, HoN. Gr HERBERT SAMUEL, G.C.B., G.BE., MA, D.CL. 
pe RE 
Chairman of the Council: 
J. H. MUIRHEAD, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. 


Deputy Chairman of the Council: 
A. D. LINDSAY, C.B.E., M.A., LL.D. 


Hon. Treasurer: 
Tue Rr. HoN. LORD TWEEDSMUIR, C.H., G.C.M.G., D.C.L. 


Director of Studies: 
SYDNEY E. HOOPER, M.A. 


Hon. Secretary: 
P. M. ROSSDALE, LL.M. 


INSTITUTE NOTES 


Duc the past term Professor W. G. de Burgh has delivered an interesting 

course of lectures on “Reason and Unreason in the Modern World.” 

ae ie at the Evening Meetings have been as follows: “Progress 

a uA ual Values,” by Professor Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan; “The 

Rules b ospel of Unreason, by Professor W. G. de Burgh; “Should our 
€ Biologists?” by N. J. T. Needham, Ph.D., Sc.D. 


OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTE. 


tute of Philosophy exists to bring leading exponents of 
= os Philosophy into direct contact with the general public, 
or ot satisfying a need felt by many men and women in every 

8reater clearness and comprehensiveness of vision in human 


The British Insti 
sui 
e 
Walk of ae 
fairs, 
With th: 
broad educational purpose in view, the Institute— 
TOV] 3 
ae Suitable times in the day and evening courses of 
coming ee exponents in the more important subjects 
ilosoph in the scope of Philosophy. All branches of 
Philosophy oe represented—Ethics and Social Philosophy, the 
eligion z of Law and of the Sciences, of the Fine Arts and of 
( These lectures well as Logic and Metaphysics and Psychology. 
à Ssues eee free to members. 
Prop 0 fo Ly. Philosophical journal (free to members). 
tm a philosophical Library. - 


a qu 
OSes t 
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(4 ) ewes Pince and assistance ‘to individual : ee 
reading. ` ls in a 

(5) Encourages research in Phor 

‘(6) There are Local Centres of the Institute at Ban 


pool, 1 Manchester, Newcastle and Durham, and Si 

effelq 

- Further information and ‘forms of application for 
may be had on application to the Director of S 


Hall, 14 Gordon Squarer Toniou W.C. 1. 


tüdies. at Univ 
vers 


: | (Suggested). : 
de : FORM OF BEQUEST 


I nait to THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 
Š E E ÉD OU .. free of duty, to be applied : 
~ that Institute, and I declare that the. receipt of the Ho 
‘other proper officer for the time being of that Institut 
discharge for the same. r 


he sum i 


norary Secretary q 
e shall be eet 
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you. XII. No. 47- 


PROGRESS AND SPIRITUAL VALUES: 


proressor SIR SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 
I 


Tue catchwords of our age, evolution and progress, sound very 
attractive so long as we do not pause to inquire into their signi- 
fcance. They are the delight of the sophist and the despair of the 
thinker. When we speak of progress we have in mind the human 
species. It is not easy to define what exactly the goal of human 
progress is. Even the leaders of the federation of progressive societies 
wil find it difficult to give an adequate answer to the question of 
the end towards which we are actually progressing. They will find 
t more difficult to frame an ideal of human evolution which will be 
a acceptable to, say, the monks of Mount Athos, Christian 
he philosophical anarchists, secular humanists, Fascist 
es R classless Communists. Human nature is so widely 
comprehensiy In mind and outlook that there is not any single 
cnficting Se which will give direction to the partial and 
poses has turns a Absence of any creative gradation of pur- 
hold; Ra uman Society into a confused battlefield of groups 
me another z e convictions that are irreconcilably opposed to 
standards of a gr oups, self-centred and exclusive, with clashing 
Subdue and ex ue and diverse goals of action, are attempting to 
their tribal -~ Ploit the whole human commonwealth for the sake of. 
Progress o aus While modern science and the extraordinary — 
lit Whole aT Mmnications have made the world into a closely 
By Produced a unity in external and superficial things, 


E €cture del; : 
nr €liv 
A 6 ered at the Evening Meeting of the Institute on January 19, 
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the mental, moral, and emotional hostilities are 
venting the development of a world consciousne 
Human beings seem to belong to many differ 
We have to-day a world of increasing materia] ¢ 
disunion. 

These post-war developments have rudely shal 
: ; ke 
in the idea of progress. From the theory of the human 
inherited from the eighteenth century, from the He tb i 
tation of history as the progressive manifestation of a Interpre. 
from the more recent doctrine of evolution, à ee Spirit, 
immense scientific and technological progress, we = from + 
believe in a constant, continuous, and almost auto led to 
Man’s future is an endless road in which we are ahead PES 
and behind others. There is one god and progress is his of some 
The view that each decade is a gain over the previous het het, 
century is an improvement on its predecessor, does Ge Hoe 
much confidence to-day, thanks to the war and its aftermath Yo 
shock, no horror, no unprovoked aggression, no hideous assassination 
surprises us to-day. The world has grown incredibly harder and 

- more brutal since 1914. 

In his elaborate treatise on The Decline of the West, Spengler 
offers historical evidence for his thesis that cultures live through à 
period of development, flourishing, and decay. The culture of Babylon 
was so perfect and yet it vanished. Ancient Greece did great things 
in science and philosophy, in art and literature, but came to an 
abrupt end. Though one may not agree with Spengler’s view, it 
helped to upset men’s unreasoning faith in the providential nature 
of progress. There are some who believe that man and his world 
had been created perfect and all that had happened since was à 
steady falling away. Others argue that man and his manners have 
come out of savagedom and he is steadily moving towards the 
golden age which lies not behind but in front of him. The er 
inevitability, whether of progress or of decline, of a ae ý 
movement in historical sequence, is an illusion. Human history! 
not subject to natural laws. ales 

The human élement with its free initiative and aie a i 

it difficult to accept the view that history is the fulfilment 0 we 
or a purpose. Turgot looked upon history as 4 pi were 
and laid it down as a general historical principle that dorses tH 
no historical principles. Professor H. A. L. Fisher en e writes: D 
view in the Preface to his recent A History of E urope. e, Men 
“One intellectual excitement has however poa EE a pot 
wiser and more learned than I have discerned m n are C 
a rhythm, a predetermined pattern. These has piston” 
cealed from me . . . (there is) only one safe rule for 
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d recognize in the development of human destinies 
u e contingent and the unforeseen.” This very cap- 
is the sign of the power of the human mind 
jousnee> god OF evil. Men are autonomous.beings and not auto- 
D or he human individual were not to some extent a free cause 

f jt of divine control and natural necessity there would 
Tf the divine were all, we should have the Kingdom of 

th; if natural necessity were all, history would become a 

od on ear mechanical routine. It is human freedom that gives 
pearing! history, which makes it irregular and inconsistent 
ell as attractive and interesting. Materialist views of history 
oS to account for human progone by outward cırcumstances, 
climatic changes, or social inventions. External conditions, 

by r, are only the material. They provoke the reaction but do 
ines ance it. The driving power of all change is the mind of man, 
ry telligent purposive striving to oo himself more adequately 
| jothechanging world. Man is not a soulless item ina natural process 
n | pome on the tide of events of which he is the slave, willing or un- 
d wiling. He is the originator of the incalculable. If progress is not 
linear or uninterrupted, it is because we use our freedom in the wrong 

er yay. On account of our blindness and stupidity we fail to respond 
a to opportunity and thus delay the triumph of ideals. History is 


i 


on more than a mere external phenomenon. It deals with events that 
à take place on the plane of mind. Its reality implies the dynamism 
a of man. There is no fatality of history, no obstacle which man 


It cannot break down, no inescapable historic law. 

Though there is no automatism in history, its course is not a’ 
matter of mere accident or chance. It may not disclose a plot or a 
rhythm; it yet has a reason and a sense. It is not a mere chaos. The 
bb and flow in the waves of humanity, the great periods of en- 
tN one as well as the dark ages can be understood by a study 
inh ee spirit of man. Unfortunately we know more 
de affairs of kings and the intrigues of statesmen, about the 
of the ae upheavals which the world has endured on account 
changes ee egoism of powerful people, and less about the 

eWay in a occurred in the thoughts and feelings of men. 
hr they ? ich men ceased to care about the gladiatorial contests, 
‘bominable ae to feel after countless centuries that slavery was 
and massacres ie to-day refined natures are revolting against wars 

WVilization a more revealing than dynastic feuds and quarrels. 
ward, by aN proceed in a straight line upward or down- 
Course, The er in a series of reaches. It follows an undulatory 
À ee cultures of the past attained a pitch of perfection 
"to the cs Superior to anything of which we are capable. 
"Ua and ill-will of man, dark ages occur off and on. 
| = 261 
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Progress is not inevitable. It requires to be achiey 

grows by aspiration and effort. Ideas rule the pot Y man - 
have a clear consciousness of the goal he is aj ee M = 
advance to his goal by knowledge and achievement E at. He 2 
a world view which will bring him under the coni € mu 
ideals of spirit. Human society is yet in its infancy w: a | 
of time to fulfil the destiny that awaits it. Y with vast spas À 


II 


(x) But what is the good of human effort and striving +. 
end nothing really matters, if it is true that the Gea if in the 
of life on earth is absolutely certain? On earth, ties extinction 
which is not tainted with sorrow. There is not one viet wae 
among mortals. Of all the fruits of our labour and toi] a 
nothing which shall endure, nothing that shall abide aa is 
not away. All things are but ashes and smoke. Man is defen n 
against death. The despondent author of the Book of EA 
says: “Because to every purpose there is time and a 
therefore, the misery of man is great upon him. For he knoweth 
not that which shall be: for who can tell him when it shall be?” 
That life is brief, that there is much in it of which we can 
have no sure knowledge, that there is no reason to suppose that 
in the end anything really matters (“Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity”), are views which were dismissed as sentimental tosh so 
long as its spokesman was only the preacher. But now scientists 
are supporting the preacher’s version of life and tell us of dissolving 
systems leading to universal extinction. The second law of thermo- 
dynamics or the law of entropy suggests the conclusion that the 
world had a beginning in time and is running down to a state of 
equal distribution of energy.2 The world cannot escape the doom 
of all things mortal. It is folly to imagine that the human specs 
will inhabit the world for ever. It will perish without leaving à 
trace behind. Just as we have individual death, we will have n 
death. If the world is growing old and advancing towards its T 
this aging of the world cannot be equated with progress: Dean j 

i viji, 6-7. There is a passage in the Burial Service of the Church of Engan 


time 10 
which reads thus: “Man that is born of a woman hath but a short 


“0 à flowers 
live, and is full of misery. He cometh up and is cut down, Uke ee 


A » 
fleeth as it were a shadow, and never continueth in one stay. 


2 Sir James Jeans writes: “The general principle PA z the uiver j 
f thermod i di h an be but one en jstribut 
o rmodynamics predicts that there can de uniformly dist” ne 


a ‘heat death’ in which the total energy of the universe 
and all the substance of the universe is at the rine to 

. . . ib e. i 
temperature will be so low as to make life impossi >- Univers p 


cannot be other than universal death.” —T he Mystert 
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‘ “An irreversi 


ble process towards higher value on the one 
Ae an irreversible process cow ates final extinction on the 
ide, and 2 rdly be manifestations of the same law.’’: Unamuno, 
ioe can Me inker who died recently, was haunted by the question: 
ie jsh th use of truth if a man dies?” The fortunes of the 
+ js the far as science can tell us, are too local, transitory 
an race, At an accident in the general scheme of things to 
uni aspirations. 

aatisiY ne eae that science does not take the ultimate dissolution 
DR UES r e as quite settled. It is suggested that the process of 
of the univers being balanced by recreation, and so the physical 
dgsolution. gO an endlessly. Space-time is essentially incomplete 
univers teat this stage, but at all stages. A genuine duration mince 
not bey passing and can never be complete. In principle it is 
ao i of being completed. There can never come a time when 
re process will attain perfection. It can approximate to it 
a but can never reach it. Man’s historical experience cannot 
hing else than one of steady failure. This failure is inseparable 
fom material relations. Nothing perfect can be realized in time. 
The end of man consists in an uninterrupted striving after an 
impossible ideal. His aspirations can never be satisfied though it 
is necessary for him to cherish them since they animate his other 
activities and desires which are capable of fulfilment. There is no 
heaven other than the joy of ascent. Even this consolation is denied 
tous on a stricter interpretation. The Greeks, for example, regarded 
the process as a cyclic motion. Their gods were remote from the 
temporal process of history. The Greeks had no conception of a 
historical process which carries the universe to a “far off divine 
vent.” Aristotle tells us that human affairs are like the sea, which 
M its surface is distributed into a thousand motions, while at 
bottom it is comparatively changeless and still. The Florentine 
es this view when he paints the wheel of fortune on which a 
ee for ever revolves with the same sum total of virtue 
10 age eee ently distributed. Some of our progressives affirm that 
is ane can be perfect, that goodness would not be goodness if 
another mee evil and that one age is not better or worse than 
view, Bas 1s only different. There is no hope of progress on this 
demned to ae hypothesis of an endless process man is con- 
1 oe aS OF Tantalus. To strive after the unattainable, to 
x 91 one’s energy in the pursuit of a faith beyond the 

3) The Pee Cannot be the meaning of life. 
estin oe and the Jews were aware of history and his- 
Te Y- For them history has a point of departure, a goal, 
* Purpose. For the Persians the conflict between 

The New Twilight of the Gods (1932), p. 16. 
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Ormuz and Ahriman is resolved by a catastrophic 
which begins something else. The Jews believed in a Of histo $ 
of history. The advent of the Messiah would ae nal Slut 
destiny of Israel. The idea of the Kingdom of God = the cu, À 
of Jesus’s teaching. As a child of his age, he was dane € centre | 
contemporary expectation of a Messiah who would ated by thy À 
inaugurate a golden age. Though the Jews and the Christi aculousy 
the time process because it led up to a perfected state A E Valued 
community, it is difficult to be definite about its . = divine 
conditions. Some forms of Jewish and Christian eschatolis Ure an 
the reign of Messiah on earth to be of very limited dunes ce 
do not believe in a steady progress but argue that things thers 
would grow worse and worse until God intervenes catastro Fa 
to inaugurate a reign of justice and happiness. In A a 
however, the idea that history leads by a gradual proses 
development to a satisfying state on earth has become ie 
prominent. This view raises two difficulties: (i) If the last 
generation is meant for perfection, what happens to the earlier 
generations? Are the individuals belonging to earlier epochs devoid 
of intrinsic value and significance? Are they mere means and 
instruments to the ultimate goal? How can future perfection expiate 
the sufferings of past generations? If this view were correct, then it 
is not a god of love that dwells at the heart of creation, but a 
“vampire pitiless and unjust” to the great bulk of mankind. In this 
difficulty, the religious expectation of the resurrection of all man- 
kind is suggested, though this is a desperate remedy for a desperate 
situation. (ii) Perfection as a historical event is not a satisfactory 
goal. It is a psychological law that every sensation is blunted by 
being prolonged. If an agreeable stimulus lasts for long, it turns out 
painful. Weariness is the quality of all that lasts. 


III 


The difficulties mentioned in the previous section are a 2 
confusion between progress and perfection which belong a 
different planes. Progress refers to a future eS i with 
fection to the ultimate depths of one’s being. Progress ; T o future 
solution in the stream of time at some undated moment = ani 
history of mankind. It thinks of an ultimate perfecto erfection À 
time order, within the limits of the historical ee + to cal t0 
a victory over time, a triumphant passage from a grrection ? 
the superhistorical. Death is the symbol of time an ag over ool 
the symbol of the consciousness which has pee = e that r 
We break up time into past, present, and future Pe ptem 
future or the past has greater reality than the P 
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ch division. It is a quality, not a career, a possession 
t is not a yonder state or a future consummation, 


purely 


se pe rs ly in a 
istorica oolite reality. Perfection is not a goal at which the 
a 


pigh an arrives, not a finality beyond himself. Release in this 

ui of the Hindu, perfection here and now of the 
iwa (sam ditthakam nibbanam) is the apprehension of reality 
. not to be confused with the historical succession which is 
Fe actual: “By reality and perfection,” Says Spinoza, “I 
only the same thing.” What causes the mind of man to entertain 
ae à of the eternal is the presence of the eternal in him. It is 
the sat makes man put forth his effort to be purer and nobler than 
Pe When he rises to the higher life and apprehends the real, he 
transcends the pleasures and delights of life as well as its suffering 


er p and sorrows. 


id The intention of the Christian revelation is to endow history 
d with this super-historical goal. At the moment of the revelation 
te the bond of time is broken and the super-historical consummation 
it realized. The closed circle of history is invaded by the energies of 
a ahigher plane, and this transformation is the climax and meaning 
is of the history of our world in time. Christian theology, however, 
ll- believes that the revelation of God in history is a non-recurring, 
te indivisible, incomparable, and unique event. Hindu and Buddhist 
y thought does not look upon it as exceptional. The experience is 
Aay frequent to be called normal. The unique event is an 
ii 


eternal and the temporal coexist in reciprocal participation. Each 
the potentialities of spirit in him and can 


ht of every individual. As Sámkara, the great Hindu thinker, 
the very fact of his humanity, is capable of 
to each t perfection. The call to perfection is addressed 
I of us: “Be ye perfect even as your father in heaven is 

each ue ue consciousness of Jesus man and God have found 
is min ae one of us Can grow into this consciousness: Have 
esap Which was also in Christ Jesus.”2 The Johannine 


We shal] he T the goal of Christian progress when it says that 
Mto Go tke him.”3 Men of spiritual realization become “like” 


| according to the Bhagavadgita.4 
ee 
> Tusama Soiree 
j 1 Jonn jo S*™bandhibhin, 2 Philippians ii. 5. 


4 Mamasadharmyamagatah, xiv. 2. 
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All systems of modern thought agree in regarding + 
as an unchanging succession of the same pheno a he World i 
evolutionary ascent, a progressive development ee but a8 ay 
man. The fundamental principle of this undoubted Fe Matter 
given us successively matter, plants, animals, and ne a x 
ascent cannot be interrupted at the stage of the in 1S that this 
called man. The logical issue of this progression js mye Dein 
have further heights of consciousness and power SE WE should 
yet within our reach. There is a more developed consci 
sible, where we are able to release the imprisoned Spirit 
down the obstacles which our body and life present. In 
man can become the superman when his whole nature 
and controlled by spirit. The spiritual heroes give us 
the stature of fullness or perfected individuality that jg intend 
for us. To a world given over to succession they declare the = 
netism of the unchanging, the call and cost of spiritual life. LS 
Spinoza’s noble words: “Love for the eternal and infinite feeds ih 
mind with pure delight and is wholly free from every taint of sorrow: 
herein must lie the supreme goal of our desire, to be sought with a] 
our strength.” : 

The purpose of the universe, the ground of creation, so far as we « 
can understand it is the attainment of perfection. Every aspect, 
every level, every individual contains within it a tendency to its 
perfection. Though it may not actually be achieved, its achievement 
would constitute its perfection. So far as the world is concerned, its 
justification would be the attainment of perfection at which it now 
darkly hints. When the human individuals freely respond to the 
call of spirit, when its rule prevails in the minds and hearts and wills 
of all men, when the spiritual perfection which we see realized ina 
few individuals is consummated in universal humanity, the 
Kingdom is established. It is the beginning and end of creation, its 
first cause and final goal. 

Speaking in terms of time which is all that is open to us, We 


2 2 the 
can say that such a complete manifestation of eternal values on i 
t of concre 


ompletes 
of the univers” 


to 


ch are 
OUSness Pos. 
by breakin 
other words 
is organized 
à Measure of 


synthesizes, and explains them. This completion 
realized at the end when the process as such ha i 
What was a naked possibility at the beginning becomes T del 
plished fact in the end. The possibility which is the me nd the 
and the driving power of the universe is the heavenly P flection in 
terrestrial destiny of mankind. The historical has its 2 jl 
the eternal. It has an absolute significance as it 15 pase fi and i 
reality. When we say that the historical has its ee that it LP 
fulfilment in the inmost depths of experience, We & m 
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ality with which our spiritual life at its deepest comes 
20 jgn P Pon The historical does not, however, exhaust the 
1 i munion. 


I to a it translates into the plane of space-time one of the infinite 


psolute: =- the absolute. : 
possibilities a the end of the world As concerned, we need not be 
ps) 5° far as to assert that it is either irrational or intolerable. 


ass away with a great noise and the elements shall be dis- 


solve 


‘me has ; 
fie dor frustrated. When the universe becomes a bearer of values, 


degradation makes no difference to the spirit which is the home of 
timeless values. Time is real only as the vehicle of values. Ultimate 
reality is distinct from a completed series of events and is of a higher 
character. When the Indian sage remarks that, when, his capital 
tty is ablaze, nothing that is really his is lost,! he is affirming the 
tality of absolute values which remain unaffected by the chances 
and changes of the world. 
es life is different from everlasting life. It is not an 
thin à Sees persistence through time. What is insoluble 
ene = ol framework may be solved without it. History 
Sace of ne from the externality of time, from its exile on the 
Perspective i o to whose depths it belongs and restored to the 
3) There i L 
better ang as such thing in history as progress from good to 
Se future : n a single plane of development in virtue of which 
that have S TEn may perfect itself at the expense of those 
Possible for oe The absoluteness of spiritual life makes it 
t assume + “ty generation to be in contact with it. It is erroneous 
Petfection ae Only the last products of history are admitted to 
“ey india Y generation has its goal and justification, and 
! Mithi S meaning and value. No one is merely the 
tāyām na me dahyati kificana.—Bhagavata, xii, 176, 56. 
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instrument of another. Through his spiritual i 


anaes m 
approximates to the divine life. Pulses, eye 
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IV 


The significance of history is to be judged by 
absolute values, to the purpose which is independ 
torical process. Since the purpose is detached fro 
situated within history, is not connected with any 
present, or future, it is well calculated to elucidat 
process. It is not for us to say what exactly the end 
is. Its full comprehension is beyond human grasp. Thoy ene 

‘ = € détail 
may be dark to us, we may say with confidence that the goal incl 
the development of free spiritual personalities with a univers i Udes 
look. This world is the sphere where the kingdom of Spit a 
begin and increase. It is realized by the spiritual redemption of r 
human race. It is not the same as the production of the aoe 
possible amount of pleasurable feeling or the creation of an earthly 
Utopia to be brought about by the co-operation of men of good will 
Progress is not to be measured by the spread of an urban mechanical 
civilization whose evils are lessened by humanitarian movements 
If humanity does not set before itself a transcendent aim, it will 
relapse into some barren rehearsal of the past or wallow in pleasure, 
A civilization requires to be judged by its capacity to increase the 
spiritual resources of humanity. We must ask whether it contributes 
to freedom, humility, and gentleness of soul or not, whether ii 
recognizes the unique, imperishable value of the individual, and 
strives to maintain the sanctity of life at all hazards or not, whether 
it bases the social order on fineness of feeling or force. That theres 
on the whole progress is an assumption which must ultimately rest 
for its justification on the’ evidence of the facts themselves. 

Freedom is the essential condition of man’s higher life, n 
lectual and artistic, ethical and spiritual. Whether men make history 


one 
or history makes men is an old controversy." If we take away r 
an’s hold on 


5 cours’ 
mind of his contemporaries, to that extent we will alter the Byer) 


of history. The free individuals are the shapers 
stage of our progress from the primeval slime began 4 ere A 
tionary thought in the mind of a single person, who W ik difrerent 
if not stoned and killed for his audacity in daring to ir pilosop jal 
The great scientific inventions, artistic creations, 
discoveries, and religious insights are the Wor 2 Christian” 
individuals. A handful of free individuals guided t a matid 
x Cf. Kalo vā kāranam rājño raja va kālakāranam, iti te 3 

raja kālasya kāranam. : 


SIS 


its Telation i 
ent of the his 
2 i me, is no 
Period of 
e the historica 
of the Universe 
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RO .. Another handful to-day are staging a relapse into 
son of d disgracing the age in which We live 
iot gm an d conflicts and outward chaos, from the instability 
re and the bewilderment of the human soul it is clear 
r hold on freedom. The fire of spiritual ideals is 
pat We there is little zeal available for what is right and just, 
nine low. tion against the spread of inhuman ideals. Individual 
itl indigne crificed in the name of mass movements. Mind, soul, 
feedom 15 = absorbed into mass mind, mass soul, and mass con- 
conscience Fa k with the crowd, feel with it, and act with it to the 


rom inwat 
patu 


al Tiz and getting killed. Society has become a machine 
se point 0 a cog in it with no rights and claims to personal dignity. 
ls a ee is acting far more effectively as the opium of the people 
e Ne ligion. The regimentation of the mind, the annihilation of 
t- than e spirit, the crushing of the soul is inimical to spiritual 
3 Tie process of history shows us many departures from the 
i a of freedom to that of compulsion. The Grand Inquisitor wished 
: r relieve men of the burden of freedom. Freedom is difficult and 
i tragic. It is heroic responsibility and martyrdom. Automatism is 
4 easy, less heroic, less tragic. But there is no drama without personal 
s freedom. When man sells his birthright for comfort and security, he 
ill is spiritually flagging, and growing insensitive to his high destiny. 
e The two chief characteristics of our age which are hostile to the 
ne life of spirit are economic materialism and romantic sentimentalism. 
e5 : (1) Science has put us under an incalculable debt in its own 
it domain. It has changed the face of the world. It has liberated man 
d from drudgery and many occupations dangerous to human life and 


r health have been abolished. If it has produced an industrial society 
is and Increased our dependence on machines, it is not in itself an 
) F aon that dim and distant date when a human creature struck 
A im a flint Instrument, through all the ages until now, when 

à ae nan the globe with the radio and plans to annihilate whole 
a a nn from the sky, the course of human life has 
he pen nee of material conquest and mechanical achievement. 
adt oh = rush, the spade, the lever, the pulley, the locomotive, 
Machine js xe “combustion engine form a continuous ascent. The 
Machine js ac “Pression of the victory of mind over matter. The 
Practica] effect > end 1n itself. It is a tool devised by man to give 
AUelves, not j o his ideals. If our ideals are wrong, the fault is in 

used : the machines. If our ideals are right, machines 
ae > Temove injustice, improve the lot of mankind, 
t danger of uit to grow into maturity. Those who declare that 
Situation is the excess of mechanism, the mechan- 
€ increase of machines in the outer world point 
9 of modern civilization, the anxiety connected 
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with the competition of living, the precariousness of ]; | 
ness and monotony of the lives of many workers a €, the dea $ 
to repeat the same movement hour after hour THe a equite 
exciting nature of our amusements and love {f Chanic u 
and deafening noise. All these effects have little t 
as such. There is nothing in a motor car which requir 
it so fast as to kill innocent pedestrians. There k ae à 
aeroplane which compels us to drop bombs on Flowers À i 
“Hi 


0 do With 


modern tyrannies use the resources of modern science for make 
their despotisms more searching and ferocious than an à g 
uto 


cracies of the past and succeed in turning out men as st 
units in the mass like the products of factories, it is bec 
not keen about freedom. We do not seem to realize t 
progress to try to shape ourselves in the Image of ants and beha 
like worms. The technique of modern science and machine | 
be used for the welfare of mankind as a whole, for siete ie 
opportunities of spiritual development which were till now is 
privilege of a select few. ? 
Unfortunately a false ideal of progress developed along with large. 
scale production. The machines produced in large quantities, and s 
more consumers had to be persuaded to buy the goods. Prosperity 
was said to depend on raising the standard of life which meant 
making two desires grow where only one grew before. While systems 
of religion and ethics plead for control of desires, the gospel of 
economic materialism demands increase of desires. To stimulate 
consumption, we must provoke longings and provide people with 
reasons for buying goods produced by machines. As a consequence, 
the only art which has advanced in recent times is the art o 
advertisement. Millions are wasting their whole labour in producing 
things that nobody ought to want, like stimulants and narcotics 
The psychological equivalents which they help to assuagh ate 
depression and violence, exhaustion and excitement. The se 
of nations is to turn out goods cheaper and quicker than de 
and provide themselves with markets and colonies. By an n : 
logic, the quest for economic salvation and the idolatrous w i 
the State lead to international anarchy and chaos. The wor 
become a madhouse of greed and conflicting interests. — j 
We have long been familiar with calculating a vill then À 
will be more interesting if we get thinking machines. a a be 
possible for us to know what the machines think of us, T 
more accurate than what we think of ourselves: w a j al 
from the machine lies also in the power he has to cone er crudil 
as other than he is. The thinking machines W. 
of mind and insignificance. They will pom 
and power, comfort and security are our ideals whic 
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' - unite mankind. They will oe at our anxiety to get rich 
| and D our readiness to succum to schemes of sudden wealth, 
; quick nlarity of races and speculation, and at the ease with which 
yi the Po omfort has come to be a substitute for Spiritual life. 
patera advanced thinkers set forth scientific Utopias which will 
Peering the world into a well-run hotel or café, It js not 
of soficiently that outer organization is different from inner 
rea e Qutward success may coexist with inward failure, in indi- 
ca as well as in groups. À man may prosper in his business and 
i à high position in his career ve yet fail to overcome defects 
fect: and attain Sen, OF mind. Another may fail out 
vardly and succeed inwardly. His success in his inward car 
ssibly be due to his outward failure. Success and Prosperity may 
sily create a temper of mind in which the claims of spirit are 
forgotten. We are familiar with the parable of the Rich Fool, who, 
because his granaries were overflowing, chose to give himself over 
to the pursuit of pleasure. Science and its inventions are concerned 
vith the outer organization, not the inward living. They can remove 
the hindrances to the good life but cannot create it. They can 
diminish illness but cannot tell a man what he shall do with his 
health. They can remove poverty and cure unemployment, but 
cannot tell a man what he shall do with his wealth and leisure 
Oscar Wilde has a great short story, “Christ came from a white plain 
$ r e he passed through the first street, he heard 
al, Why do i can oe a young man lying drunk on a window- 
nat ue ute ee soul in drunkenness? He said: “Lord, 
D poe oe ed me, what else can I do?’ A little further 
‘Why do ene wa ee man following a harlot, and said: 
ia eae eee ae a z debauchery?’ and the young 
BN a)" At haat = T a m and you healed me, what else 
_ Coiching oot cee le of the city he saw an old man 
À wept, the old may Hee e ground, and when he asked why he 
me unto Ha. F swered: ‘Lord, I was dead, and you raised 
Witting to the Hes € can I do but weep?’ ” Oscar Wilde is here 
e, betiveen + = netion between life and the appurtenances of 
leisure, and life Toe of living and the ends of life. Health, wealth, 
maties for higher Fe science can further, are the oppor- 
th is of the Gis Pengler draws a distinction between culture 
Pirit and civilization which is of the flesh. Though 


eri i 
: ei Life Insurance 
: Was a born Prince 
> 


only ie Security, But 


eer may 


Company recently advertised as follows: 
gave up his name, succession, and heritage 


| td “° a life ins : we do not have to give up the world: we have 
shy Ur; P » 

En og o Step to Sa A can sell us security for the future, the 

` 4-15, ot mind,” quoted in Babbitt: The Dhammapada 
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the two are not separable, a highly developed cultur 
with a primitive civilization, as in ancient Greece, In i may ș 
and a highly developed civilization may subsist wee nd € 
culture as in the Roman Empire. While science gives us à pri | 
to control the conditions of life, it does not help us to i he capi JL 
ditions for fine living. We have to go beyond science to se a 
values. If natural science is set higher than Spiritual the idea] 
j Wisdom : 
machines are allowed to make tools of men, the resultin Om, if 
the world can be best imagined by reflecting on 2 State ç 
picture in his novel La Débâcle, of an express train roaring a 
the night with its crowds of passengers while the driver has ae 
dead in the engine. | allen 
(2) Those who feel that it is difficult to organize life on + 
of science and utilitarian morality turn to the dark gods of 
and feeling. Reality is for them not above but below the human 
and the rational level. “The man who thinks is a depraved animal” 
says Rousseau. “My great religion,” said D. H. Lawrence, Te 
belief in the blood, the flesh as being wiser than the intellect, We cay 
go wrong in our minds. But what the blood feels, and believes, and 
says, is always true.” Only the other day Goering said, “Intellectual 
activity has been the curse of our people.” We are asked to sub- 
stitute impulse, life force, blood, nature, for the ideals of reason 
and spirit. When we think with the blood puerilism, superstition 
violence, idolatry and the open worship of the noble pagan and the 
predatory barbarian are the results. The romantic revivals which 
despise the critical principle and surrender to their own kind of 
unreason naturally come into conflict. Each one’s allegiance depends 
on one’s temperament. One man’s goal is another's mirage. Between 
these private dream worlds, even communication becomes z 
possible. Cults of unintelligibility and codes of self-expression gr 
profusely. Romanticism is an evasion, a reaction. wit 
Freedom is here confused with the absence of Te 
the removal of the chains, with the throwing off of cones = 
calls this kind of liberty the unstrapping of the devil. faa eel 
the crowd as shouting at each successive liberation Erai cannot 
“Glory, glory, another strap is gone.” This kind 0 ie à that “ti 
give us peace of mind or unity of life. Rousseau ee aay 
heart and head did not seem to belong to the ee 2 
We are not free simply because we happen to be bo 7 
freedom by effort and struggle. Freedom 1s te oa 
the imposition of forms on the raw material of ee. à 
that shapes the given elements of our nature to ap 
life fruitful. aes 
A few words may be said about the ex 
tendencies in literature and morals, in ph 
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poGRE ree 
trade to make a book, as it is to make a clock,” says 
ns much à It is a matter of rules and technique. Delicacy, dis- 
Í e. 


4 is pruyèr “ation of soul are not thought of. The great is reduced 
pinction GE onplace. On the other hand, we have the tendency to 
to the com real with the welter of the actual. Instead of eliciting 
f facts, we are keen to show their lack of meaning. 
spe deeper tent with a jazzy impressionism, with crude accounts of 
: of life. “Poetry,” Diderot observes, “calls for something 
the aE baric, and savage.” Literature becomes the indulgence 
asies. What is eccentric or unusual is said to convey the 
he spiritual. Robert Wolseley wrote as long ago as 
ass that’s romantic believes he’s inspired.” When 
ls us that great literature is the echo of a great soul, 
he makes out that it is oe from good living. Good living 
ig neither temperamental overflow nor mechanical routine, Men’s 
minds are shaped to-day not by the ancient classics, but by the 
works of Marx and Lenin and Hitler's Mein Kampf. In morals 
ve have the Philistine and the Bohemian. The former lives out- 
yardly, mouths the current prejudices, is impervious to ideals, 
and innocent of beauty. He exercises no free intelligence and 
vulgarizes everything he touches. He often speaks of morals and is 
perturbed about forms of conduct, but his moral being is as crude 
and undeveloped as the rest of his nature. He is an untrained, pushful, 
spiritually uprooted orphan, cocksure in his manner though not in 
his morals. There is not much meaning left in a morality that is 
always turning over text-books and quoting laws. The Bohemian, 
who is at the opposite pole, speaks of him as having the morals 
ofa publican and the manners of a Pharisee and himself 
ee for a relaxation of all forms of self-control. The evils 
meee oe due, according to the Philistines, to the un- 
LE temperamental liberty which are so fashionable 
taditional Sa the Bohemians, to the tyranny of taboos and 
sonly + ibitions. The Philistine and the Bohemian are not 
transcendent ae Ther eis the man of spirit who has faith in the 
eteen the os in the light of it achieves the delicate adjustment 
ing, says Coa for freedom and the need of control. Every- 
owth in sel S, that liberates the spirit without a corresponding 
tena part of oy 1s pernicious. Long patient effort has ever 
ag tionalist Pee ore paid for spiritual insight. 
Per ost s reduce the divine reality to a pure transparency 
‘to Which at ease in moving within the circle of divine essence 
. ae beliefs n Seem to claim absolute insight. They emphasize 
Voca God as essential to salvation. The romanticists 
une with eee and proclaim painless plans for getting 
: infinite.” Insistence on the art of meditation 
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implies the admission of the inadequacy of mer, 
is different from intellectual conceit and imaginat; dii 
strenuous effort of man’s whole nature. Ro Teveri ran Y 
attention, a mere relaxation of one’s grip on the s dissipati : i 
Cultivation is the opposite of crudeness. It is eee Of spiri 
Meditation is a strenuous effort of will assisted by pol Exertion i 
discrimination. en intelle 
Philosophy has lost its power because the overi 
reduced it to linguistic analysis and logical disp 
against hard and crude rationalisms are uttered 
who require us to become vital and dynamic. There isat 
to confuse instinctive life with the spiritual. When x endeng 
outer to inner life, we enter the region of imponderables a ftom 
eludes rules and scientific measurement, a region that . 3 both 
up in the word “soul.” In the life of instinct and that ofs ua 
have spontaneity and immediacy. In the former they are the or 
of absence of checks; in the latter of self-control. Spiritual ite 
not something into which we slip passively but is the result of the 
activity of man’s whole nature. It is the task of philosophy to 
declare to us the truths of spirit, the eternal values which ar 
above the stream of change. 
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_ If we scan the history of mankind over the centuries we see thal 
with frequent failures, set-backs, and discouragements, it has 
advanced remarkably. There has been a steady growth in the 
accumulated knowledge and experience, the use of tools, customs, 
and traditions which make decent life in society possible. w 
reign of law and pity for the less fortunate and the weak hart 
assuredly and gradually strengthened. We have knowledge, We a 
good will, and yet we are not able to shape our lives and oe 
in a way that would free the world from the fear of wars. Reor : 
material and mental, exist in abundance, but are either ee 
used with deliberate waste and destructiveness. We pue 
unlimited armaments mean ultimately competition 17, ae dink 
and a race towards war. Like a drunkard who cannot n hi 
in spite of his best will, like an addict who wants to a 
drug but cannot, civilization seems unable to save itse 
men have much fear for the future and the unthinki? 
nerves. We are in urgent need of a remedy Le M of enlig 
shattered nerves and unify our distracted lives. P ratio 
ment and growth of pacifist sentiment are not enous nd deci si 
prophets define the problems, deliver the doctrine, 40°. salvat j 

if man would but start to think, he would procee 
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imple. These short cuts remind us of the dancing- 
RS ae asserted that “all the mistakes of men, the 
poe, fill the world’s annals, the shortcomings of states- 
ders of great captains arise from not knowing 


t qui 
It 15 Be Mo 


es tha 
à the blun 


individuals are 


fruits 0 
ee il show forth in their outer relations. In the third century 
victo: 


were now to suffer the same fate, it would be matter of deep sorrow 
to his majesty. Though one should do him an injury, his majesty 
now holds that it must be patiently borne, so far as it can possibly 
be borne”: Here was a mighty emperor who not only repented of 
his lust for dominion but had his repentance cut in rocks for the 
instruction of future ages. If science and machinery get into other 
ou those of warring Caesars and despotic Tamerlanes, if 
ae and women arise in each community who are free from 
a ce of religion and of politics, who will oppose strenuously 

ot mental and moral tyranny, who will develop in place 


Tan a : = 
What ngular national Spirit a rounded world view, who can tell 
might not be done ? ; 


* Rock Rai . 
ict XTIT, See Vincent A, Smith: The Edicts of Asoka (1909), p. 19. 
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(XI) BISHOP BERKELEY 
PROFESSOR T. E. JESSOP 


BERKELEY belonged to the days when it was possible to ve: 
philosophy without being learned, when it was sufficient to Li 
fundamental convictions and to be able to write about them à ave 
His contribution to the stock of philosophical possibilities Fe 

stantially complete when he was twenty-five, at which age ioe 
| can or should be learned. Not until he became a bishop did he sl 
if up the burden of scholarship, and the work in which he expressed 
it, the Siris, has remained a stumbling-block to his expositors, In 
his day philosophy was not learning but culture and wisdom, He 
could only have contemplated with dismay the plight of philosophy 
in England in our own day—the confinement of it to the univer 
sities, the substitution of scholarship for conviction, and the conse- 
quential admission on the part of many of those who teach it of its 
insignificance for practice. For him philosophy was not an academe 
discipline but a phase of an integrated life, or at any rate a part af 
the effort towards integration. All knowing, he said repeatedly, i 
a practical affair. For saying this he has been called a pragmatist, 
whereas he was only pragmatic. And because knowing 1S practical 
it is simple. For the same reason its most significant findings i 
largely coincident with the beliefs of the plain man about 2 
obvious world of sense and its supernatural foundation. ee 
himself as the philosopher of common sense. Practicality, Bae ie 
and constancy and serenity of religious conviction ae eed 
qualities of Berkeley’s mind that moulded and informe alee 
sophy. He stepped into the philosophical arena beet ae 
matics and physics of his time were becoming what + e 
thinking becomes when it breaks loose from its En of bi 
| namely, oversubtle; and because they and the P peliefs. His 
time outraged both his common sense and his re for He 
| philosophy, he said in the A/ciphron (IIL, 16), 15 @ = 

| soul of man.” ol 
His philosophy does not stand or fall with oe eel p 

cannot be fairly understood without reference ad primarily as 
service to him not to insist that he philosophize®, 
clergyman intent on vindicating the a z 
simply an official trustee but also an arde 
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he ratification of belief, and of conduct through 

ae devotee: dominating purpose of his writings. He went to 
sie as the ent to America, to convert his fellows to what 
Pop s he sine truths of religion. This religious purpose, 
ph das oe ression both at the climax and at many points 
reside its ct pene climax of his several philosophical works, 
ve a Tad vertised in his sub-titles and prefaces. It was not 
tically w proof of old truth that he set himself to discover. 

h but Reet cions were fixed beforehand, was he not rather 
jf, then, his A a philosopher? Since the objection would apply 
z Th omas, I see no force in it. The difference between 

_ and the religious-minded philosopher is not that the 
the latter has not his main conclusions predetermined 

former = revelation, but that the former treats whereas the 
by an ae treat this same revelation as evidence as well as 


latter = this test, Berkeley, equally with St. Thomas, is to be 
ei a philosopher. He integrates his foregone conclusions with 
ju 


empirical facts and rational principles and, at any rate in intention, 
with nothing else. To know that his conclusions were foregone isa 
valuable help to the proportioned understanding of his thought, 
but irrelevant to the question whether his thought, regarded not 
biographically but as an ordered body of propositions, is theology 
or philosophy. Besides, the main question about a man’s thought is 
just whether it is true or not, and this can only be settled, not 
psychologically, but by considering the quality and extent of the 
evidence for it, its consistency, and the range of its explanatory 
power, 

Berkeley, then, raised his religious apologetics to the rank of a 
philosophy. But this is not all. He could have done so very easily 
by refurbishing the Scholastic metaphysics that many of his con- 
temporaries were content with, or by joining the recent but some- 
eoa school of Platonizers. Instead, he took up the 
ass ee of his day and not only used its weapons but 
the Cae. much of its spirit. He was as rebellious as Locke and 
terianism ee the subtlety, pedantry, apriorism and authori- 
years old C ẹ Scholastic tradition. “I was distrustful at eight 
yone who eee Book, entry 275) is a confession which 

"5 a tried to keep pace with his agile mind will not 
“ening. In his verses on America he extolled the time 


When Men sh 


Th all not impose for truth of sense 


he new « © Pedantry of courts and schools. 

Stam a of ideas” 

: as a child 
SVenteenth Sa 


fascinated him. His respect for Locke 
he new age, of the eighteenth and not of 
This is evident also in his literary style. 
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Not with affectation but with natura] genius h 
simplicity and elegance of presentation which the > adopteq th 
which his late ‘teens ushered him demanded an ae ae 
kind of writing. He was the first to show that ey, I eve 
could be expressed in the new style at its best: a S Philosopy. 
brilliant company of Swift and Addison and Steele à even in th 
tinguished on the strength of his writing alone. Had F, Stands dis 
on the themes they dwelt on and written always for i but dwelt 
: ; : : he 

his name, like theirs, would probably have been know Public 
body. Gosse and Saintsbury all but give him the high to every. 
Mr. Herbert Read also, who speaks of his style as i a 
purest and serenest in English literature,” In our ae most the 
one has shown so great a triumph of style over aie no 
The Principles is but slightly dulled by its treatise-form: aoe 
Dialogues start the comparison with Plato; and the Ale hres 
its living texture of posers, repartees, characterization, and on : 
completes it. Only a great writer could make a book out of nothing 
-but 595 questions and “get away” with it—his Querist, which = 
through six editions in two years. 

Berkeley began and continued to philosophize primarily to defend 
four fundamental religious convictions, namely, that a God cer- 
tainly exists, that He is pure spirit, that He associates Himself 
providentially with mankind, and that the human soul is immortal, 
The provocation to defend them came from the Newtonian con- 
ception of matter, Locke’s theory of material substance, and the 
distinction, of which Locke was not the author but the most recent 
patron, between primary and secondary qualities. The first two 
provoked him because he found that from them he could conclude 
to materialism and that others had in fact done so whole-heartedly, 
and the third because he divined in it a latent scepticism. That 
both Locke and Newton were devout was irrelevant. Berkeley was 
concerned not with their private beliefs but with what he thought 
to be the logical and practical consequences of their published 
doctrines, and he attacked these consequences because they We z 
dangerously congenial to the moral materialism of the time oe 
feared they would fall on it like sparks on tinder. He would dept 


d achieveq al into 


ion of matter W° 
f the con- 


ception of matter introduced by Galileo, but the 
convenient. The greatness of Galileo lies less in his being t of phys 
of the Copernican astronomy than in his being the founder a scient? 
the first to overturn the ageworn Aristotelian dogma : i petwee! 
of terrestrial matter is impossible. He denied the distin? ae afl 
terrestrial and celestial stuff. He demonstrated expen 
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the identical regularities of both. After his work 
. Newton worked out his universal mechanics and fixed 
epler $ f matter, so familiar to us but still fairly novel in 
m O a homogeneous self-contained system operating 
’5 day, A elements in accordance with invariable laws 
its parts Trea enable us to exhibit every physical happen- 
yhen e ted one. This mechanistic scheme had been antici- 
oy by Descartes and Hobbes. It thus came to 
pe rough both his scientific and his philosophical pre- 
perkeley What he saw in it was its most obvious religious bearing. 
decessors- Nature a closed order, a blind machine operating entirely 
Making of = resources, it seemed to leave no place for God. It 
out of its St for atheism. Even a religious bias could carry it no 
ee ae F deism, for it excluded not only the actuality but also 
further tha ossibility of that divine intervention in cosmic and 
i A fairs which Christian theology maintained on the two- 
end that it is called for by man’s needs and involved in À 
| Ba eccential sovereignty and benevolence. 1 Since both inferences, 
the atheistic and the deistic, had in fact been drawn and defended 
by a few known writers and a great many nameless talkers (when 
we write about “‘free-thinking”’ we tend to forget the coffee-houses), 
Berkeley recoiled from the grounds. His recoil generalized itself 
into a refusal to allow any view of matter that gave it an existence 
and potency independent of God. Positively and philosophically, he 
set himself the task of finding a theory of the corporeal world 
agreeable to the sovereignty and providence of God and at the 
same time compatible with the facts of perceptual experience; 
compatible also with man’s responsible freedom and his immortality, 
which the new theory of matter was already being used to deny. 
oe peculiar turn given by Locke to the conception of matter was 
ieee but just as dangerously susceptible of an anti-theistic 
te he lon. He analysed matter into qualities and substance. 
chee : a aspects mirrored in such of our percepts as he con- 
Plate as mial (“primary qualities”), the latter is an entity 
under the dem, e ee and possessor of the former, postulated 
thinghood. es of what we should now call the category of 
though unli although both appear in knowledge with equal 
the other with potty the one with the authority of perception, 
= © authority of reason—material qualities appear as 
itce - Keley here 
Stress 


a 


ar 


had in mind 
On th 
Of the 


nd providence rather than miracles. His avoid- 
lity. One © evidential value of the latter is another sign of his 
eS discovered = à aims of his thought was to preserve the vast- 
the con +02 the wil] and Y the new science. But by making them depend 
Ndition of huma; Purpose of God and interpreting them exclusively as 
-cen living he preserved also his religious point. 
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concrete content, whereas material substance stands 

: tee à 6 
form, as simply that which it has been inventeg ton aS à Dy, 
something of which qualities are the qualities. For Lo ` namely è 
very essence of matter, the producer of all perceptibl, 
and the bearer of such as are truly objective, is Eae, 
as a rationally indispensable x. This agnostic conclusio 
enough to antagonize Berkeley, who, until he settled ae alone Was 
first time in his life, at Cloyne, saw most things with ee for the 
simplicity and confidence of youth. But when Locke a Brive 
dividing spirit too into known qualities and unknowable s a er, 
Berkeley revolted against the increasing nescience, And i Stance, 
went still further, suggesting the theoretical possibility that > Locke 
substance and spiritual substance are, for aught we a 
same—it is fatally easy to identify two x’s—Berkeley deter a 
grave danger to his own religious postulates. He saw that te 
suggested single indeterminate substance could be interpreted in 
two ways with equal legitimacy so far as Locke had gone, either 
with a spiritualist or with a materialist bias; and, knowing the 
temper of his day, he suspected that the latter was the more likely 
to be followed. He therefore undertook to disprove this alternative 
and establish the other. An unknowable entity, a postulated mystery, 
takes us away from the controls of responsible thinking: in so far 
as it is indeterminate it is incompatible with nothing, and in so 
far as it goes beyond the analogies of experience nothing can be 
either proved or disproved of it. Like the Unconscious of our 
psycho-analysts, it will accept almost anything we care to attribute 
to it. 

The distinction between primary and secondary qualities is in 
Locke in one respect (against the Cartesians) a vindication of sense- 
perception, in another a condemnation of it. Berkeley fastened on 
the latter. Scepticism of sense was for him, I think, the worst 
scepticism of all, as being the least excusable. On the higher planes 
of thought there are obscure margins where the strange À 
inherent difficulty of the points at issue make ance 
controversy natural—no one was more aware of this than 2, A 
—but at the lower level the certainty is so plain that we perkele 
must live by it. Besides, quite independently of his motives, crible 
found a Nature destitute of secondary qualities altogether T colour 
He could not bring himself to believe that when he ST resent 
he was really looking at a motion. What he felt, then, 12 ye ca 
of Locke’s criticism of sensory knowledge was mai nse there is 
little or no certainty about the vulgar objects of fe matters ® 
little chance of our gaining certainty about such hig immortali? 
the existence and nature of God and the freedom 2° a Hume we 
of the finite soul. True, Locke had urged, as Butler an 
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pat his conclusions proved only that our powers of 
portly» tH n to us for practice, for which they are entirely 
x, Ai were = eculation, for which they are inadequate, and 
Do, not for SP e not logically entitled to deny the trans- 


spec 

k 0 3 
ie British ontologists of the eighteenth century, and the only 
yë 


one of any consequence. It was self-evident to him that the founda- 
tions of even practical belief and life are transcendental, to be 
received, therefore, either by faith or by speculative knowledge, or 
pattly by one and partly by the other. He stood for the last of these 
three possibilities. From the beginning to the end of his career as 
a writer he shrank from the justification of religion and morals by 
the bankruptcy of either sense or reason. Even in the humble con- 
dusion of the Siris, written in the chastened mood of age, he is 
still a gnostic, unable to take a single step towards Pascal; age 
inds knowledge harder, that is all. This gnosticism, of an entirely 
non-esoteric kind—to commend the ultimates, he said (Alc. VII, x 5), 
IS not necessary to depart from the accepted rules of reasoning—is 
me of the marks that distinguish him from Malebranche, with 
m < contemporaries confused him. Malebranche, after an 
Ta Sustained philosophical effort, in the end fell back on a 

alintuition of God and a merely pious acceptance of a material 


e d which he had Shown to be theoretically dubitable and 
| “UetAuous, 


hù 
| it one Berkeley’s religious apologetic came to shape itself 
tf matter, aie Problems. The general problem was that 
satus ang a he analysed into the questions of the content, 
sation of the world of sense. His remaining problems 
€ discussion of these. His general answer was that 
à Teal world, that they reveal it faithfully, and that 
| tatt, Ÿ Made a ee created, spiritually maintained, and 
| it : Berkeley called €cause one of its chief aims was to exclude 
Ro. alle 


. 1s doctrine immaterialism “Tmmaterial- 
i W : 
3 Sects Matter = d describe both it 


S negative and its positive 
S an ab 


Solute existent or order and God are 
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incompatible, for there cannot be two absolutes: $ 
an x is either sinister or simply silly. nr 
Having given a name to his metaphysical Position à 
characterize his epistemological position? There A how Shall y, | 
tradition that Berkeley was a sensationalist. I know à 
that can be quoted in support of it, but it is one Cf 2 ne tey D 
the Commonplace Book that he did not allow to eRe ae en $ 
he published.! The tradition is monstrous because it a f 
published works unintelligible and even foolish. Start as his Be 
this label and you can criticize his assumption of the a ™Posig 
as unwarranted, his introduction of “notions” as an inom 
afterthought (although it is already in the Commonplace ae 
nos. 179, 527, 581, 724), and his affirmation of spiritual ae 
whether divine or only human, as a scandalous lapse, Yon 
even sink to the level of repeating the charge that the man n 
said “esse is percipi” left no place in existence for percipere = 
thereby made his position absurd. In print Berkeley never said that | 
all knowledge comes from sense but only that without sense there} 
would be nothing to start the thinking function into activity, the 
latter, once active, being another source. He never said that all ou 
knowledge of even sensory objects is sensory—our knowledge of 
their causation is not—but only that the sensory evidence for these 
must be taken seriously if radical scepticism is to be avoided, 
And though he did say that esse is percipi, it was in a context in 
which he was considering only the existence of sensory objects, not 
existence in general or as such.2 The apparently disproportionate 
space which he devoted to the problem of the world of perception 
is presumably responsible for the misunderstanding. But the mis: 
understanding is scarcely pardonable. The Principles, rightly ae 
as the most authoritative statement of his doctrine, was pis 
as a fragment, as “Part I” (this is on the title-page), as 2 m ii 
in which the nature of only the perceptual world was ae = à 
main subject; and his Three Dialogues appeared as à ne 
writing of that one part. But even in that fragment he Re 
abundantly clear—in the first edition and not only in the A getting 
that he accepts “reflection” as well as sensation as @ way 


r p 
works h 


Stent 
k, Cp. 
tance, 


: £ rach Nihil 
1 No. 792 (Johnston) “I approve of this axiom of the oe 4 
est in intellectu quod non prius fuit in sensu.’ ” Gee principles SW” 
2 Berkeley is quite clear about the two senses of esse. 
ad init. : re unreliabl 
3 Arguments about the changes in the second edition © ims, iS atm 
far as they are based on Fraser's text, which, despite on I have pré ‘ito 
points an amalgam of the two editions. For this Se of first © 
new recension of the Principles, giving in full the is pres F 
_and noting all deviations in the second. It is now in 
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n as the faculty by which data bave to be inter- 
= not know of any presuppositions or statements of 
date a Shi acceptance of reflection and reason inconsistent 

shat ma Bs ce of sensation. He was as little a sensationalist 
E his accep and as little an empiricist, if empiricism means the 
| ocke wi F experience” to “‘sense-experience”’ and the admission 
stat 0 nothing more than the analysis and synthesis of sense 
on aS nse alone. Like Locke, he just took the principles of 

jg tems of ae d: there was no need to defend what had not then 
a for : ed. He was, indeed, more rationalistic than Locke, in 
en mer at he had a bigger confidence in the power of reason to 
the rond the limits of individual experience. 
la : + . à 

-e of argument by which Berkeley disposes of matter is 

| & E ense it is disconcertingly simple. He -means by 
À iter not only Locke’s material substance and the quantitative 
body of the Newtonian physics, but also and always—for this is a 
more general concept including the others—any object of sense or 
analogue of an object of sense regarded as existing absolutely, that 
e À js independently of mind. Any such conception, being grounded 
r À onsense, must be examined by examining the testimony of sense. 
f D Hefirst cleared the way, in his New Theory of Vision, by showing 
e | that sensible objects are not given as external, not even in vision. 
l Extemality is only inferred. But his primary and persistent position 
n | wsone which in his day needed no apology, for it was the primary 
i and persistent position of the Cartesians and of Locke, namely, 
e | that the immediate objects of sense are ideas, that is, entities that 
n ew be regarded as floating about apart from a mind. Here he 
Don a PR issue of the day was the question 
a he these sensible ideas, and the prevalent — 
t | things that ere of them mirror, and all of them are caused 
» is oe possess their mirrored properties, and go 
this inference ee 7 eeadently of any awareness by mind. It was 
T at Berkeley bent all his efforts to counter. 


RUE y » NE pa . 
itp ideas se ve a shrewd refutation of the reason for distinguish- 


t : ; 
g that do not (i eee that do (ideas of Primary qualities) and those 
| “ent ae nr qualities) copy things or properties 
i | rot y with ae Tom them. That the former, unlike the latter, 


$ iti 
F. D BG ne and other conditions of the percipient 
D “onsciousnes act. Moreover, it is utterly impossible to 
À lt 7 ately suffusi S any primary quality without a secondary 
ae n ee 1t: extension, motion, rest, number, do in 
| Tey there is space = Presented without a concrete filling. 
Hough cs telatives, a ee there is colour, and conversely. 
© Sequently for re cannot be separated in 
- tOr Berkeley believed in the metaphysical 
eI 
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truth of thought—they cannot be separated in 
of the bearings of his polemic against vicious abstract tS i 4 

Secondly, he laid the axe at the root, at the un ae lon, e a 
that an idea can represent, in the sense of copy, ae PPOs f 
not an idea or not potentially an idea. For since cnt In at, | 
ex hypothesi the mind cannot directly confront anything One han i 
it has no means of knowing whether these are or T a: buti es 
thing beyond their own form of being, the condition a ay. 
(the direct presence of both) being absent; on the oe Mparison 
such likeness is impossible, for how can an idea be like what? ay 
an idea, the essentially perceptible like the essentially imper i 1S not 
To say with Locke that the square I see is not the squate aa 
really there but only a copy of it, though a faithful one, is to ie 
what cannot be proved, and to imply what is incredible ee, 
that there are shapes that cannot be perceived, Berkeley could r 
more believe this than he could believe that when we see a cate 
we are really seeing motions; and I imagine that in both these 
cases his incredulity was spontaneous, not derived from the meta à 
physical advantage he was to draw from it. The incredulity is y 
natural. He just failed to find a reason for taking properties that 
are immediately perceived and duplicating them in a supposititiou 
realm inaccessible to perception; still less could he conceive why 
the gratuitous inaccessible duplicates should be called the ral 
properties. He therefore flatly denied the twofold existence o 
sensory objects. And in so doing, he disposed not only of matte 
but also of scepticism regarding the worth of sense-knowledge, : 
an idea is only subject to doubt when it is supposed to sai : 
something else. What it is it itself reveals. What it oe e 
however, nothing. Some ideas are not good copies and : a 
ones, for none of them are copies at all. They are simp r te 
selves, Therefore the very shape I see is the real oe 
very colour I see, and the very sound I hear, and eae fon 
feel, are real, not masks of invisible motions. The Pi 
scepticism is insistence on the immediacy of PES eet gran 

An interesting feature of this hard-headed © ie » cartes 
representationism is that it can stand apes a could 
presupposition, the “way of ideas,” from ee eae some ol th 
be approved and repeated—indeed, it has be has brought n 
extreme realists whom the twentieth century = indicated 
So far Berkeley was right in claiming that he real NO 
naïve assessment of perceptual knoW 
what I apprehend it to be when I use an 

i eal world itself, W3 qe 

what I apprehend is the corpor ot assimilate "at 
meaningful sense of the word. But Berke T world © Z 
the presupposition that the directly appre 
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arable from awareness. As he himself put it, 
Te unreflective man and the philosopher, 
-shts of both—the horse-sense of the former that 


5 com Ee pelieving 
erceived, a is the union of the two that yields his famous 
eive is 20 idea. “© He urged that this formula was an eirenicon, 

FPS ia esse 18 propr th in the street and 
i conciliation between the man in the street an the 
f of his day, instead, the man Im the street (for example, 
philosophe" 1) ridiculed its philosophic premiss, and the philosopher 
ohnson: Te premiss. This is ever the fate of the mediator. 
cdiculed a the philosopher tends to accept the naive premiss, 
Jn out oe oe sophisticated out of his plainness, just scratches 
while the ee Berkeley, however, the formula is axiomatic. That 
his head. ce of stones and trees consists in their being perceived 
the -a not obvious. But if we reduce them to all that they 
a Reeves to be, to sensory quais, the formula becomes 
“the esse Of perceptibilia is their percipi, which is less paradoxical. 
And if we then find ourselves quite unable to read any meaning 
whatever into the conception of a sensory quality such as shape 
that cannot be seen or touched (Locke’s “real” shape), we almost 

ge the formula as Berkeley himself saw it. 

So far matter has been disposed of as an unnecessary and unin- 
teligible duplicate of the sensed world. It may still be affirmed as 
the substance of that world. Berkeley’s rejection of material sub- 
stance is straightforward. The term “substance” must be under- 
stood either literally or metaphorically. Taken literally, it means 
something extended (“standing under”). Now if material substance 
is extended, it is perceptible. But it is by Locke defined as essen- 
mie and since he postulated it to provide something 
Dee on can inhere, it cannot itself be extended. In its 
ine ae ee Locke’s material substance is self-contra- 
Philosopho” D F a metaphor? But “a metaphoris abstinendum 
ht hard to Le Motu, 3). The maxim is, of course, a sound one, 
duced the ee and Berkeley knew quite well that Locke intro- 
Mincinle of ae e of material substance in order. to provide a 
Perception, He : ment or unity for the fleeting objects of sense- 
Objects do not ee that such a principle is needed, that these 
“ently rene er about self-existently. But he could find no 
attachmen = € term, no tolerable concept, to express any 
and therefore aa on the side of the objects or beyond them, 
Re Présentation à that their only anchor and bond is their 
i un else ig ee © Consciousness. This connection is factual; 
all be intelli De the minimal requirement of theory is that 
Sible; and Locke’s postulate is unintelligible. In 
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the only sense that remains for the word “subst 
to the corporeal world, mind is the substance of ance” in n Mi 
This is the first clear instance of the delib Senso ation 
; : : €lberate 

substance into subject. Perceived qualities «; metam 
ness not by way of mode, not as qualifying it, but c 
against it. They qualify nothing. : aS obj 

The last plea for matter is that even if we Can ce ia 
content or function, we need it as the cause of se e it no Other i 
Berkeley agrees that these must have a c on qualit fe 
> ; ae ause, and that ge. |S f 
is neither the qualities themselves not the finite co this «à 
which they happen to occur. They are not produced pr sclousnes tp 
because the testimony of consciousness gives no evide a another 
of it, and things whose whole nature is to be manifest = Whatever 
occult powers. They are not produced by things like ae have 
but imperceptible because there are no such things. And Ro 
not produced by us because they are the very qualities via È 
testimony of consciousness distinguishes as not prod di the 
By the same testimony of consciousness, however, we do oe 
other ideas, and since, where reason gives of itself no guide i à 
analogies of experience are to be followed whenever there are any 
we have to conclude that the ideas of sense are produced bya menial 
agency other than ours; by a single mind because they exhibit 
regularities in a single order of being, by a beneficent mind because 
their regularities are adapted to human needs, and by an infinite 
mind because nothing less accounts for their vastness. This is 
Berkeley’s new proof of God, based on the doctrine of esse is percipi. 

Here, in my belief, his interest in speculation, up to the time of 
his retirement to Cloyne, stopped. For himself and his readers, he 
held, such a conclusion: required nothing more than the acceptance 
of its practical religious consequences. The internal development 
and extension of the theory he reserved for systematic une 
Parts II and III of the Principles—which he never. wrote, P 
only glimpses in occasional writings such as the De Motu m 
Analyst. His Alciphron, the product of the only real Gaga 
in the twenty years between his first Dublin period and jé Eu 
to Cloyne, is the nearest we get to a continuation, but it “fice! 
in criticism than in construction. In the early period it Was À hy, the 
for him that he had sketched the main outlines of a D d 
principles, not the detailed organization, of human or only out 
the principles he had so far formulated and defended - of objec à 
of the problem of the status and origination of the De y jh À 
given to us in sense. He has shown that even from t s, 0 P 
and by a procedure consisting so largely of iea i pt rel 
by Ockham’s razor, reasoning can raise us to à transh he histo 
even to God. This is a tour de force without a pat e 
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ult of an original and inflexible simplicity of 
y» tablish the minimal certainties of thought because 
to es al certainties of life. Perhaps he simplified too 
5 any significance to the work begun by Kant 
achievements of nineteenth and twentieth- 
© an ence—{0r not forestalling these Berkeley can scarcely be 
E ently Soe il certainly find his system too attenuated. But 
the jdeal and criterion of science, and Berkeley’s 
is F philosophy is a healthy admonition, and a welcome 
ae within idealism to the heavy involutions of the 
tradition. A French writer has well said: “Sil est ve 
inyteur des choses agisse toujours par les voies les plus 
au Berkeley doit être bien près d’avoir surpris le plan 


, 
NI 


e res 


se the above is itself a much abbreviated outline, 
omitting his criticism and restatement of the doctrine of abstraction, 
nis theory of vision and visual language and of space, time, and 
number; omitting also any discussion of the questions whether he 
has logically avoided solipsism, whether his resort to (or concession 
of) archetypes is inconsistent with his denial of representationism, 
whether his account of thinghood is adequate, and other questions. 
Every statement of the outline bristles with challenges, which I 
have ignored for the sake of continuity of exposition. One paper 
cannot embrace all these. That they raise, indirectly when not 
directly, the basic problems of psychology, epistemology, and meta- 
physics is the chief reason why Berkeley is so often a text for 
philosophers and a text-book for their students. He suits the former 
because he leaves them room to use their wits in the eliciting and 
testing of special consequences: he is helpful to the latter because 
he keeps the big issues always to the fore. 
i ee doctrine of mind, to which the unwritten 
with à oe rinciples was to be devoted, a word may be added 
criticism of = removing a common misunderstanding. The implied 
the coment ee is often repeated that Berkeley, after rejecting 
tnception of à ot material substance, had no right to retain the 
Ist place, foe substance. The criticism is confused. In the 
obviously to i S arguments against the first do not apply at 
Ming anythin Æ second. They turn on the incoherence of sup- 
ing how he under” extension, on the impossibility of con- 
Y Pestulating eel could produce ideas, and on the superfluity 
| a because Fe ee principle of union among ideas. It was 
| ted it, but ne ld not find it given in sense-experience that he 


“cause he judged it to be meaningless and useless, 
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NOS. 511 and 819, and Principles, § 144. 
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creating problems and solving none, havin “no f 
in sense, or in reason, or in Divine authority,’ Te a datio 
he was wrong in this judgment, but he was nee p. f 4 
ne ee. INnCons: thy: 7 
was wrong, the criticism that proves it js externe] NSistent. p M 
In the second place, it is very doubtful whet 
spiritual substance he retained was analogo 
of material substance he rejected. His spiritu 
to me, was neither an x nor a postulate but a fact : 
he meant by it the self-apprehending oneness of his ow a 
the continuity of awareness that declares itself in > = ex i ig 
in following out a problem, and the power, introspectiver a 
of producing new ideas. His taking the unity ss Evidence 
physically, was a consequence of his belief in the ed Meta, 
sciousness; and the possibility that the unity is on! à Y Of con. 
phenomenal, belonging wholly to the body, was not me 
logically excluded by his idealistic interpretation of the fe m 
world. Hume is not Berkeley made consistent. The only a ral 
premiss they have in common is that the immediate eee 
sense-perception are ideas, and Hume made these ideas the sn 
and criterion of everything, whereas Berkeley made them the soure 
and criterion of nothing but what alone they are relevant to, that 
is, knowledge of the corporeal world. From the outset, Berkeley 
recognized the peculiarities of mind or minding, again and again 
warning us not to construe it after the analogy of the corporeal, 
the sensory, the minded. It is the essentially active, ideas being the 
passive, and therefore even as object it is not an idea. This doctrine 
cannot be torn out of the first edition of the Principles without mak- 
ing nonsense of the whole book. What he added in the second edition 
was the mame “notions” (which in the first edition had been used 
as a synonym for “‘ideas”’), to fix for the terminologically minded @ 
distinction which he had made clearly enough before. But few, 1 
fear, will believe this as long as Fraser’s imperfect collation of the 
two editions is the only-text available. i 
To say anything about the Siris is to risk adding io ee pin 
understandings of that curious work. I certainly dare n Wy 
that any thoroughly objective interpretation of it 18 a sick 
own reading of it is heretical. I am not quite happy er meni 
saying that it is the work of his old age. A philosopher 7. seniltf 
scarcely old at fifty-nine. If the book is senile, its oo e tar 
was premature. I doubt too whether the book, eve? z regarded ® 
water is emptied out of it, is fairly treated when it optation, 
an essay in philosophy. Philosophy is at least arera h moe 
of this there is scarcely anything in the S7’s, ees ations: whee 
a sequence than a consequence of affirmations and neg 
1 Three Dialogues, Fraser (1901), vol. 1 P 
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g Fed Berkeley in close connection with the Romantic 
3 senead Sd have added by way of particular evidence that 
i je „he cou Blake and Coleridge were fond of Berkeley. But it 
P Rev acey an f this late book. After Berkeley’s death, it seems, 
= ie ae except such romantic Writer until it was 
ae read the first reprint since 1747—1n Fraser’s great edition 
|. resurecte Le (1871), since when it has been either praised as a 
iy e Works \ idealism Or censured as a recantation of his early 

ing of his- The latter appears to me to be much further 
than the former. If there was indeed a volte face, it 
sually represented to be. He still rejects abstract 
se in which he ever rejected them (secs. 323, 
ideas 1 : still no absolute space or motion (270 f.); force is 
35); i a mathematical hypothesis (234, 246, 250), and attraction 
still D a phenomenon and therefore not an explanatory factor 
z o to be explained (243, 245); natural phenomena are still 
ju i what we perceive them to be (292); body is still inactive 
mi), physics dealing only with observed uniformities (250), cor- 
e “causes” being still entirely secondary, ovvairvor, “necessary 
ip assist, not the governor, but the governed” (160). And, of course, 
all bodies are still relative to mind (251). In all this Berkeley is but 
summarizing, in the aphorisms which the absence of argument 
makes possible and with the genius of perfect mastery of his thoughts, 
the main positions of his earlier works. Even the much-quoted 
sying, “Strictly the sense knows nothing” (253, cp. 304 f.), rings 
mits context with no unfamiliarity except one of emphasis. The 
oly way to know a sensible object is to sense it, and it is still just 
what we sense it to be; but while all of us have senses, not all of 
ae x at any rate use) understanding, which is requisite for 
ee ne of their causes (cp. 264, 330): and Berkeley always 
so a nowledge is an affair of reasoning. In the earlier days 
route gencies moved him to defend sense; now other external 
Tee ec him to exalt with an emphasis which his 
es a. : not demand the other factor in knowledge. 
| hf S does, however, betoken a deep change of attitude, 
s an unsolved biographical problem, 


i na 
gon the truth tha 
Er + what it 1s U 


i ony patation of which i 
affection a not philosophical. Accompanying it was an 
Of the AGRE Hee quite new in its extravagance, for the writings 
que les a oen a farrago of quotations from and references 
this most ae add authority to his own distinctive doctrines. 

= explanation Fe trait we fortunately have the hint 

D £ influenced eo Berkeley himself. The general temper of an 
Pro ae ae Prevalent philosophy, his own age by the 
1S mechanical philosophy,” which had given to 

“lence and the Modern World, p. 106. Sse | 
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interests as well as to thinking a strongly m 
“had the philosophy of Socrates and Pythagor 

age . . . we should not have seen interest tae 
fast hold on the minds of men, nor public < So y 
yevvatov eòńðerav, a generous folly, among BoA n Tepute a T 
to be the most knowing as well as the most 0 f 
kind” (331). What led Berkeley from the mo 
was their stable sense of practical values. So that Berk ancient 
lapse into scholarship was, after all, but a con TKeleys 
practical prepossessions which had moved him t quence of 


É Te y € 
Setting part Eckongg 
derns to t Man T 


; : O wri | Ug 
and his other works, to sail to America, and to ide Princiy, 
the virtues of tar-water. e to the wor 
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OXFORD AND PHILOSOPHY 


G. R. G. MURE, M.C., M.A. 


‘shed that someone would write a History of Oxford 
schools. But I want that work written for reasons which 
ur c not immediately suggest. 
o title does th, there is a certain attitude towards life associated 
+ Oxford, Of which we all recognize the outward forms. One of 
with Ox 0 = of irony which, aggravated in the acuter cases by a 
these is a n the larynx in speaking as in the voice-production of 
slight it singer, used to be called the Oxford manner. But 
oe he Oxford manner died with the late Lord Curzon. Max 
a howed a prettier side of the Oxford ethos when he said, 
Beerbohm S$ = 
| “We are sent to a Public School to have the nonsense knocked out 
dus, and then we come up to Oxford to have it all gently put 
- jack again.” It is maliciously illustrated in the story of the Oxford 
roving man and the Cambridge rowing man, each of whom paid 
the other a visit in order to inspect the rival river. The Oxford man, 
having explained how much broader and livelier are the waters of 
the Isis than those of the Cam, led his friend into Christ Church 
Meadow through Rose Lane, and then turned left-handed, taking 
the longer route to the barges, in order to show him that Oxford 
tad something comparable to the Backs as well as a better river 
ae eee said the Cambridge oarsman, when they reached 
‘qa Cherwell, “it’s not so very much broader!” Shortly 
aa ie as man returned the visit, and found himself 
“pase aa ee Clare Bridge. Leaning nonchalantly over the 
ah a = a And is this the Tab?” ; 
"Those who describe this Oxford attitude more closely. 
genos and unel nd the very attempt to define it a degree too 
- besitang EG Nah Ges That is characteristic of it. And yet in a 
à Muse jt does not 3 egnning to feel for its roots in the past 
À Sod for Oxford to much like the look of its future, it might be 
te Gst of ming = a n stock of itself; to examine historically 
o What has a = behind its outward manner and address; 
f pe taps what is 1 ced this ethos, and what it has produced; 
at 's likely to become of it in the future. 


1s One Teas 
tion > Other į on why I want a History of Oxford Honour 


hans’ in us to n though, when we are criticized, it may be 
S to hel the ee active apology, yet I believe it is our 


in general to a knowledge of what it is 
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criticizing. I want not propaganda but impart: 
advertisement but a frank effort to disco Public; D A 
of the faith that is in us—or has at least been oe Ve an, wh 
j N us fo 
generations. r th 
Those are two points which my historian will 
Lord Curzon swallowed every academic hong 2 
he ploughed in Greats. So we might think that of me did ny, 
of academic institution,’ as Lamb calls it, Which he s A 
such diverse talents, and which works a change even mel À 
passman, the actual curriculum is not the pièce de oe the j 
I think we should be wrong. At any rate, my author wi 
the hypothesis that Literae Humaniores have been the ey an 
—or, it may be, the lethal virus—which has perineal aa ; 
education as most of us habitually picture it to oA pl 
no one will be shocked by that. But—as the title of this ae : 
suggests—he will try to contend further that within Literae ira 
ores philosophical studies have constituted a centre of Fis 
which has radiated outwards through the teaching of the Chasis 
to other humane subjects, and thence even to Pass Moderations 
and the non-scientific Groups; which has by leakage through cham 
official and unofficial even come to touch faintly the daily life o 
young men whose contact with the curriculum is superficial, and 
who would be astonished at the suggestion of any such sophisti: 
cation. 
That may seem less likely. It is of course true that this radiation 
diminishes constantly, fusing differently, as it lessens, with ed 
‘fresh positive element which it meets, until at its circumferent 
you can hardly recognize the blend. Modern Greats has altered in 
quality, but also strengthened, the philosophic efflux. ‘ae 
and natural science have naturally been little affected, af te 
my historian comes to deal with them, their probable future “il a 
with philosophy in Oxford may fill one of his later qe a 
will not much concern himself with their disconneso rs fron oF | 
Yet I fancy that one can usually tell an Oxford scientl 
bred elsewhere. ee open it 
A History of Oxford Honour Schools should, I supp Al curricult 
a discussion, trivial and quadrivial, of the on do | 
But in the Middle Ages, and even in the eighteen haracter W hip 
showed no very obvious germ of that a 
acquired in the nineteenth. Dr. pies S un oe 
methods of conversation were not 1n the Ox Ti J will indice | 
the year 1800 that the work itself will begin, ts material ad 
few of the facts which will constitute a part of ah p in 40 
In 1802 Oxford’s first Honours Examination ee 
ance with the Examination Statute of 1800. 
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O pemselves were tested by the newly appointed 
t in Divinity, Ethics, Rhetoric, Logic, Mathematics, 
s nd the chief Latin and Greek classics. In 1807 


Mathematics and Physics separated off from Literae 
j of À 


res, Dut P 
remaine 


‘candidate , 
poesii Ot the Master’s degree was abolished. In 1825 the 


re divided between the two schools on the ground 
paminers we overworked and that it was becoming difficult to 
Bui D at they ent to examine both in Lit. Hum. and mathematics. 
caf gnd men ee portent date. The statute of this year defines the 
ule fF 1830 38 a Hum. to include Greek and Latin Language and 
ford | sp Beto cand Poetics, and the Moral and Political Sciences, 
a mor a scriptoribus veteribus derivandae sint, quas tamen 
x oe prout expedire videbitur, ex neotericorum scriptis 
ay À jusirari permittimus. Dialecticam (meaning, I suppose, Logic) 
sis ? | adnumeramus."” Leave is given to the examiners to conduct 
ions f ‘ch business either in Latin or English; to set the same question 
met | ig several candidates in the written part of the examination; to 
eal} read the papers “etiam extra locum examinationis”’ ; to send candi- 
and | dates into another room to do their writing, and even to interrupt 
ist: | the viva voce proceedings in order to allow candidates to write. 

One may infer that the written element in the examination was 
iol | now greatly increased—there survives in Bodley a protest, circulated 
before the passing of the statute, against a proposed abolition of 
ol examination in mathematics—but one cannot conclude that 
miting was a complete innovation. 1831 is the date of the first 
i a examination paper in Bodley, and it may be that previously 
a aoe in MS. were handed to the candidates, a different one for 
aay el great burden in the early days when the examiners 

This in a eed their victims. ; 
Dons ; gms a more or less philosophical written examina- 

all of which can be traced in Bodley with fair continuity 


i throu h . 2 Â 
o oe during which Oxford acquired the peculiar but 


r e 1831 eich I touched upon at the beginning of this article. 
m tons. Itis ee ee and Rhetoric paper contains twenty-three ques- 
0 attempt, but ated how many of these the candidate is expected 


Ol Spaces are ee magine he was intended to do most of them; 
Who k an on the question-paper itself for his replies. To us 
t ae See Honours candidate finds it to produce 
nity f “mentary, bia answers in three hours, this will seem a 
being a VErYOne to ere Was probably still at that time opportu- 
d th there js _Xpatiate more largely in viva, and I have 
still an American University which contends for 
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the practice of setting one hundred questions t 
yes or no. The character of the paper as a W 
—the current narrow and formal tradition of logic, p na ural 
the Nicomachean Ethics, Cicero De Officiis, Hes * Lassa y 
are to be put into strict logical form, and so on A Pistes. du a 
ever, rather mysteriously moots the supplementati questi ike 
by “the higher logic.” I do not feel sure what Hs ae of ne 
questions on language one shows some imagination. st; 
guage figurative when poor—why when rich?” On Why is lan 
that with some knowledge of Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
Prior, but not Posterior, Analytics, and also, I suppose 
Compendium, one might do pretty well. A smatterino , of Aldrich. 

g attering of the Po 
and the Nicomachean Ethics would help. Also quite nat Oelie 
background of good stiff, dogmatic, Protestant theology a 
Question 6 is specially delightful: “The Romanists man 
authority of the Church as paramount to that of the Scriptures a 
what line of argument do they maintain this, and is it tenable)" 
Thus zealously do the examiners carry out the spirit of the statute, 3 
making doubly sure that the candidate, already examined in 
Divinity, shall not gain his degree unversed in the rudiments of 
religion. In a Pass paper of the same year candidates are bidden 
“Examine with respect to its logical nature as a definition the 
description of the Church in the Nineteenth Article,” and told to 
deduce a definition of “a neighbour” from the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. 

The Moral Philosophy paper, on the other hand, is a single question 
for an essay. It is worth quoting as a fresh illustration of the dogmatic 
atmosphere spread by the religious beliefs of the time, and forced 
upon candidates in the Logic and Rhetoric paper by the exiguus 
space allotted for their answers. “The difference, and the ul 
difference” between ‘acts of duty’ and ‘acts of prudence, = i 
Paley, “is this, that in the one case we consider what we shall T ; 
or lose in the present world; in the other case we oE 
what we shall gain or lose in the world to come.” The cate the 
know better, but they are as cocksure as Paley 1n a ak an 
candidate. The question continues: “Examine the grou all the 
by a GER 0 
authorities with which you are acquainted, that the = 
morality are perfect im themselves” (Italics the oe and thet 

At this period the examination took place twice @ y Ppilosop™ 
still survives W. E. Gladstone’s answer eiye ft 
question set in the Michaelmas term of 1831. Evi ae iners À 
rule that all the papers must be destroyed PY ce, 1 only 
soon as their list is completed was not yet in 2 Histo of 
Gladstone’s effusion from an excerpt in Malle 
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Vol. III, p. 228. The question, which is not 
to have been, in some shape or other, “Is 
Weenie OF factitious?”’ The Grand Young Man began: 
cience nn endeavour, in the consideration of this question, to 
1 be es as possible, in point of division and arrangement, 
as dose ested by the form in which it has been proposed. 
e ois ds may be thus briefly stated: 


i. the E eee of virtue and self- 
ii. the relative denial. 
jr. To contrast the conclusion thus obtained with the Stoical 
` doctrine of andbea. ae 
Also with a particular reference to Aristotle. 
nsidering the nature and office of conscience, to ae 


3 
ire princip 


J. To discuss 


t Ji. 2 > far the question whether it is factitious or innate is 
affected by anything hitherto stated. 

y $ : : 

p» 

e, à The topics embraced will be so numerous, that a brief and I fear 
in often an abrupt notive must suffice for each.” 

of According to Mallet, Gladstone then wrote fourteen long pages 
en vith references to Aristotle, Locke, and Butler, and finally decided 
he | that conscience is innate. He perorates with a noble apology: “I am 
à aware that this paper must from its length, and from the time it 


occupies to get anything like an outline of the subject, have many 
matks of haste, and probably much of repetition and omission 
_ besides more serious errors—and in particular that the latter part 
à IS abrupt and slovenly—but as much has been done as time and 
hesitation would allow me. There is not even time to reperuse.” 

i oe quite the Oxford manner, but it was obviously Disraeli 
5 me tone who ought to have been educated at Oxford. 
ee Se got his first. His diary throws further light on 
one on. In contrast with the other papers, it seems that 
Were allowed as much space for their essay as they liked, 


an : 
i i” writen time as most of them could have wanted. “In morn- 
id Tinto the a Gladstone, “getting up Roman History; but on going 
e D subject W. cols, found a moral essay on a very fine but very difficult 
o f the least tote hard for five hours, but how effectively I have not 


1183 ae tion.” 
ifodacing es a paper to itself, and there is another question 
“tthe ue Sound dogma by a side wind: “Why are the oracles 
À be Propositions» Le 7 speaking, not to be considered as legiti- 
à à 0 Preach at St t was five years now since John Newman had 
Nee anism, the “col Mary’s against the torpor of contemporary - 
Pl Theoloo 60% self-sufficient, self-wise tranquillity” of its 
: “te Oxford Movement was already afoot—the 
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first three Tracts for the Times were publisheq i 
n . 


fortunately, though for the wrong reason, it 46 is 
the Public Examiners. Fortunately, because + 
on its theoretical side was obscurantist an 
free-thinking could not at that time be lear 
or unofficially, and Greats papers with a T ra 
have been a change for the worse. For the 
the motive for exclusion can have been nothing byt : D, Decanse 
of the old dogmatism for the new. he 
Then I find a ee hiatus of thirteen years in the B 
records. This is the more unfortunate, since jt covers th odl 
which Jowett and Matthew Arnold had to face the 
The 1846 Logic paper is definitely less formal and more uni 
Perhaps the ingenious Whateley had i „Speculative 
p g y something to do with thi 
On the other hand, though the number of questions js a 
to sixteen, the total area of virgin paper set before the ee 
amounts roughly to three foolscap pages. In the Logic ort Be 
following year, 1847, he is requested to define and distinguish Desire 
Will—Understanding, Reason—Appetite, Affection, Motive, i 
just about 15 square inches! There is in this paper a reference tp 
the name of Aldrich, and the companion paper on Rhetoric and 
Ethics mentions Butler. These are the first extant instances—bar 
the quotation from Paley—in which the examiners openly avail 
themselves of the statutory permission to illustrate the classical 
basis of their syllabus from the writings of the moderns. There is 
a question on induction, but no explicit reference to J. S. Mil, 
whose Logic was published in 1843. But this lag in the admission 
of new authorities was perhaps not unwholesome. The urgent need 
was obviously to widen the classical basis of the examination, and 
there is a quotation from the Posterior Analytics and a question 0! 
Plato’s doctrine of Reminiscence. There is also a demand im the 
Michaelmas Logic paper of the same year for t 
some thesis from the Platonic dialogues. Despite the a 
book type of answer which the papers still obviously T 
emergence of Plato and of the Posterior Analytics ER 
desiccated portions of Aristotle, and the absence of » freedom 
insinuation, do suggest a rather ampler air of spot 
Greats is beginning to entail some sort of effort to ae who wet 
dogmatic presuppositions.: Yet evidently the great ™ 


€ years in 


e text: 


character of phil 


1 It might be thought that the free, dialectical, 
studies was likely to vanish with the substitutio 
tion, but all the evidence goes to show that ora 
had been a pretty cut-and-dried affair. Rather the p 
duction of Plato into the curriculum gave the spirit 0 
old oral examination had preserved only the let 
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e time, and were destined to refashion the mind 
broke away from academic tradition rather than 
dations of their undergraduate studies. Jowett 
hools about 1838, and his passion for Plato 


oxF 


ng dons at th 
yo Ae University. 
i oft u n the foun 
puilt fae taken his sc 
mus e been as ex 


elf-expr® 


1 : : 3 
|: n ae literary and poetical than philosophic, and poetry is a 
vi 


often than philosophers—forgotten. Robert Bridges, like Matthew 
Amold, took a second class in Greats. His Testament of Beauty 
designs to lift, or shift, speculation into poetry, but the thought is 
hackneyed, or it is, apart from flashes of felicitous phrasing, halting 
and confused: the pure poetry of its few descriptive passages comes 
always as a relief. Arnold was wiser in his choice of poetic themes. 
After 1847 I find nothing until 1863. In this second unhappy 
gap falls the 1850 Commission, which, I suppose, really initiated 
modern Oxford. Separate schools of Natural Science, Law, and 
Modern History had already been inaugurated, and it soon became 
pene to combine any two Honour Schools for the purpose of 
mae a degree. So Lit. Hum. lost its monopoly, but, judging 
cae of 1863, the effect of this and other reforms in the 
ae a : o ae fresh life to philosophical teaching 
eA na ae separate papers on the Republic of Plato, 
ae aes ee of Aristotle, with ‘ gobbets” for comment. 
nie Fe = osophy paper and a Moral Philosophy paper, 
činitel i z < eight out of the twelve questions set are 
modern authority ra ae Philosophy. And once again the only 
vith a Te ee is Bishop Butler. The Logic paper begins 
E disc andi le relations of Logic, Psychology, and Meta- 
4 mvites criticism of the syllogism. It i f 
scope than anything wince YLogism. It is far more general 
ia Paper DE 1C precedes the sixteen-year interval. 
rs to Greek Philo = on the history of philosophy four are 
3 ok ie tes ee but the fifth contains a quotation 
ou not spread ver ead for sixty years, but German philo- 
ae show that the eee across the North Sea. All these 
he "Paper IE O nee of this time no longer wrote on the 


atly iens Tacti 
y fifties, P actice Was abandoned: probably it was in the 
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The remarkable features of the 1863 examinati 
being these. (1) The character of all the questio eat e m 
and genuinely speculative. Despite Pusey and thee 1s un ten vi 
Tests, philosophy is now being philosophical} Still unap >. ati 


philosophy is still of course enormously Prea rey E 
rant, E 


questions on it now cover a really wide range. The z but the 
separate paper on Plato’s Republic is particular arance of A 
Aristotle can be studied at the same time intensel à fican 


gently. Plato at once excites all minds but the least Uninte}, 
With the institution of the Republic as a set book nye uti 
Jowett in the ’fifties—begins, I fancy, the Policy ate APS due tg 

à Ich has by: 
up the best in humane education at Oxford, the policy of as buil 
tenaciously in the syllabus, without regard to the ae 
composition, the greatest works of liberal-minded men a their 
philosophical policy. as 

During the next ten years the influence of J. S, Mil become 
obvious, and in 1865 there first appears the name of Bacon ie 
had died nearly two and a half centuries before, but now that | 
had come into his own he was destined to survive in every Logic 
paper until the Great War. Butler preserves his popularity as a 
moral philosopher. A reference to analytic and synthetic judgments 
an appeal for an explanation of the term “transcendental,” and 
even in 1869 an actual quotation from Kant, herald the tardy 
arrival of German philosophy. 

The period 1870-80 shows an immensely important expansion. 
The History of Philosophy paper becomes less purely classical 
The 1871 paper mentions Descartes, Berkeley, Spinoza, and Kant. 
The Logic paper of the same year ventures to inquire into modality. 
In 1875—just fifteen years after the memorable meeting of the 
British Association at which Huxley told the Bishop of Oxford 
that he would rather be descended from an ape than from oe À 
who employed authority to stifle truth—biology is first jee ? 
a logic question as to the evidence for the hereditary transit S 
of mental qualities. There is also actually a special Ses a 
the philosophy of Kant, due, I presume, to the efforts a el frst 
Caird. In 1876—only forty-six years after his death— z posi: 
appears on the scene. The Logic paper has a question 2 commet 
bility of constructing an a priori system of logic, and mny 
on Hegel’s identification of the real and the ON Jism. 10 188 

The next ten years suggest a steady progress ones adli ; 
there is a question on the hypothetical judgmen T gor c 
possible identity with the categorical is canvass? till in the r | 
the first quite obvious reference to Bradley. Yet s whic gun | 
paper Aristotle, Bacon, and Mill form a ee i] we T 
very slowly before the idealist war of attrition u 
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t War. The “gobbet” questions on the Posterioy 
: e Great um Organum d t vanish until 1006. 
od © he Novum Organum do no : u 90 
5 pe ios and - twenty years from 1894 is chiefly remarkable for 
Bic D, of special subject papers. Besides Kant I find 
, great liam James’s Psychology, Aristotle’s metaphysical 
Res Metaphysics EZH, Descartes, and Spinoza, and also 
he 
political Bee cial subjects have declined, and the Logic paper 
since us etched to bursting point to include new philosophical 
pas been 3 7 at this critical juncture I should like to pause for a 
heories. PU rder to instruct my potential historian. For I think he 
moment 10 ae end of the nineteenth century in order to makea very 
should oe to grip the significance of Oxford in a wider world of 
a à ons No doubt he will have done his best to ascertain 
re ae records the effects during the first seventy-five years 
a ah century of an Oxford education conducted under 
a ae of Literae Humaniores ; but I fancy that what at any rate 
the more middle aged of us still think of as the Oxford ethos was 
largely built up during the last quarter of the century—so far as 
philosophy is concerned, by the English interpretation of a teutonic 
idealism, the roots of which go back as far as Socrates. He will not 
of course be tempted to minimize the Hellenic influence, in which 
the continuous study of Plato has been the most important factor. 
Tam certain that without the Platonic Socrates there would have 
been no Oxford manner; though for the worst of it one need, I 
suppose, as little blame Socrates as one need hold Hegel responsible 
for the Great War, or the founder of Christianity for the Spanish 
Inquisition. But I am sure that without Socrates Oxford would 
ag have seemed both a source of sophistication and critical 
eae the home of lost causes. On the other hand, my historian 
eae a the strongly British cast which for good or for evil 
ae ae » Particularly by Bradley, upon the domesticated 
fim de ee We have with the Greeks a common difference 
na nee in our liking of an amateurish pose... 
and examiners | would be well to collect some evidence from tutors 
the examinatig. that Period as to the conduct and the efficacy of 
t e: process itself. My historian will ask inter alia 
id of mone ae how far the ability to carry in his mind over 
indices ethic can two years a mass of material in various stages 
Bon. fone Mark of the really able man. He will inquire 
i — ht Gen : Who went out into the world after taking their 
ha On in their wince this twenty-five or thirty years, what 
has een nds while they were working for schools, and 
se, effect upon their general outlook. He will, 
at once amid a most befogging cloud of 
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witness, and he will have, too, to compare the ey; 
who entrusted their minds to other Honour Si 
to study the careers of great men in all walks o 
will find it hard to select without caprice, B 
to try. 

When he has completed this task, he will have 

: 3 ; » finall 

something of the post-War period. I do not find it a Y, to sy 
here. It is now possible for two candidates to abies to help hin 
in Lit. Hum. having read no philosophy in conn age Classes A 
alternatives to the Republic and the Nicomachean Ethic though the D 
offered. In Modern Greats two candidates specializing = at rarely, 
need not have opened one book in common save the ma ülosophy f 
works of Kant. Once the same men examined in Divinit u 
Philosophy, Mathematics, and Natural Science. Now he i 
examiners have often to rely largely on their colleagues’ ‘ian ical 
on subjects in which they themselves have not specialized. Davee 
the same difficulty arises nowadays, through inevitable Span 
in all Honour Schools, but in philosophy the threatened break i ; 
continuity makes an especially acute problem. Faith in the old 
main stream of speculation, even as an examinational instrument 
is growing weaker. Philosophy has, indeed, its healthy revolutions 
like all else that is alive, but until we discover the old in what is 
new, it is hard to see what is going to become of philosophy as an 
education for, the ordinary more or less able student. It is often 
said that the purpose of reading philosophy is not to inform a man 
but to make him think, and it is added that an examiner can gener- 
ally gauge a candidate’s ability pretty accurately by his style and 
consistency, however unfamiliar the theory which he is expounding, 
There is much truth in both these contentions, but the lesson a 
thinking is very ill learnt without considerable study of what i 
been thought in the past, and thought through long pii 
steady and consistent speculative striving. by men whose n i 
is as well established as any human reputation can be. The de 
of criticism in vacuo was sufficiently familiar to Plato, an 
study of nineteenth-century examination pape jid to try 8 
reveal a consistent effort to give youth something S01 latins © 
teeth on, which should at the same time be not ae d 
its palate. iggish al 

Not many years ago all this would have ns ut dd 
platitudinous; just the sort of thing which Oxfor o know wit 
not talk about. Now I am less sure. One would like oupi 
print the most up-to-date philosophical tutor set 
minds. My experience as an examiner 1S romiset t 
respect. a T are now often offered us 45 p pave nit 
` of philosophy, but I am far from sure that some 
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f life, Eyen hate P 
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12 acute minds in the past been already prospected and 
py some gu ble. It may be that some fresh concentration of 
o d e ohi is soon to dawn, but at present it looks rather 
hic t link between our philosophical examinations and those 
: the only a soon be the spirit of that injunction to examiners 
of the P z the 1825 statute, and is perhaps even older: “Lenitati 


s S1 : 5 à 
which Bee eam volumus, modo ne ea sit, quae Juniorum socordiae 


n Pat relic of the past would be something. I have no 
tu, 


ia to dispirit my imaginary historian by excessive pessimism, and 
VE time he comes to write his final chapter he will have had 
py the hance to sharpen his insight in dealing with the pre-War 
TT will have had to decide whether there is more of Oxford 
aes irrepressible tartness and the stimulating agnosticism of 
Jowett, the prototype of all good Greats tutors; or in the strenuous, 
even saintly, liberalism of his gentler pupil, T. H. Green, who never- 
theless voiced undergraduate opinion in favour of the biologists 
against the bishops at the meeting of the British Association in 
1860. He will have had to set the smoothly rounded mentality of 
Bernard Bosanquet beside the sterner temper, logically just but 
humanly a trifle fierce, of F. H. Bradley, who called his dog “Pusey” 
inorder that he might vent vicariously upon it his feelings towards 
that remarkable reactionary—an anecdote less sinister for the fact 
that Bradley adored dogs. He will have had to judge whether in 
Ruskin and in our Pre-Raphaelites—save perhaps William Morris 
—there was a certain absence of humour and self-criticism hardly 
asimilable, possibly even hostile, to essential Oxford. Blend the 
artistic and the academic, and too often you get the “arty.” And 
2 7 he have seen in Oscar Wilde? A flash of Oxford’s self, 
ie as too, of Oxford’s native quality? Where will he have 
a oes i E. Housman acquired his manner, Poetic, critical 
ican = ional? In Cambridge? No; rather, I think, in Oxford, 
Examiners nes in Greats, and wrote to the Chairman of 
omitted. Tn oe from which class his name had been accidentally 
found more fee the statesmen of this time, will he have 
ord Curzon oe of Oxford the crushing superiority of 
loyallest of Ost € robust insolence of the first Lord Birkenhead, 
_ Let my hit ord men? . 
the h = onan first answer these questions and the like. Then, 
can confide sue Course without shipwreck through the past, 
Papers of uty leave him Struggling to connect the 1936 Logic 


nci : à 
Mpereq times ent and Modern Greats with our own uncertain 
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I THINK there is scarcely any academic sub: 
; : ; abject regarding wr 
there exists so much general misapprehension as philo & whic 
were to introduce myself to the readers of almost any nee It] 
a professor of chemistry, or of classics, or of music mo 
would have a fairly good general idea of the nature. of m 3 a 
But if I were to introduce myself as a professor of hien 
À suspect that many of them would vaguely associate my a 
with theosophy, or palmistry, or occultism. Very few would 
any notion of what philosophy really is. Even in a university, even 
among the learned themselves, it would be true to say, I think, that 
while the nature of such subjects as mathematics, classics, geology, 
is pretty well understood in a general way even by those who are 
not specialists in them, the nature of philosophy is not. If it is not 
by highly educated people mixed up with palmistry or occultism, 
it is at any rate apt to be regarded as hazy, high-flown talk, 
or as a kind of quibbling disputatiousness, or as the asking of 
vast, vague, and probably unanswerable questions about the 
universe. 
So long as one does not trouble oneself about precisely accurate 
definitions, there is no great difficulty in describing, roughly # 
least, most other subjects; in saying at any rate what they a 
about. Biology is about living organisms. Astronomy 1s about the 
heavenly bodies. Physics is about light, heat, sound, and 50 a 
The universe, man’s total environment, has been cut up, Tani 
less arbitrarily, into sections; and each science takes one sec ae 
its province. Botanists take the plants, zoologists the a? difi- 
astronomers the stars. Thus it comes about that, m spite i 
culties here and there about boundaries, these sciences at 
whole fairly easy to describe at least in a popular T py a 
But the difficulty in describing the nature of pris mn jens? 
precisely from the fact that there is no one section © 
which is more especially its province than any other. npa 
as most of the other sciences do, peg out a claim a ig true a 
tively small area, and leave all the rest untouche orse with De 
sense, that there is nothing anywhere in the FR univers? js! 
philosophy is not concerned, and that the who 
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3 et it has its own special content. And this is a kind 
3 t And the one hand, philosophy is clearly distinguished, 
Ca a ox. On ial content, from all other subjects. On the other 
Po z own S i them all. Clearly, then, philosophy is in some 
| a ecards its relation to other branches of knowledge. 
culiar = tion? What is the place of philosophy in the general 
at is this TE a knowledge? I think it is obvious that this question 
heme of ee answered before one can say what is the place of 


will have in education or in culture generally. And therefore I 
pilosoPey ology for beginning by considering the relation of 
make 00 aP ther branches of knowledge. 


Ë (0) : 3 
y on this subject is that the special function of philo- 
ne 


« to co-ordinate the other branches of knowledge, to knit 
sophy 3S the sciences into a single whole; to treat them in much the 
ee = a central government treats the several departments 
ae e under it—except, of course, that Philosophy has no 
ee al authority. This, I think, or something like it, was Herbert 
es conception of the business of philosophy. 

I do not think this is at all a satisfactory view. It is out of date 
now, and no living philosopher would be likely to accept it. So I 
do not propose to discuss it at length. I will give only one reason 
for rejecting it—one among many which might be given—namely 
that it finds no place for many of the problems which have always 
ben regarded as essentially philosophical. Take, for example, the 
poblem whether the material world is in any way dependent for 
iis existence upon mind. That it is so dependent has often been 
aserted in the past by idealistic philosophers, and is now again 
being asserted by some astronomers and scientists who are also 
amateur philosophers. This problem, which is certainly one of the 
ul and important of all philosophical problems, has no 
= : ion at all with the question how the sciences ought to be 

Tanated. It would therefore be excluded from philosophy by 


t a 
{ © suggested definition. And this definition, therefore, cannot be 
Satisfactory, 


cue more common at the present day, is this. It is said 
À tave not y has for its subject-matter all those problems which 
D Human io +. appropriated by any of the special sciences. 
_ Ut edge is like a tree, with a trunk and many branches. 
the ee Parent stem, is, or Was, philosophy. The branches 
f Mios y Sciences, All knowledge was originally included in 
f Va = Ut as knowledge has grown, it has differentiated itself. 
bean oWwledge of any particular section of the universe 
f {on ee ciently advanced + p : 

D sty, “© Parent St © stand alone, it separated itself off 
© came a separate subject. There are 


certain nu > and be 
er of subjects and problems regarding which our 
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knowledge is so vague and rudimentary that 
; : : z t 
organized themselves into special sciences. T e 
not yet taken over by any science is what 
the present day. I will call this view of the 
the “trunk and branch view.” 

The evidence for this view is as follows. It ig ; 

: an his. | 
that knowledge has grown much in the way de storica] i | 
science has its roots historically in ancient Greece S Moden ; 
the first people in the world to develop the scientific € Greeks we | 
were the first people to ask such questions as: Wi attitude, 
and the stars made of? What size are they? How oa are the guy 
from the earth? You may remember, as a pictures en are they 
astronomy, the assertion of Anaxagoras that the ae Of early 
storie, larger than the Peloponnese—a statement which à -a 
goras into serious trouble with the orthodox Greeks w Anaya 
the sun as a god. The Greeks were also the first people si 
animals and plants in at all a scientific way. They were 3 a 
genuinely theoretical mathematicians. They were the first peo 
to speculate as to whether the many different kinds of matter ee / 
not be ultimately reducible to a single kind of matter. They were it 
originators of the atomic theory, the theory that matter is ultimate 
composed of minute hard indivisible particles without colour, taste, 
or smell. 

But the Greeks, or at any rate the early Greeks, did not di 
tinguish between science and philosophy. The problems of tk 
constitution of matter, the nature of the sun and stars, the properties à 
of the triangle, were regarded by them as philosophical problems 
and were not separated from such purely metaphysical problems ss 
that concerning the nature of God. The scientist and the philosopher 
were in those days one and the same person. Aristotle, the phil | 
sopher, was the founder of the science of biology. Pure nues 
were mostly studied and advanced in the philosophical schools @ | 
such men as Pythagoras and Plato. - mous Wi 

Thus philosophy in those days was practically m mn ost d 
all human culture. Consequently, it was the parent Stem : 
which grew all branches of knowledge. It was only a one mal 
body of knowledge increased beyond the point ae Study 0! 
could master it all, that specialization took place. th sped 
stars broke off from the parent ste 


Le 


o À ay 
Be residue ot pe Yet 
€ Call hi Oso ft 1 
Nature of ae Yat T 


m and pecame 1 


It is commonly added that we can to Some replace 
sort of process going on even now. It 1s only de ani 
forty years that psychology has established a philoso? ië 
science. It used, until then, to be mcu a professo! Ales 
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are signs that aesthetics is shortly about to separate 
4 piks D josophy and become an independent science. 

5 gelf from P e no one can dispute the historical facts just referred 
F’ ow of cours art I do not think that this trunk and branch 
jp, But ae Lae of philosophy and of its relation to other 
theory 7, ny more satisfactory than the view which we pre- 
abject 1S ted. It implies that philosophy has no real content of 
viously TE rilosophy is merely that which is one day going to be 
its g t which is not yet scientific enough. It is rudimentary 


cience, And philosophy therefore has no real content distinct from 
is or ought to be, science. But in my view philosophy has a 
nat +, 


ent of its own, quite distinct from anything that is, or ever 
conte 


science. 3 ; 
a doubt that many problems, which were never properly 


speaking philosophical problems at all, have in the past been 
wrongly jumbled up with philosophy, and that these have gradually 
been sorted out and assigned to their proper spheres. That is all 
that the supposed historical evidence really proves. And no doubt 
psychology is a case in point. But I believe that there is a certain 
wre of philosophical problems, which are in their nature philoso- 
phical, and noi scientific, and which will therefore never be handed 
over to the special sciences, and will always remain what they 
are—philosophy proper. 

As examples I would give all problems regarding the nature of 
what we call valuwes—moral values, artistic values, and so on, I 
think that these can never, however far knowledge advances, become 
the subject-matter of science, or be dealt with by the methods 
Which science adopts in other fields. I cannot here enter into a full 
en of this statement, because it depends essentially upon 
one ees of the function of science and the nature of 
E ee : = But I will say that, as I see it, the sole business 

Wat has hy © describe facts and events, to tell us what happens, 
the Bee ee what will happen. I do not think it is at all 
Sy what 0 ; Science to estimate the value of what happens, to 

vent to happen, or to say that one event is better than 
Sphere of Sh line DE of value fall, in my opinion, within the 

SRE : 
volved, mee os example, tells us that organic species have 

= ce from ape-like ancestors, and originally 
oving sli z scarcely be distinguished from little lumps 
» Of What has = : you see, is an account of actual facts and 
th © evoluti Ctually happened on the planet. It is the busi- 

Se facts and onary biologist to discover and piece together 
them, Ang wt’ and to give, if possible, a complete descrip- 

When he has done that, his task is finished. 
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But now suppose I begin to ask, as reg 
tions as the following: Is the change = “A ion, Such 
change for the better? Is it an advance? Is à Le ge to a 
being than a protozoon, or a higher being than à a Way à ion 
process of change, traced out by the biologist, bees og? ae F 
of change from one indifferent thing to another? o a Proce, ia 
bility—is this whole conception of better and wo Dos 
lower, as applied to evolution, a misconception 2 of higher a À 
these merely. human values, which have no ape ON ke À 
outside human society, no application at any rate to to afin D 
cosmic scale? Is it altogether false, or Meaningless pow onthe D 
ceptions of value to the non-human universe? Or ae SPPly cn. f 
of this matter? 18 the truth 

Such questions of value, I say, fall outside the sphere of biol 
They belong to philosophy. And they will always belong to ogy. 
sophy, and will never, at any time in the future, come to ae 
biology, or to any other science, as the trunk and branch E to 
would have us believe. Or at least this must be so, if what I said 
just now about the nature and functions of science is true, namely 
that the sole function of science is to describe what happens, and 
that it is in no way concerned with the valuation of what happens, 

Of course an individual biologist may very well have opinions 
on these questions. And his opinions may very well be interesting 
and important, although he will have, if his opinion is to be of any 
real value, to take into account many considerations besides his 
bare biological facts, considerations with which biology cannot 
supply him, but with which philosophy can. But however that may 
be, the important point is that, in having such opinions, he has 
really ceased to be a pure biologist, and has become a philosopher. 

I have given the problem of values as an example of a me 
which belongs, and must always belong, to philosophy, In ee 
show that the trunk and branch theory of philosophy, which a 
that philosophy has no content of its own, cannot be ae 
- do not mean to imply that the problem of values Js the sole aa 
of philosophy. I do not mean to say that the reat es 
philosophy and the sciences is that science deals with E pe fat 
philosophy with the valuation of what happens. iy problens ! 
too simple a division of labour. And philosophy has m4 r in ay À 
of its own, which are not scientific, and which yet P wat f 
sense problems of valuation. And I will try n0W r and what’ 
in my opinion, the special nature of philosophy 1 
relations to the sciences are. : 

The view which I advocate may best be 
in my opinion, philosophy is concerned with t 
principles, the attempt to push all knowledge 
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answer ultimate questions; and that it is distinguished 
à the sciences and from all other branches of knowledge by 
poth fron 1 would, in short, define philosophy as the knowledge 
l hi imate principles. d quite rightl is i 

fn yon sil say, and quite rig tly, that this is a very vague 
| o A n. For what is the meaning of the word “ultimate” here? 
À y think it ought to a a And I think perhaps it 
E a be defined by a process o ee ul logical analysis. But I think 
| 00 à better convey to you somet ing of what I mean when I speak 
$ N ate principles and questions if I give you a few examples 

E oft if I attempt the difficult logical feat of defining “ultimate.” 

! a will find, if you take almost any subject of human discourse 
; whether it is a scientific subject or any other—that it leads back 
ei reflection, to problems and questionings of a very fundamental 
Facies, problems and questionings which are not usually con- 
dered at all by those who specialize in that subject. These problems 
constitute, I should say, the special content of philosophy. 

Suppose you take what are generally considered the first principles 
of any branch of knowledge. If you work forwards from those prin- 
ciples, taking them as ultimate, you will find yourself moving among 
the particular details of that branch of knowledge. For example, 
if you take the axioms of geometry (any geometry) as your first 
principles, and work forwards from them, you will find yourself 
among the detailed theorems of that geometry. But if you reflect 
; upon these so-called first principles of any subject, you will generally 
fnd that they are not really ultimate at all, that it is possible to go 
: backwards from them, instead of forwards, and to ask upon what 
; ae ultimate Principles they themselves rest. You may, for example 

ae What is the basis of the axioms of geometry. Are they 
foe aws of the human mind? Or are they laws gathered by 
aie ie experience like most of the ordinary laws of 
H IR 7 . 
conveniences 7 : oe assumptions based upon nothing but 
e the first Ee x they, and on what depends their right to 
n that He See When you proceed backwards 
Du at you had hithert i 
[> vies, a ee ae rto considered to be first 
ich these dead ah or the more ultimate principles 
at I have just beer €n you are in the realm of philosophy. 
| i that it ig ae a saying 1s not only true of mathematics. I 
= ® further exar z branch of human knowledge. And I will 
nce, mpies the specific spheres of morality, art, and 


n th 
f “re : ‘Phere of moralit 


? 


à yew Others w Yy, we commonly say that some actions 
brut Stinction ae Most people take it for granted that there 
Y well wha ae ween right and wrong, and that they know 

ant by these words. And if they discuss moral 
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problems, it is usually some detailed 
application of moral principles which 
a given set of circumstances, right or Wrong in wh Man 
suicide ever justifiable? Would a doctor ever be righ at h 
a deadly drug to a patient suffering from an inca to adm 
undergoing ceaseless physical torture? These are th le q as 
tions which practical moralists generally discuss au Of qu. 
good answers to them all it might be said that we et If We h 
of a complete body of moral knowledge. © 10 pos 

But now suppose that instead of workin 
principles to their detailed application in Ji 
wards. Suppose I raise questions about t 
principles themselves. Suppose I ask: what is the fo 
moral principles? Is it true, for example, that right 
merely those which tend to produce among human bein 
a balance of pleasure and happiness Over pain and unhappiness) 
Or is morality founded upon biological considerations, so that eh 
actions are simply those which tend towards the preservation of the 
species? Or have moral principles some profounder, less obvious 
basis than these ideas would suggest? These, I think, would te 
questions of that very fundamental and ultimate kind Which I 
should call philosophical. 

Exactly similar questions arise from reflection upon the sphere 
of art. In the moral world we have the antithesis of the good and 
the evil. In the artistic world we have the antithesis of the beautiful 
and the ugly, or perhaps, of the artistic and inartistic. These cor- 
ceptions are commonly taken for granted, just as are the conceptions 
of right and wrong. What are usually discussed are questions af 
their detailed application. Is this picture genuinely artistic or not? 
Or is it more artistic than that picture? Is this poem successful or 
not? Is a certain musical composer justified in introducing into 7 
work discords and other innovations which would have se 
predecessors? The attempts to answer questions of this kind co 
tute the branch of knowledge which we call art criticism. ak 

But now suppose that, instead of moving iora ea 
principles of art to their detailed application, we move 
towards their more ultimate foundations. Suppose we ratse 4 
about the nature and validity of the conceptions of t He 
the inartistic themselves. Suppose we ask: What 1s 


question about à 

. the pu IE 
they discuss. Was Parti | 
n'en 


Session 
S forwards fro 
fe, I try to ae 
he foundati 


Moral 
Work back, 


On of these 
Undation of 
actions are 
gs generally 
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53 
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common by a picture; a statue, or a poem, its UU 

pre AE ; are 1 
of them what we call artistic? What is art? e of w 
criteria and foundations? These again wo Pe Er or ats | 
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2 DL ACE OF PHILOSOPHY IN HUMAN CULTURE 
TH 


fimate questions i a i | Fe , but which the 

fu Ras such does not usually consider at all. 
cien for example, the question of the nature and Justification 
mathematical axioms, A e oe referred. Again, science 
or has been 1n oon ayay a concerned with the causes 
4 penomena- What is the hoar T e mo of the planets, 

the evolution of species, Ot OC Ices, ot eclipses, of the pointing 
of net's tail away from the sun? And so on. 
of Fre are all questions of the detailed application of the principle 
of causality. But suppose I ask about the principle of causality 
itself? What, in the first place, is its proper analysis and definition? 
And then, upon what grounds have I the right to assume that the 
same causes must always necessarily 81ve rise to the same effects? 
In that case, it seems to me, I am asking very fundamental and 
ultimate questions, and I should call these questions philosophical. 
Or, to take a very different example, Professor Bridgman, in his 
book on The Logic of Modern Physics, writes regarding science, “The x 
mature of our thinking mechanism essentially colours any picture 
we can form of nature. There is nothing new in the suggestion that 
the world as we know it is to a greater or less extent determined by 


But obviously this Taises very fundamental and ultimate questions 
regarding the relation of our minds and our knowing processes to 


mage, or picture, of the w 
People used to think. But 
Structure of Our minds, it s 
H the world at all. And i 


What the relati 
l should say lon of our knowledge to reality actually is. And that, i 


‘longs to ph 
“et considers, 


OMe of + 
toing banaa tal problems of philosophy, too, are reached by 
he everyday yom _science,.art, morals, or mathematics. but 
V gjy Y knowledge of comment Sense, Butt thi has e 
© illustrate my general contention, ~~ 
for its subject-matter the ultimate 
r branches of knowledge are based; 
knowledge necessarily lead back to, 


One reflects upon their grounds. No 
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matter what subject you study, no matter ‘through w af 
you enter the kingdom of knowledge, Philosophy ina 
background. If this view is accepted, you will see den S in the 
the paradox which I mentioned at the beginning a n explain 
Philosophy has its own special content, these ultimate is 
And yet it is concerned with the whole universe 
with every other subject, because whatever section of th ni 
your special science takes as its province, that oe 
knowledge of it, give rise to philosophical problems, 
Now that we have decided what place philosoph i} 
z P y holds in th 
general scheme of human knowledge, it ought not to be dificul e 
discover its proper place in education. But first of all, Jet zs a 
shortly with a preliminary criticism which is sometimes oa 
Philosophy, it is said, 1s an unpractical study. Science Yields prac- 
tical, tangible, results—the telephone, the steam engine, the electric 
motor. Philosophy yields none, and it has no influence on life. It is 
so to speak, all talk. 
Perhaps I need hardly point out that, as is obvious, University 
subjects fall roughly into two classes, those which are of immediate 
practical utility, such as chemistry and geology, and those which 
are not. These latter, which have no immediate cash value, include 
not only philosophy, but also all literature, the classical languages, 
and the fine arts, not to mention such a subject as religion. These 
so-called unpractical subjects contain most of what is finest and 
noblest in human life, because they are concerned not with the 
production of material wealth, but with the advancement of the 
wealth of the mind. i 
Nor is it true that philosophy has no influence on life. It = 
be easy to show that, even as a preparation for practical life, p r 
sophy has its value, since it sharpens the wits, exercises the ea 
powers, destroys prejudices, and develops the habit of a 
all questions with an open mind. I have seen it stated in ean $ 
so-called practical person, not a philosopher), that the wor. em 
ultimately traceable to the pernicious influence of io 7 + think, 
of Hegel. I do not myself agree with that opimion. > do il 
an absurd caricature of the truth. But it shows that lose? 
perceive what an immense practical influence the P “eset And 
conceptions of a people, or even of an individual, m houet 


: eae piste 
it would be a fascinating study_to follow out-this 


” and the | 


pi 


= jons 0 Jr 
_ __to show lowhat extent-the-wise and the foolish actio n phil 


. alysis» 
have ultimately depended upon what are, m the ee aaa ! 
sophical opinions. But I must leave that field ae eof p 
touched. I must return to my proper subject, the p z 
in education. : ; ning Te 

By education here I do not mean the special tram 
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a competent doctor, engineer, or lawyer, however 
ake 2 pe may be. By education I mean the process of raising 
me" pt tha to the highest level which it is capable of 
puman the process of developing all that is finest and noblest in 
ss of turning out first-class human beings. 
oe education is taken in this sense, 1t 1s not difficult to show 
opty is an essential part of it, and that without some 
at P 
Pure o 


V à : ; 
oe finan culture. If philosophy is, as I have tried to show, 
art 0 


it 


A othin g more 


; rincip Sa : 
Dee which are raised by morals, by religion, by science, by 
pro 


+ and by common sense; is it not obvious that any perfect human 
Bene cannot exclude it? Philosophy is nothing but the most 
Rental kind of thinking which a man can do in any branch of 
study. It lies at the basis of every other subject. It is bound up with 
all human culture, and is therefore an integral part of any complete 
education. 

It is a mistake to think of the different branches of knowledge 
and culture as if they existed in watertight compartments, com- 
pletely independent and isolated from one another. They are, after 
all, products of one and the same human spirit, and a sufficiently 
keen insight will detect one and the same human life unfolding 
itself in them all. Every age has its own peculiar attitude towards 
the problems which man’s environment presents, its own peculiar 
attitude towards the world. This attitude of any age is sometimes 
called the spirit of the age. The spirit of an age expresses itself in a 
diversity of different forms, in the forms of its art, its literature, its 
religion, its science, its politics, and finally its philosophy. These 
nu as will usually be found to have the same essential 
cee 7 18 to say, the philosophy of an age will be found to 
which i a ulosophical form the same attitude towards the world 

x pressed in other forms in its literature, its art, its science. 


tis one and th ; 3 : ; 
; e sam T i 
different ae same life which, in a plant, puts itself forth in the 


Philosoph and branches. And literature, art, science, religion, 
Would = that ae flowers of the human spirit. Consequently I 


abstract for € philosophy of an age crystallizes in its most 
refore à ie ube essential thought and culture of that age, and is 
“amples oe the understanding of that age. Let us give a few 


2 Sophis ae Platitude to say that in Greece the philosophy of 
ens of thou erely crystallized in abstract terms the same ten- 
ep ; 


olitica] Ji f _ as were everywhere making themselves apparent in 
the time, in the dramas of Euripides, and elsewhere. 
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What, again, is the famous Republic of Plato but 
in abstract philosophical form of that ideal of 4 = Xpress 
harmonious personality which is well known to h alanceg 2 
essence of the Greek attitude towards life? 

Another example is to be found in the American philos 
as pragmatism. The essence of this philosophy con known 
ordination of all the higher human activities, such = In its sub. 
art, and religion, to purely practical ends. It judges chee, 
their cash value. Thus it perfectly reflects the predominan, all 
mercial spirit and civilization of the American people. Ntly com. 

Turning to modern Europe, I would draw your atte 
fact that during the nineteenth century the essential cont 
philosophy was identical with the essential content of tee of 
poetry. In philosophy it took the form of idealism, in on and 
romanticism. At the beginning of the nineteenth century there us 
in literature that great outburst of romantic poetry which js =. 
nected with such names as Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Keats i 
the very same moment there dawned in Germany the great age of 
philosophical idealism, and this idealism rose to its greatest heights 
in the system of Hegel. Hegelian idealism expressed in general the 
same human attitude to the world as did the romantic poets, The 
system of Hegel was nothing but a vast elaboration of the idea that 
the finite world in space and time, the world of nature, is not 
ultimately real, is but a shadow, an appearance, beneath which lies 
a deeper, a divine, reality. But this idea is also the very indwelling 
life of poetic romanticism. The spirit of romanticism is epitomized 
in Wordsworth’s famous lines in which he speaks of 


€ 
à 
ave COntaineq i 


ntion to the 


a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 


His vision of the world is the same as Hegel’s vision. 
Wordsworth transmitted throughout the poetry of he romanti 
century. It inspires in varying degrees the work of all the i 
poets, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, Browning, 


2 jnpurné. 
apparently positivistic and anti-religious poet as Swin 


ane Zrish P 


9 t 
W. B. Yeats, and has now been replaced by a very differen anticis 


I 
Parallel, in the nineteenth century, to the street 


which takes its departure from Wordsworth, there #° 
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idealism which has its source in Hegel. It passes 
os0p. Jany to England, inspiring the work of such men as 
35°F from Gern and Bosanquet. It passes over to America in the 
4 ni r radle a d many others. And in them, I should say, it 
Gi o as an original and creative force—notwithstanding 
4 wally ies oat many ang and imitators—to be replaced, once 
i ; ent spirit. 
bya RU different spirit which has now made its appear- 
is Peet ture and philosophy? Well, the present age is 
oth a tic nor romanticist. There has been a violent rebellion 
A Romanticism is now set down as sentimentalism. 
h age is above all anti-sentimental. The repudiation 
And D ism arises ultimately from the fact that the vision of a 
of roman ‘a behind the appearance of the world has been lost. 
deeper es in time and space, the moving masses of matter, 
iia animals and plants and men on the planet, these things, 
a for Wordsworth and Hegel were mere appearances, are now 
ocaimed as the only realities. There is nothing behind them, 
ne them. They are real in their own right. This is the essential 
message which is proclaimed by the most characteristic philosophical 
shool of the present day, the school of the realists. The universe 
ofthe realist can be obtained by taking the universe of the idealist, 
cutting away the inner spiritual essence which lies behind it, and 
kaving only the outward appearance, a sort of lifeless mask, which 
snow declared to be the only reality. There is no “something far 
more deeply interfused, whose dwelling is the light of setting suns.” 
There are merely the setting suns and the clouds, and these are 
‘mposed of oxygen, hydrogen, and what not. 
And is it not exactly the same spirit which informs a great deal 


1050 ical 


neither 
against 


: curent literature? It is no longer the business of literary art to 
‘al “the light which never was on land or sea.” It is now an 
À (0 . 
| ae z an endless procession of externalities ; of smoke and 
Of the streets and the mud in the streets; of offices and 
Deasur nd money and 
S ie Succeeding each other in a kind of bewildering 
Petiences o ese are the realities, the millions of disconnected 
a ab and uninspired life. There is, beneath and 
» ri ”. dwelling spirit to transform them from the 
ti © Sublime, So s 
other the hil Sa 
i p ue realist is saying too. 
On between th iri th 
| type the Present € spirit of the last age and the 
better th or My point is not that the romantic 
an the anti-romantic, or vice versa. I am only 


‘lair of surfaces and externals. Its message is that a man’s life 
Ouses 
ene clothes and hats; of sights and sounds; of 
| tightmare. 
yond ¢ fa dr 
d tot 
ys the literary realist. And this is what 
tiit of Len tenti 
iit, Sht for all ay I am not now taking sides. The realist 
Was 
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concerned to point out that the philosophy Of an 
: f a 

hand, and the literature and art of the age on th 8€ on the, 

express in different forms the essential attitude of a, er, ua] : 
the world, and therefore that their content is the at age tonai 
thesis is, you see, simply that philosophy is à same ; 
human culture, one of the natural modes of expre 
spirit, not something utterly remote and cut off {f 
of knowledge and from the affairs of ordinary 
thing of a few pedants and recluses. yi 

For not only does the essential thought of each aea a 
in philosophy. It expresses itself there, I should say aa ise 
form. For whereas in literature and in art you will fin i es 
dencies of the age expressed diffusely, mixed Up with all ae 
unessentials, in a chaotic jumble, in philosophy san val n d 
crystallized out, reduced to its fundamental principles. It js a i 
too much to say that philosophy is the master key to human culture 
and that in the last resort no full understanding of the great move 
ments of the human spirit—that is to say, no full understanding 
of life itself—is possible without philosophy. And if that is so, an À 
it be any longer doubted that the rôle of philosophy in education 
is vital? 

But there occurs a doubt to one’s mind. It is a common reproach 
against philosophy that it is nothing but an arena of disagreements 
Compare philosophy, it is said, with any of the well-established 
sciences. Among scientists, of course, there are disagreements. But 
each of the sciences nevertheless presents us with a large ani 
growing body of established truths. The sciences, moreover, do not 
remain stationary. They advance triumphantly from discovery to 
discovery. é 

Now if you turn your eyes from science to philosophy, es 
pitiful spectacle meets your gaze! Philosophers cannot > oe 
upon the most elementary principles of their subject. ee N 
divided into numerous hostile camps. Philosophy 1s ne at | 
haphazard jumble of contradictory opinions. There a is, R-- 
thing wrong with a subject which has always been, a y pile > 
such a pass. That is the sort of onslaught which the un T 
sopher has to meet from his friends the scientists. Wha | 
he make? with is f 

I cannot, in the brief space now left to me, deal as ee peadie® f 
subject as I should like to. I can, in fact, give only the 
of what I think would be the adequate reply. eements of pul” | 
. One might, of course, point out that the disag" ere t0 a 
sophers are often greatly exaggerated; that if De agrees the a 
-a list of matters on which practically all i develope 
would probably be surprisingly long; that ta 
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JHE PE other branches of knowledge, has not been chaotic, 
JosophY as ? ell-defined evolution; and that philosophers them- 
NS Se ai cuss the points on which they disagree, and are 
sev those upon which they agree, thus giving an appearance 
gent 0! disagreement than actually exists. There would be some 

mi greater Writes contentions. But such a line of defence would, I 
f ibn al ther a case of special pleading. One has to admit roundly 
ts B pink, be 74 far more disagreement among philosophers than there 
the men of science. What other reply can we make? 

it is somewhat oddly overlooked, by those who make this 

Firstly, f philosophy, that philosophy is not alone in this matter. 
criticism ea there is a remarkably large measure of agreement in 
It is ie hysical sciences. But in the spheres of art, religion, 
the pure ee economics, there is, I should say, as much dis- 
pon F as there is in philosophy. If philosophers are divided into 
i and realists, into rationalists and empiricists, are not 
Kia thinkers divided into conservatives and revolutionaries, 
Pe aniis and fascists, republicans and monarchists? Do they 
not dispute regarding every possible political principle in theory, 
and every possible political decision in practice? Are not American 
economists divided into brain-trusters and anti-brain-trusters? Is 
not the religious world divided into Christians, Muslims, Buddhists? 
In moral questions is there not constant and violent dispute as to 
whether a man in given circumstances ought to have done this 
or that ? 

Now what would you think of anyone who should argue that, 
because there is so much disagreement in the spheres of politics, 
at, religion, economics, morals, therefore politics, art, religion, 
“onomics, morals, are unimportant subjects the study of which 
ae not to be encouraged? Is it not obvious that, in spite of the 
te ments, perhaps because of the disagreements, these are just 

st important subjects in the world, the subjects which ought 


is 


humani being? Why, then, should philosophy be selected for special 

ause of its disagreements? 
Sy, aa perhaps, does not satisfy. It consists, you may 
of Philosoph a lackening of other subjects, not in the whitening 
| lave po ie act does not go to the root of the matter. Let us 
| Sspeak of ieee and so on, to fight their own battles. Let 
many di Sophy alone, and face the issue. Why should there 
Sally in a ns among philosophers, if their subject is 
| Si essence nd and healthy condition? I suggest that the answer 
 Mlentig eo Hollows. There ie a special reason why physical 
Present a more or less united front. They are 


dalin 5 are able to 
Wa S s 
yevath 2 Onderables, with crass matter, in other words 
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with things which can be measured and Weigh 
are dealing nearly always with the quantitative =  Teover 4 
and the questions regarding matter which the aspects o rae i 3 
mostly questions which can be definitely see to à E 
measuring and weighing. These operations © 
accurately performed. And the result is tha 
for the most part be definitely solved. 

But philosophy deals mostly with imponderable 
be measured and weighed, and the questions wee ; 
ask cannot be settled by yardsticks and balances T: Philo 

. : > ; : ake an 
great questions with which philosophers are cone Qi 
world ultimately a product of mind, or is it mind es I tp 
Is there a cosmic purpose, or is there not? Is the = a 
rational, or is there an irreducible element of eo final ft 
What is the significance of the presence of evil in the Hy init) i 
What is the essence of morality? Is there a single ab 2 i 

law or is there not? What is the ultimate nature and ous a 
art, and of the sense of the beautiful? Can any reasonable A 
expect slick answers to these questions as if they were uate 
arithmetic? Can they be answered by means of operations wih I 
foot-rules and chemical retorts? Is it not obvious that there wil 
always be room for differences of opinion on such matters? And 
can we expect more than that we should know what the best minds, 
who have given their lives to these problems, think, notwithstanding 
that, among them too, there may, and indeed must be, different 
views? 

Philosophy is deeply rooted in human life, It reflects, as I have 
tried to show, the essential attitudes of ages and of civilizations to 
the world. And it is little short of idiotic to expect that these attitudes i` 
will not show wide cleavages and divergencies. But this does mean 
that men’s attitudes to the world, and the~philosophies which 
express them, are not among the deepest concerns of human cute à 

Therefore I cannot hold out the hope that to-morrow or à a T 
years, or in fifty years, all philosophers will agree. Only a SEE LR 

; : ding VE f 
will entertain such a hope. And only a shallow understan Je 
condemn philosophy because of this. | 

In any case, all this about the disagreements of Pe cat tT 
for me, merely a side-issue. My main contention 1s Seine se 
is an integral part of human culture, and whether tha pilosop on t 
divided within itself or not, the study of it necesita Pa 
Whether we like it or not, we cannot escape philosop Nes in wat | 
on whatever road of knowledge we travel, philosophy 
for us with its questions. 
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GILBERT RYLE, M.A. 


à ertain emotion of repugnance which I, and I hope a 
"THERE 18 à Fab e philosophers, feel when asked the conventional 
ood ses ou are a philosopher, to what school of thought do 
boston > ee you an Idealist or a Realist, a Platonist or a 
f jou ist or a Pluralist ?”’ 
|. ne ue and conveniently employ these and dozens Of 
| We a ilar party-labels. And the standard histories of philosophy 
a À Me abet us in treating the history of philosophy as a series of 

I z cts between opposing camps or election campaigns between 

val factions. We even come to deem Philosophers as worthy or 
¥ unworthy of study according to the particular isms” of which they 
@ alleged to be, or confess themselves to be partisans. Sometimes _ 
| quite well-meaning persons actually boast of being “orthodox 
… Hegelians” or “orthodox Realists’’ as if the notion of orthodoxy 
| philosophy was a natural and appropriate one. 
| Ifear, too, that in teaching the subject we are prone consciously 
| orunconsciously to give our pupils the impression that they would 

well advised not to inform themselves of the views or the argu- 
= ments of philosophers belonging to this or that school, 
f Nevertheless, I dislike being asked how I cast my vote, and I 
f “ant, if I can, to lay bare the sources of this dislike. But I should 
| at the very start that I am not arguing for eclecticism in 
: philosophica] thinking. To my mind eclecticism is only the most 
It is our form of Coalitionism, a parasite 


in philosophy. 
re never the important philosophic 
to a recognizable party is to be the 
judice in favour of a (usually non- 
E Shia article of belief. To be a “‘so-and-so-ist” is to be philo- 
i : And While I am ready to confess or to be accused 
I ought no more to boast of it than to boast of 
ae mer. I am, that is, prepared to find myself 
is somet ed justly as a “so-and-so-ist,” only I think 
Ss but it ie 8 to be apologetic for. My “ism” exists, 
Ugh not a banner so much as a susceptibility. So 
© nothing in Philosophy corresponding to vote- 
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casting. The question “How do you vote betwe 
that ‘ism’ ?” ought to be dropped in favour of the S ism 
way do your inclinations and biases pull you ben tion “What i 
and that?” Ween th tt 
I. Part of my repugnance comes from this source, T a 
of such and such a school is to cleave to à cere 0 
tenets. And for the school to know itself, or be 
as a special school, the school, say, of Monists o 
tenets must be contestable. In fact, a set of tenets getsi tists, ity | 
5 : 2 its lab | 4 
being opposed. It is usually those who think it false wh Ein f 
it “Realism,” or “Rationalism” or “Berkeleyanism ” a all 
“isms” are unnamed until they are contested. They ae A genera] 
rule, unchampioned until they are contested. #50, asa 
To cleave to an “ism” is then to cleave to a disputab] 
But what is it to cleave to a position? If it means to entertain 
doubts of the truth of the theory, then this is an unforgivat 
irrationality, if the arguments against it have anything in them a 
all. And they will not be arguments if they haven't. It js sheer 
credulity to accept without question a theory which is in any part | 
or degree logically fallacious or imperfect. 
But sometimes a logically valid theory is disputed. Probably | 
there still exist militant circle-squarers. So there would be nothing 
irrational in cleaving to an “ism” the arguments for which were 
logically unassailable, although assailants in fact exist. But what 
would this “cleaving” be? Just seeing that the arguments for the 
theory were valid and those against it were fallacious. On this 
showing, being a Realist, say, would just consist in seeing that 
Idealists reason very foolishly. And there would be no more reas 
for cherishing a school of Realism in philosophy than for fosteng 
a school of non-circle-squarers in geometry. The party 1 i 
contain everyone who could think straight in philosophical D 
No philosophers would be outside it. So it would be no philoso 1 
party at all. ; 
Every “ism” that can get to the point of acquit 
philosophically questionable, and is actually question 
philosophers. And that means that no philosopher ha 
for cleaving to it. Any philosopher should see aa 
logically valid part of its argument; and any ph 7 of its GO 
see and welcome the logically valid parts of the ae ae one 
testants. And there is nothing left which should a 
of the truth of the remainder of those theories— es 
is to be allowed to believe doctrines because he critically is | 
Of course each of us is predisposed to swallow z him; de 
sorts of doctrines which happen to be congenia sitions y 
hygienic to recognize and confess these predisp 
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x Cu “ on which I find underlying my distate for 
A nother Ee tilosophy is this. The central issues between the 
E jabels M Fra turn out, when the fog of the early engage- 
a be extremely refined and even academic differences, 
they often turn out not to be genuine philosophical 
i cher, But I choose not to discuss this point here.) For example, 
| gues either. ued and not, I think, contested that the radical issue 
I has bee? Taits or Absolute Idealists from opposing “schools” 
that splits tion whether relations are or are not internal to their 
pis the gues ae question interests me, and is, I think, soluble. But if 
es Nom pupil what are the radical problems of philosophy, I 
| asked th an easy mind tell him, “Oh, such questions as whether 
| pue propositions are analytic or not.” Or, to take another 
ae I should feel unhappy in saying that one of the major 
i ae discovered by philosophers is the answer to the question that 
alte Platonists and anti-Platonists, namely, that general words 
f ae significant by being proper names of entities (or the negative, 
ifit is preferred). | 
Yet the doctrines of principle (adherence to which, as we shall 
| we, is what constitutes schools of thought) have to be fairly narrow 
ad abstract propositions if the “schools” are to be supposed to be 
tanding for anything in particular. So they have to treat their 
| Shgl-plank election platforms as if they were the radical truths of 
philosophy. The radical topics that philosophy is about have to be 
“presented as of these patterns—whether truths of fact can be 
deduced from a priori premisses (the issue between Rationalism 
a Empiricism), whether “I ought” is compatible with “I had 
a (the issue between Utilitarianism and Intuitionism), 
Ho fee of what I know or think about entails that 
à Realism) ae about it (the issue between one form of Idealism 
| Now doubtle 7d soon. : ; 
re = such questions as these are watershed questions. 
Do €m, SO we shall have to vote on many derivative 
a y that these are the central questions that face 
Teialisty Provokes the comment that they seem very technical 


sis tions. Indeed, they seem to be riddles which we need 
D The chie 1a training in philoso 
f wt ; ruts of the sub 


f kindred credulities could only constitute 


” 


pink that 


phy to appreciate. 
Py, o 20t complain: ject seem to be rather small potatoes, 
n Eh Ht or the mark : aiming because these topics are unfit for the 
| pa lly ne-draw “place; nor yet because they are abstract and 
a No, am = These are merits in a topic of philosophical 
“Sultang ridd] a laining, I think, because questions like these 
“S and not inaugurating riddles. They are special 
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posers which trip us up after we have travelled a 


they are not what set us travelling. To change the S9 On ye 

is the smell of sediment about them, as if they a Tetapho, a 

has left behind it—after ebbing. ere what the at 
e 


3. However these two grounds for girding at se tari 
thought and speech in philosophy are not A + habit 
matter. The real root of my objection is, I thin Be Toot of te | 
take of the nature of philosophical inquiry, I peas that 
expound it in full, but a part of the view is that it No 
discovery. And it seems absurd for discoverers to - io Species y | 
and Tories. Could there be a pro-Tibet and an ant eae Whigs | 
the sphere of geography ? Are there Captain Cook-ites fal a Party n 

But before developing this argument it will be use ful to asenists) 
some possible misinterpretations of the case for which Ta 


Clear aay 
(a) I am as far as possible from deploring or ridiculi m arguing 


in philosophical discussion. There could, in my view E pi 
more unwholesome than unanimity among philosophers, à 
n ê | 

( 


unconvinced are the sharpest critics of an argument, and those who 
are also hostile are its warmest critics. And an argument which Was 
not tested by sharp or warm critics would be at least half untested 
I am only urging that the common motive for unconversion an 
hostility, namely, allegiance to an “ism,” is philosophically unjustii- | 
able and ought to be discountenanced by philosophers. Arguments |; 
should be attacked because they are invalid, not because they ae À | 
“Monistic’”’ or “Pluralistic,” ““Occamistic’”’ or ‘“‘Spinozistic.” 
Philosophy lives by dispute. For dispute is the testing of arguments | q 
But debates under the eyes of Whips test nothing but solidarity. I 
(b) Nor, of course, am I defending the milk-and-water doctrine | t 
that all philosophers are really in the right and really seeing eye | c 
to eye with one another. All philosophers make mistakes, andeve | à 
great philosophers commit howlers. And their mistakes often lie | 4 
undetected for a long time, or, when detected, retain the ce < 
of their disciples for woefully lengthy periods. It is often m 
that a philosopher should be refuted. What is imprope” a = his 
should be discredited for being a Left-Winger, say, > P 9 
fallacies condoned because he is on the side of the "8° 


4 

party of the Right-Centre. ne nes wid |p 

(c) There is one way of dividing philosophers into its 4 
is perfectly legitimate, namely, the classification of them ; aphys 

Moralists, Political Philosophers, Epistemologists, mpatt ea fi 

(maybe), Jurisprudents, and so on. Certainly these uspe ted o dl 

are not watertight, and a philosopher may justly 2° > nes | ù 


save those in his one pet department. But a ™ 
be predominantly excellent in the philosophy ofc 
320. 
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T yeley, in the philosophy of perception. There is nothing 
„ike Ber senismatic about such preoccupations. 
tation F = certain ends, such as those of biography or the history 
up A Be ouzh not those of philosophy itself), it is often useful 
| r, to classify philosophers according to certain general 
and 00 ind or temperaments. There are, we are told, the tender- 
asts © nd the tough-minded among philosophers; or again, there 
pinded € who are constitutionally Platonic and those who are 
are A nally Aristotelian; there are the mystical and the matter- 
oust the “‘inflationists”’ and the “deflationists”’: those of the 
ae ic and those of the engineering casts of mind. The fact that 
ie get a fair measure of agreement between students of diverse 
r how the major philosophic figures ought to be classified under 
sch heads as these is good evidence that the contrast of psycho- 
ical types is not altogether fictitious. To some extent the thoughts 
of the philosophers whom we study are congenial or uncongenial 
ous according to which of the two psychological baskets they are 
drawn from. 
ts | Jf we admit that there is some big difference of psychological 
ed. types of this sort, we can take either of two attitudes towards it. 
ind | Wecan say that one of the qualities of mind is a necessary part of 
ii: | exellence at philosophy, while the other is an insuperable dis- 
nts ability, Or we can say that both are or can be assets—only assets 
sich human beings can seldom, if ever, possess together. Neither 
à get vould ee the existence of philosophical sects. For suppose, 
a oe and, that the prophetic” or tender-minded tempera- 
ww e of philosophic excellence. Then it would follow 
a ei ees or “engineering” temperament 
a | ax non-philose ne i e gulf would be one between philosophers 
“atts Mee z not between one set of philosophers and 
Aon tie ee a o not boast a party of anti-Astrologists.) 
: one = Sees that both temperaments are assets, 
Prophetic ae at philosophy because they are of the 
ae of the a eee e others are excellent at it because they 
: A ue type. Then for the followers of those of 
itWould be K T Sainst those of the other would be as stupid 
ss for a mous ver of poetry to declare war on the lovers of 
blorers. ameer to blackball from his club all maritime 


Prophetic” + ; 
AIS o j emperamen 
| Hlosopher 2 long-sighte í P ent, say, is analogous to 


7 N ss there can be no grounds for a 
| t ors of it, Be Cons” type to join a faction against 
Philos < 1t. For either th E : 
Phen) ‘PAY, in which ey are constitutionally impotent 
i Lists ang a case they can be ignored as we ignore 
ne-tellers; or else they have a special quali- 
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fication for discovering certain sorts of philoso hi ; 
denied to those of the more matter-of-fact D 1C truth Wiig: 
will have a compensating ability to discover S ont cent 
another sort. And in this case, they are relateq ae truth if 
the surgeon, by difference of function and not by co © Physician : | 

But in any case this crude sort of psychologica nflict of Ga 
serve to explain causally why some sorts of pe 
to appreciate either some sorts or any sorts Of philoso hi One of 
ments and questions, and not to feel either some e Phical aro. 
philosophic qualms. It contributes nothing to the Lae Sorts of 
arguments, to the formulation or solution of such ui Of such 
the excitation or appeasing of such qualms, Again, it a OF ty 
causally why certain sorts of philosophers are congenial, explain 
genial to me. It cannot explain what are the philosophical Me E 
or demerits of their work. (Incidentally, on a point of fee 
seems to me that some of the best philosophers have enn i 
temperaments. Plato, for example, “engineers” in the M. 
the Sophist, and the Parmenides. Kant is “prophetic,” perhaps à 
his moral theory. Leibniz is both a formal logician and a “heaven 
sketcher.”’) 

Let us consider more closely than we have yet done what itis 
to be a member of a “school of philosophy” or a champion of an 
“ism” or a disciple of a philosophical teacher. For certainly there 
are people who have been with justice labelled, by others or by 
themselves, as Epicureans, Wolffians, Kantians, Spencerians, 
Bradleians, and the like. We speak familiarly and intelligibly of 
the schools of Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and Occam, and of the schools 
of Hegel, Brentano, and James. Are there not notoriously a Cal 
bridge and a Vienna school? Was there not an Oxford tradition! 

If there hadn’t existed any such churches, claques, 0 dra 
there would have been no sectarian tradition for me to ne 
against. My whole case is that there is a schismatic ee | 
philosophy, and that ‘‘schismatic philosopher” js a contra 
in terms. A Jy abu 

What then is a “follower” ? First, there is the delibera jt is 00! 
sense in which we sometimes use such descriptions, ne : 
the use for which we are looking (namely, the use nr gersti 
might say with pride that he “followed” Hegel, or or disciple i 
We can abusively describe someone as à follower J to him tho® 
Nietzsche, say, who accepts because they are congeni? 5 by! oti 
doctrines of Nietzsche which he understands and a Le 
them the views of everyone else. À man who Oe eee 
views of one philosopher and takes them as 805P* nor à 
to his taste is, of course, neither a philosopher à disc 
philosophy. In this sense of the word to say Iam 
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4 d mean “I prefer to shut my eyes to all doctrines and 
woul those of so-and-so. I prefer also to shut my eyes to 
ju an T ere may be in so-and-so’s theory. I swear in verba 


| & pro defects 


L pri” ht be suggested that what it means to say of someone 

| m xt it der of Epicurus, or a disciple of Kant, is that he 

| athe + that Epicurus (or Kant) says, and nothing that any 
a 


aly i 

eleves í says, save where he echoes Epicurus (or Kant). 
| A pa j Ally definition of “follower” or “disciple.” = 
ve ET He remember all the dicta of any but the least copious 
xh | moone ca hers. And no philosophers are completely consistent. 
ty À à ae best philosophers rebut views which they had themselves 
ain | à 


pelieved. Nor can one disbelieve all the dicta of all other 
once For we cannot read, much less remember and much less 
can, all the dicta of all philosophers. And of those 
+ z read and understand we cannot disbelieve all. For some are 
r a contradictories of some others. And some are obviously 
- en if by “follower’’ we meant someone who is generally disposed 
to believe whatever he reads and remembers from Epicurus (or 
tiş Kant), and is disposed in general to disbelieve what he reads and 
an | remembers from anyone else, we should have to say that such a 
ee | man was a worshipper or a parrot, and no philosopher. For on 
by | such a definition a “follower” would be one who never thought for 
ns, | himself. And there is no room for credence in philosophy. However, 
of | itis obvious that when philosophers or would-be philosophers are 
os D described as “followers” or “disciples,” it is not ordinarily meant 
m: | that they are just unthinking “yes-men.” What else does it mean? 
1? À third possible and more flattering definition of “followers” 
es | Would be this. To follow Aristotle, say, would be to see, after 
igh oul consideration, that Aristotle’s conclusions are true because 
iy at are valid, and also to see, after rational consideration, 
a > er philosophers argue validly for their conclusions. 
fat He this sense no one but a fool could claim to be—and 
tr ay aes ae be—a follower of anybody. For neither Aristotle 
tive ang Le oe has failed to produce at least some defec- 
Philosopher te. ae arguments. Nor is Aristotle or any other 
cing could be = e discoverer of valid arguments. And no human 
“hers tha ine 2 acquainted with all the arguments of all philo- 
Aristote as dismiss all of them save some of those of, 
phil nvalid. 


| Os 
| om « op er, or rather student of philosophy of this type, for 


0 
ee area so-and-so” consists in seeing the validity of so- 
à E this, “pe. Nts, would have rather to describe himself in terms 
OW Aristotle in respect of arguments A, D, and F, 
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but not of his arguments B, C, and E; I al 
respect of his arguments W, Y, and Z, but 
P...V, and X; I also follow Russell on such-ang. a men 
and Kant on such-and-such others. . . .” And th Suc Point 
be, in the ordinary sense of the word, for Ee he w tf 
search, anybody’s “disciple.” But he would be a r are still ; 
For the only bias or parti pris in his outlook st) a Philoso h : 
: ; Would be Fee Pher, 
not of persons or congenial doctrines, but of valid ar ne I favour 

But even this is patently not the sense in which Sate 
claim with pride or thankfulness to be uncompr ee 
sound Hegelians, unswerving Pragmatists, loyal M 
or last-ditch Logical Positivists. To accept the 
and-such a teacher (or group of teachers) 
felt, something more than merely to find 
mind sympathetic, and something less than credulously to end 
every particular dictum or argument that he ever pro ae 

; BES ; : pounded, 
A philosophy, such as Hegelianism or Thomism, is something mo 

S + Te 
definite than a mood, and less definite than a cento of propositions 
ora sorites of special ratiocinations. It is in some way adoptabl 
discardible as a whole. 

A philosophy, that is, is something which has a general trend: 
and it is or else it rests on some dominant structure of argument, 
So it can be in some important sense on the right track, for all that 
much of its detail may be faulty. Its terminology may be loose and 
confused; many of its special arguments may be fallacious or incom- 
plete, and yet as a whole (or “system,” as it is dubbed in its testi- 
monials) the philosophy of so-and-so may have the root of the 
matter in it. Conversely (so this vague theory would hold) the 
philosophy of such-and-such may be altogether on the wrong track, 
and its wrongness be not a whit compensated by the precision pi 
terminology or the cogency of its special arguments. The rottenness 
of the trunk is not excused by the fineness of its foliage. T 

Further, the rightness as a whole of a given philosophy T : 
derive from, though it is probably the source of the congé? ee 
the temperament of its author to us who appreciate is a 
is something rational, and not merely temperamental or ue 
The rightness of, say, Rationalism or Critical Realism Phare 
Criticism, is something for which the ability to t nk suficient 
plus the willingness to think honestly are the necessary ae 
conditions. Monists, therefore, are radically good at ra e 
and Pluralists radically bad at it (or vice versa): i : Be wbich D 
opposing school, championing as they do a pi T in princip. 
the wrong general trend, are the victims of a mista i 
no matter what acumen they may exercise in qt 

Accordingly every school of thought which is © 
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st and does maintain that the opposing school or schools 
res h n are in some Way philosophically unprincipled. For they 
f r to those principles which make its philosophy a philosophy 
pune ~. 
the Hae often let into the secret of what these prin- 
Of no. ie is apt to be an almost Masonic reserve about them. 
ciples are. ities Conservatives, Liberals, and Socialists would 
yst 25 r blood to defend than court disaster by unpadlocking 

… Toanna Southcote’s boxes of principles, so the militant advo- 

iheir Joa the philosophical sects generally prefer to attack one 
cates of derivative tenets than to win each other over by exhibiting 
another se for the seeing of which rationality and honesty are 
those A to be a sufficient condition. 
supp a must be confessed, in justification of this reserve, that 
a these principles are divulged, they are apt to bear a close 
resemblance either to undebatable platitudes, or to dogmatic 
mplusibilities, for neither of which could a man of sense and 
mettle fight with gusto. ; 
‘ But are there such principles? And if there are, are they the 
preserves of cliques? And most important of all, how are they 
established, that is, what makes it reasonable to accept them and 
perversity or blindness to reject them ? 

It can hardly be maintained that they are self-evident axioms 
—lse why does no one publish the first page of our Euclid for us? 
“oreover, they would have either to be self-evident because analytic, 
in which case no thinking man could fail to assent, with a yawn, 
> | ‘othem; or they would have to be self-evident although synthetic. 
> | And the possibility of there existing such truths at all within 


aw can hardly be taken for granted in the face of Hume 
ant. 


No, these doctr 
_ both the bedroc 
“tablished, and 


T 


ines of principle, which constitute (it is supposed) 
k and the cement of any reputable “ism,” are 
rif no re only established, by philosophical argument. 
Y th “sons can be given for them, they should be confessed 


J their à erents t À ; 
liberty to accept or me be sheer dogmas, which philosophers are at 


Olet scone: o reject at the dictates of their palates.) 
gumen Dsider what it is to establish a doctrine by philosophical 
Wo an tt sort of an ar 


MO em fe ce à gument is a philosophical argument ? 
“uments A dismissed Without many words. Philosophical 
-Ht is Induction, and it is not demonstration ordine 
ms to start aoe latter. For we have no agreed or evident 
isi ilosoph, : In the sense of the word “presupposition,” 

nee is to ae IS Concerned with presuppositions, the goal of 
A ig cart eal them. They are not the premisses of its argu- 
only Philosophical argument is not induction, . 
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A philosopher is playing at science who culls 
ments in laboratories. To suppose that a philos 
can be falsified or corroborated by a new empi 
annihilate the difference between philosoph 
sciences. 

Moreover, inductive arguments cannot yield better T 
conclusions, and (I say it dogmatically) no probable - an Probab 
philosophical arguments. Certainly there is an impo Sar 
which a philosopher’s argument may be plausible tha 
obviously invalid. Most philosophical arguments are Be : not 
for us to know that they are completely probative on fret Ifficult 
fiftieth, examination. But we may see that they are piii A 
non-derogatory sense. Something (though we are not aie a 
what) seems to be proved by certain steps (though we are not ail 
clear which), in the argument. But an argument which is plausible 
in this way is not a probable argument; it is an argument whic 
probably (or not improbably) is probative. It has the prima facis 
of a probative argument. 

No, a philosophical argument is neither a piece of induction nor 
a piece of Euclidean deduction. Its pattern may be labelled “dialec 
tical” if we like, though I am not clear that this means anything 
different from “philosophical.” It is or aims at being logically 
rigorous, for self-contradiction is the promised penalty of default 
in it. 

Now the ability to see that a philosophical argument is rigorous of 


has the prima facies of being rigorous is not the perquisite of any 
people are more 


Statistic 


To accept (or reject) those principles on 


trust) in the rigorousness of the arguments is partis philosoph | 


irrational sort. If there are questions of pu rs, namely, © 
there is one task primarily worthy of philosopne ments agai" 
examine the force of the arguments for and of ee E ; 
such principles without a parti pris for or agains ateful for rigor 
principles. Any serious philosopher would be a$ 7 the p 
arguments for as for rigorous arguments tive : 
“Idealism” (say), or “Thomism,” or “Logical poth must - a 
So if the opposition between rival “isms = ontestants uel j 
an opposition on a question of principle, the i i coadjutors ie 
find in each othér the keenest and most helpit i that P” n 
examination of the cogency of the argu ut the a" 
A “Thingummist” who is seriously concerned fae stronge * 
the argument for ‘““Thingummism’’ shou d fin 
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é «“anti-Thingummists” the very test for which he 
0 ther his own argument is rigorous or only plausible. 
p would not be rivals, but coadjutors in dispute. But 
f actual schools towards their rival schools seems to 
attitude 2 different. Content with the case for their own prin- 
a n, as a rule, to ignore the case for the prosecution, 
osition of those sacred principles was a necessary 
i Bee y argument being valid, including, it is to be feared, 
| ndition © ments by which those principles were established. 
he very me sort of attitude is not consciously or deliberately 
Of Oe ich less justified. There could be only two ways of 
adopted, it, if justification was sought. One would be to say that 
eee Mate revelations of principles to selected and privileged 
ger T hat the hapless majority of philosophers are to be pitied 
ER e, through no fault or deficiency of their own, graceless. 
the other would be to admit that principles can be adopted 
according to personal predilection. But the intellectual conscience 
of the better philosophers would forbid them to immunize them- 
glves from criticism by claiming that their principles are above or 
beneath argument. The only heresy in philosophy is the belief that 
there are philosophical orthodoxies. 
ly So far I have spoken as if it was pretty clear what sort of a thing 
it | 2 principle” is. But in fact it is far from clear. The only account 
that I can give is this. A philosophical question is a question of 
a | Principle when it is philosophically much more important than 
y | mst other questions. And the relative importance of philosophical 
e | étions could be explained on these lines that when, given the 
answer to one question, it is at once clear what are the answers, 
h | “of what sort are the answers, to an expanding range of other 
J. | questions, while the answers to any of the latter do not in the same 
is | Ny throw light on the former, then the former is a question of 
o) Pnciple relative to the latter. | 
ae aioe in the case of a range of questions it is clear that 
me oe could be answered, or, perhaps, even be clearly formu- 
Gestion of Be anterior question is answered, then this is a 
che He ee relative to them. The notion is simply that of 
Hestions, It is = logically prior or cardinal to a range of other 
Sone A < pins, but it would be too rash to say that there 
Relations of 1. rst question, or one set of absolutely first questions. 
à to get eae Precedence among questions are moderately 
TE y wide agreement about; but not so about absolute 
~ questio Sept 
| PSophicay a re then is just an important or very important 
à portant is som Ston. And that a question is important or very 


Smething for and against which there can be plausible 
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and sometimes probative arguments. Often it is 
a question is important, though every suggested con 
contested. Solut: 
But there is no difference in kind between a 
and arguments on less important philoso 
of logical rigour demanded is the same. 
Nor must we say that the less important philoso hi 
are not philosophical questions. This would be ce Question 
Certainly there is room in philosophy for ingenui o on diet, 
We need our deft joiners as well as our engineers aa a Points 
Though at the present moment I am inclined to think Pres 
suffering from a spate of over-ingenuity. Indeed, of the es at We are 
infections to-day, over-respectability and over-ingemuity Preval 
sure which is the more enervating complaint. » © M not 


on 


DISCOVERY IN PHILOSOPHY 


It is my opinion that there is an affirmative answer to the cynically 
meant question, “Do philosophers ever discover anything?” The 
allegation that they do not is partly due to the fact that the cham. 
pions of the “isms” never acknowledge defeat. And indeed they ar 
not often defeated. For their battles are usually sham battles. My 
view is simply this. Every rigorous philosophical argument is a 
discovery. And in a looser sense of the word “discovery,” even 
every plausible philosophical argument, is a discovery. A vali 
philosophical argument is itself the revealing of something, and 
something of the sort of which philosophy is the search. Even 
philosopher who produces one new philosophical argument a 
made a philosophical advance. But it is not just the Ta 
his argument which is his discovery; it is the total P a 
that conclusion. (Many histories of philosophy are wort a i 
because they think that, for example, Hume's pulse But i 
presented, like pemmican, by cataloguing his cu 
all we needed to learn from Hume’s thinking could ne cot 
in the dozen odd sentences in which we would state them in bis 
clusions, we should properly blame him for LOA Se em 
ocean of other words. Whereas for his argument the 
in the direction of ellipse.) CO summat 

When a philosopher or his commentator 1s @° ihe ¥ 
what he has discovered, a bad mistake undoes mer 5 
of the question. It assumes that just as the an a ste | 
can be published to the world in a sentence 07 ee philoso i 
stating the new facts that he has discovered, e py does Ty sot 
ought to be able to tell us new facts. But re n hih 1S ) 
cover, or look for, new matters of fact. In a sense, 
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date the philosopher throws new light, but he does not 
wg? elucl formation. And the light that he throws is resident in 
e new a his arguments. Anthologies of the quotable dicta of 
Bie rigour do phers pretend, sometimes, to be encyclopaedias of 
egeat Pe ‘losophy up to date. But they illuminate no o 
Br alts” of philosophy up l y ne 
; í followed the same lines of reasoning as th 
nas not himself § ey 
done. is or something like this, is true, how can there be in 
Pi shy “isms” pitted against “isms” ? If, for example, we take 
pilosoP and Pluralism to be two accredited and antagonistic 
es then the Monist, if he is a philosopher at all, will be bound 
i 'ejther that the case for Pluralism contains some plausible or 
pe T philosophical arguments, so that the Pluralists will have 
ered something which he had missed; or that Pluralism 
contains no philosophical arguments which are either plausible or 
robative, in which case it will not be a philosophical theory at all, 
and will not therefore be an antagonistic philosophical theory. 
Even if he alleges that the case for Monism is probative, while that 
for Pluralism is merely ‘plausible and fallacious—and this would, 
I suppose, usually be the allegation of the one “school” against its 
rival—he should confess that there must have been defects in the 
presentation of the case for Monism, else how could the case for 
Pluralism have looked plausible? How can an argument seem to 
refute a patently unanswerable case? The case for Monism, if really 
unanswerable, ought to be made patently unanswerable. So the 
existence of Pluralists will at least have done philosophy the service 
of advertising the fact that the case for Monism is either answerable 
or not patently unanswerable. In either case the Monist, if he is a 
eae Philosopher, would give the Pluralist the credit for having 
a discovery on a question of principle. And 
‘cud between the “isms” is over, and we are left with a 
se i 5 À 
ee on questions of philosophical importance. Instead 
ne can't argue with Pluralists, for they are philosophically 
a ot » the philosophically minded Monist will say, “I 
ts | only ae HORS with anyone but a Pluralist. He is the 
ents on ae ° is keen to examine the rigorousness of the argu- 
dropped. questions of principle.” And the sect-labels would be 
Ihave sai , 
1d that th, 
res à “ot make kn : 


ces | sense in wh 
> | S un 
In Clear bef 


re is no philosophical information. Philosophers 
own matters of fact which were unknown before. 
me they throw light is that they make clear what 

te, or make obvious things which were previously 


5 ludde, ) 
r ws the aoe the dawning of this desiderated obviousness 
) Mething that § ofa logically rigorous philosophical argument. 


W ; i 
aS obscure becomes obvious to me in the act of 
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seeing the force of a particular philosophica] 
I make a short cut to that clarification by peru z ent, N 
but skipping the reasoning of the argument. SINg the co 

Anyone who appreciates the argument ipso f 
cation. Though, of course, it is often very ie Sets the de À 
involved and abstract arguments, like that es to apres 
Critique of Pure Reason. ich Constitutes i 

But if a philosopher does succeed in findin : 
transmitting to his readers a new and valid piles x himsel an 
then he has made something obvious for Hat argument 
which he has overcome is, apart from collapses of The Obscurit 
from that time on. His arduously achieved us ded 
public truism, and, if it is of any importance, be ao becomes a 
in the diction and the thought of educated people S crystallizes 
the great majority of them have never read a word pa 
historian who wants to find out what Aristotle or Locke “di m, The 
must see what public truisms existed after the philosophe wep 
done which were not even the topic of a clearly recognized k in 
before he began it. Now when such a clarification has benches 
and a previously unseen truism has become a part of the iy 
intellectual equipment of educated men, the discoverer of the truism 
will seem, on retrospect, to have been talking platitudes, And just 
that is his great achievement, so to emancipate men from an 
obscurity that they can regard as a platitude what their pre- 
decessors could not even contemplate clearly enough to regard as 
a paradox. 

Those very parts of the work of Berkeley, say, or Hume, to which 
we vouchsafe an unexcited “Of course,” are the discoveries 0! 
Berkeley and Hume. 

But there can be, and are in fact, no faction-fights about the 
public truisms which are the real legacy of effective philosophie 
We do not marshal ourselves into Liberals and Conservatives about $ 
the points which a philosopher has made obvious. On the cont!) 
we contest about points which he has left contestable, ee 
namely, where he failed to make something obvious. We fig eo 
or against some of his doctrines which are not truisms jus aa 
he has failed to establish them by probative or patently pa ints 
arguments. We enlist ourselves as his “followers © the leadet 
where he was unsuccessful in clarifying something. E À J 
of a party in those very paths where he is still plindfoldec: 

I conclude with a few concessions. Ror ae school 0 

I. Although, as I think, the motive of allegiance ate motivé 
a leader is a non-philosophic and often an anti-philos aera ge 
it may have some good results. Partisanship does elses are BY 
combativeness, and team-spirit, And, when these a 
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. -g into the channels of a non-spurious philosophical 
ce canal ostilities and militancies may aerate the waters and 
te, Ui geful turbines. =. A 
ou lly there is some utility in the superstition that 
Ng pedagog: °? vided into Whigs and Tories. For we can work 
pilosopo i winning propensities of the young, and trick them 
on me chizing by encouraging them to try to “dish” the 
gto pas “scupper” the Hedonists. But this is a dodge for 
pationalis $ amination-philosophy rather than philosophy. 
pe Rim” labels remain, of course, applicable and handy, as 
3 e aa commiseration, or apologia. It is a neat and quick 
pE indicating the blinkers of a would-be philosopher to say, 
: my as not consider such-and-such an argument or type of argu- 
sp but then, poor fellow, he is a die-hard Idealist (or a sound 
ae oe a whole-hogging Pragmatist).”” And we, too, shall be, 
ect justice, allocated to new or old-fangled “isms.” 

n A being human, we are in philosophizing as elsewhere, partial 
to views from irrational motives, such as vanity, personal devotions, 
d f \ocal patriotisms, and race-prejudices. ; 

y [am only urging that the employment of “ism-labels’’ should be 
m | reserved for our intervals of gossip and confession. They should 
$ | not occur in philosophical discussions. 

1 4. À big service that has been done to philosophy by the philo- 
& | sophical sects has been in respect of the technical terminology of 
S D philosophy. Philosophers no more dispense with technical terms 
than do plumbers. But language traps are the source of errors and 


à | confusions in philosophy. So a fairly copious supply of alternative 
d f and disparate founts of jargon is a considerable safeguard. And the 
: occasional essays in inter-translation which occur when, for instance, 
; ê Convinced anti-Thingummist tries to expound or criticize the 


4 ( ws of a Thingummist are admirably fog-dispelling about the 
Rrgons of both, and not infrequently even about the philosophical 

problems themselves. 
ent part of philosophical thinking consists in the 
‘3 Rs ue ont of theories—seeing what would follow from 
compat: theory, how far other theories would or would not be 

tible with it, and so on. 

lives thee x the exploration can be done by a person who firmly 
Wither he ; cory, although he has no good grounds for it. But 
“rationally ee adopts it as a not impossible theory, or is so 
pew Ree A ued with it that it constitutes his inescapable “point of 
Some imes th ollow out its consequences with profit to the subject. 
| Matio © added enthusiasm which comes from belief, however 
lates the exploration where it would have flagged 


f in the Aine Stimu 
re Sen 
“© of that credence. But none the less the disposition to 
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be convinced of ill-founded or unfounded doc 
of well-founded ones, is a “misosophical” dis 
6. It is often claimed that the major “le 
learn from a philosophical leader is not go much at We ough | 
of doctrines as a Method; and what unites a ees doctrine i i | 
about conclusions, but agreement in the practice = unanini 
We are to follow the example, not echo the ou th J 
founders. Now though it is not easy to say what = 
method of philosophizing, it.seems to me clear that Oe bya 
something. If there is more than one method of à does Tean 
more than one strand in the method of philosophizin Paron i 
of a new method or a new strand in the method js one of si 
sorts of discovery that a philosopher can make. € biggest 
However, that a proposed or exhibited method is a 
or the proper method, or part of the proper method of Philosophiz; 
is not a truth of private revelation, or a matter of ee iad 
It is a philosophical proposition, and one on a question of “nn 
ciple.” So a school which claimed to be, and alone to be, on the Tight 
track in virtue of its monopoly of the true Method would only be 


trines, or u 
Position, 
Sson” ¢ 


= 
E 


Ments of the 


Proper method 


a special case of what we considered before, the pretended monopoly 
of philosophical principles. The rival sects would again be separated 
only by rival pretensions, unless they join in exploring the cas 
for and the case against those pretensions. And then they are not 
rivals. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY 
PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY 


£ Wissenschaft und Weltanschaunng,t by Aloys Wenzl, is to 
al explanation of the world which shall give us greater insight 
f y re than either common sense or the natural sciences can give 
| sto its natu Professor Wenzl says in his introduction, springs from the 
| De cohaunne, for insight into the significance-of life, But it 


| TRE purpose 3 
a videa ration 


st dese pe- Fe a desire for rational explanation, and aims at objective 
11 Pie proposes to give a truer, more complete, and more intelligible 
validity: 


ant of reality than appearances provide. This idea of a more intelligible 
Sn tion underlies the whole of Professor Wenzl’s book. We want more 
| cie RES of empirical facts, we want knowledge of reasons (verstehen 
oe Cr or, as he often puts it, insight (einsichtig verstehen). We want 
M hat though things seem to be contingent, they are really necessary. | 
| Diferent types of explanation will satisfy this need. There is mathematical | 
deduction in which propositions follow from axioms. On the other hand, we 
gt insight through awareness of psychical relations, and in particular the 
sation between end and means. Professor Wenzl foreshadows his conclusions 
by pointing out that no mathematical explanation can account for'change. 
Complete understanding of the world is only possible in psychological terms. 

Ishall now give a brief outline of how Professor Wenzl reaches his main ' 
| mnclusions and what they are. It should, however, be understood that his | 
discussion is very detailed. In considering a point, he suggests a number of 
illemative views and discusses each. The second section of this book is 
‘pstemological. There can be no metaphysics unless there is a real world. 
eo Justified in assuming that there is, for our sense experiences guarantee 
ne oe of real things. But they do not tell us about their “inner nature.” 

Bis rane se of this depends on inference, and is expressed in the hypo- 

Bie T by the natural sciences and metaphysics. Professor Wenzl 
but goes cn Ses uses the Imowledge obtained by natural science 
1 ction a it, and this belief determines the scheme of his book. In 
L Tlevant to E ee the conclusions of natural science, in so far as 
relation to FE ysics. In the final sections he considers these conclusions 
that they lead ch other, and the further hypotheses to which he believes 


We sh: : 

Beat oe as Says in his third section, that physics has contributed a 
“Tarances in E Ee for rational explanation. It has explained complex 
i tem constru oo of simple realities. Classical physics treats the world as 
atta entities out of elementary entities and fundamental laws. The 
oy are stric y a Im space and time.though we do not perceive them. 
‘hear Paysics has or and the fundamental laws are mathematical. 
fa whic x athemat: Paced this Picture by another in which we get “ideal 
ret ical structures” forming a four-dimensional continuum 

n translated into quantitative bui 


5 $ 
Papas a tne taa 
| Mon rentes and pe 
Eo rensch a Pychology lead mene 
| tung Weltanschauung, Fe 
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insight we get in awareness of psychological relations | 
believes that empirical facts require us to accept the hypo th Professor Y | 
factor or entelechy, directing organic processes, Tees esis of à a tay 
survey with a detailed discussion of the controversy Has his ie 
and vitalists. The latter base their position on the cca meg sal | 
phenomena which we can sum up as purposive react Of ce = 
situation. These phenomena, Professor Wenzl concludes a to Changes 7 
teleological explanation of some sort, and he finds Drie E Te 
an entelechy the most satisfactory. But the word “entelech a hypot esis of 
has meaning if it stands for a purposive and psycho-physisal à adds, ony 
directs organic development in accordance with a plan. Final actor, Whigh 
sidering psychological problems, in particular the mind-bod y after con. 
and unconscious processes, he supposes there are several subjette set 
individual which unconsciously direct organic and Psychical a e 
ends this section by discussing free-will, and maintains that h ai He 
of undetermined choice. ATE casey 
Professor Wenzl has now reached the point for metaphysical hypothesis 
The survey of empirical conclusions has prešented a number of mee 
There are a number of points which have to be fitted together and, above i 
we have to ask how physical and psychical factors can interact, For physica 
things appear in space and time and can be treated mathematically, and 
psychical beings lack both these properties. How can things so essentially 
different interact with each other. How can we get insight into the interaction 
between physical and psychical? Professor Wenzl finally answers this question 
by a wide extension of the entelechy hypothesis. We are puzzled, he says, by 
a number of facts such as adaptation, unconscious mental processes, the 
development of species, the interaction between physical and psychical. 
They will all be explained if we assume that all reality is psychical, and that 
psychical beings form a hierarchy in which the lower are directed by the 
higher. After accepting this hypothesis, Professor Wenzl develops a 
physics of expression” according to which physical conditions (mathema a 
structures which appear in space and time) express psychical states 
relations. p 7 dl 
Umgang mit Dichtung,: by Johannes Pfeiffer, contains ee ate 
views about poetry, and Dr. Pfeiffer includes a great i ee eau 
illustrate his points. He opens the discussion by es enr 
language, On the one hand we may simply speak about a coat also put 
the other hand the subject may be transformed into, oF Se language" į 
it, be presented in the words. When this transformation coul commun 
poetic. The words then are all important, and no others f a poem is that W 
exactly the same content. Thus the ultimate criterion 0 
cannot translate it without loss. > dei 
We can understand why this is so by consi : o think ame". 
Language which simply speaks about a subject asl a mood 0 its 
but poetry asks us to feeland experience. It CORRE a good © reve! 
(Stimmung) as distinct from an idea. Dr. Pfeiffer Se or gesture. De 
between poetic language and expression through vo counts for ie 
an attitude in the same kind of way. And this ail quid 
translatable. The verbal form is kernel as well ae poth by th? i men 
Dr. Pfeiffer points out that words express à mo ave myth™ ay 
meaning (in a wide sense). On the one hand jjght and Or 
thus for example syllables of high pitch excite n the othe? ha 
» while those of low pitch express care and sorrow: pp. 76 


; ipzig, 193° 
1 Umgang mit Dichtung, Felix Meiner. Leipzig 


eel 
p municat 
ng what is com 
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_ most cases, uses a great many images. This does not 


+ a Le T paints word pictures, for it uses images of movement. 
U a (p08 it Si : express a mood by acting as 
e Yu a A metaphorically, expr y g as symbols. 


tempted to think that a mood is something unim- 
ray, iO R E oa mistakenly think that the solid woth of 
ant à d r in its ideas. But a mood is a self-revelation. It illuminates 
ie Ta depths of experience. And thus the “truth” of a poem lies in 
as a revelation. iteria of poetry. The fir esti 
pu then discusses the cri eria of poetry. The st question we have 
r, Pfeiffer is whether or no it expresses a mood successfully. We 
as Dr. Pfeiffer points out, and thereby show how little 
re. What then are the ways in which a poem can betray itself? 
pious We a uch which he now considers, and about which he makes a 
this is the SORT observations. He classifies his criteria under three pairs 
number r (1) genuine and not genuine (echt and unecht), (2) original and 
of PP ursprünglich and nicht-unsprünglich, (3) gestaltet and geredet. Thus, 
ape, a poem fails to be genuine when there is discord between its 


to ask 
n ta 


ls theme and its tone, and fails to be original when it simply takes over conven- 
all, ‘onal phrases. TE : ge 
cal ae are aesthetic criteria, and it is these which a poem must satisfy in 


the first place. But there are also ultra-aesthetic criteria. We must first ask 
lly whether a poem is successful in its expression, and then whether it expresses 
in | something valuable. Does it reveal a profound or superficial attitude? In 
ion | he former case it means more to us than in the latter. 


by HELEN KNIGHT. 
the D 

cal. 

hat 

u CONTEMPORARY INDIAN PHILOSOPHY: 


This volume, Professor Muirhead tells us in his Foreword, was suggested 
tohim by an Indian friend (his joint editor, we suppose) and welcomed by 
a = “as a continuation of the series on Contemporary British and Con- 
to rey American Philosophy” after having persuaded himself that in 
5 of hd Philosophy is not (as many think) mere tradition, but 
By Partly to a aera owing partly to the inherent genius of the race, 
pit nie ie ilying contact with Western thought, the tree of philosophical 
The oe as recently put forth fresh flowers and fruit.” 

Cannot sta 


me nd a comparison with the twice two volumes it is 
ant to É 7 ” 
ë Continue 


aving earned int and rather confirms the opinion that present-day India, 

| “ences, has mternational fame in art, mathematics, and even natural 

ie dolled in et as yet produced a constructive philosopher likely to be 
a nember th international galaxy. To do it justice we must, however, 
a ly in pou ee the idea of Philosophy as a progressive science has just begun 


ndia to j; 
usurpasse d shake th 
1 

Mtega ibora 


aaa € deep-seated belief in the “ancient wisdom” as 
unsurpassable.2 Only a few decades ago a Brahmin 


r A ; ER 
NESS 7 ogian Philosophy. By M. K. Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore, Swāmi 
Made Vrdranath Dasgu acharyya, G. C. Chatterji, Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Bhagavan 


nay 
a 


D LR" Subrah Pta, Hiralal Haldar, M. Hiriyanna, S. Radhakrishnan, R. D: 
odi | london thea, LE D saver, A. R. Wadia. Edited by S. Radhakrishnan, D.Litt, and 
ood Pera Bars Allen & Unwin Professor Emeritus of the University of Birmingham. 


- Wi “ditor: n, Ltd. i i 7 Philosophy, 
1 ic in gone Ofessor J-E Mug a ee Pp. 375. Price 16s. Library of Philosophy; 


teatha anlat $ e respects ìt very likely è 


the OUT e i 
we Ceng TOM th Carried furth 
of this reve amon V g 


pa 
s. It may, e.g., well be doubted whether the concept 


~ urther than has been done in the Neutral Absolutism 
edantic Spiritual Absolutism) in the Upanisad mentioned at 
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philosopher (descendant and namesake of the famous 
had the courage to frame his own Brahmasitras, 


: : v 
have become crazy. “Die Wahrheit war schon oe a that baie Who ! 
even now the almost general persuasion in India, A nden” (a Vel ty à 


; ll 
in this Dark Age left for the philosopher to do js o T accordi 


best, find a new way to the inheritage of the Past. Consi Jen ae Be i 
before us shows indeed a remarkable Progress. The old Tin, 5 this z the 
by but few of its contributors. Most have successfully n is still a 
transfusion from the West, and some will be found to ee to the the 
themselves from the shackles of orthodoxy. ave entirely fs 
The Foreword informs us that the fourteen essays are “ 
philosophers of about forty-five years of age.” This is a all Written by 


(fortunately). For, as a matter of fact, nine out of the ont tn $ 
are born between 1861 and 1877! It may also be found inten ut 


“besides philosophers known to be attached to Hinduism ete re 
2 Moslems 


were approached, but for different reasons excused themselves ” 
there is a single non-Hindu among the contributors, viz. the irae that 
last essay, who is a Parsee, Or of the 

The volume opens with a credo of Mr, Gandhi covering a Single page. 
Next Rabindranath Tagore gives us an idea of “The Religion of an Artist” 
in a paper full of pithy sayings of which the following may be quoted for 
characterizing his standpoint: “My religion is essentially a poet's religion’: 
“Abstract truth may belong to science and metaphysics, but the world of 
reality belongs to Art”; “The world as an art is the play of the Supreme 
Person revelling in image-making.” The last sentence, as will be noticed, is 
in keeping with the common Vedantic view that the meaning of the world- 
process for an unchanging highest reality can be expressed, if at all, by the 
word /i/a@ (play) only. 

Hereafter come the properly philosophic contributions arranged in the 
alphabetical order of the names of the contributors. Most of the latter give 
also some information, partly quite interesting, of their philosophical evolu- 
tion, which latter is with R. D. Ranade the very subject of his paper (“The 
Evolution of My Own Thought”). It seems convenient to begin our revit 
with the three papers pleading for the Vedanta (Advaita) as the most m 
system of philosophy and then deal with the more independent cona 
of which five are outlines of the system of their respective authors an 
rest engaged in some special problem. oan nda); 

Swami Hiner | of Ramakrishna and successor of ee ) 


HE $ i ; Re istic Ved 
writing on “Hindu Philosophy in India,” extols 2 pene ae sublime 
enal nature of 1 
of thought, an 
tive WOT i 

on 


em’ ol 


Kantian ego, of his forms of intuition and of his categories 
the latter because it proves that the Thing-in-itse 
and that of the subjective world are one. It is the “most í 
philosophy and the best also from the religious point oi er pilosophy is the 
“religion is nothing but the practical side of philosophy 4” P 
theoretical side of religion.” 

Dr. Bhagavan Das, of Benares (born 1869), 
summarizes, in his long paper, “Atma-Vidya, 
after a brief “confession of faith,” his reasons for the @ s 
his several books, such as The Science of Peace, The ee i 
Pranava-Vada or the Science of the Sacred Word, -qlism- on of the 
Organisation, and Ancient Versus Modern Scientific a er champio? 

V. Subrahmanya Iyer, of Mysore (born 1869), is 20 
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2 His paper, “Man’s Interest in Philosophy: an Indian 
danta. he question “What is Philosophy?” to which he answers 
he Indian not opinion (matam) but truth (tattvam) (which 
js for he Buddha, for whom dysti, “view,” i.e. speculation, was 

s of u ns view”). “Progress in philosophy does not mean in 
ount to as of new concepts of ultimate truth, but the starting, as 
(ré tbe cree at higher levels and the finding of less difficult ap- 

adva 4 to the same peak of Tattvam” (p> 323; opposition to 

e paper is engaged with the theory of the “three 

chte): tha-Wwaya, viz. waking, dreaming, deep sleep), which is, according 

7 (avas the back-bone of the idealistic Vedanta. The metaphysical 

ur author, trinity, we are told, has not been understood by Western 

of oe which the waking experience is the only standard of reality. 

PP important to distinguish Awareness from the “T” which belongs only 
[tis aies ich we are aware (mental contents), and Reason from intellect, 
to that R “Reason limited to the experience of waking and dreaming 
mich con which comprehends deep-sleep also, rises above duality.” 
That is to say: “absolute pondi renee in thought or knowledge,” as 
ratually realized in deep-sleep” (1), proves non-duality in existence or being.” 

Hiralal Haldar (late Professor of Philosophy, Calcutta), whose principal 
ublication is Neo-Hegelianism (Heath Cranton, 1927), declines, in his paper 
“Realistic Idealism,” to be described as a Hegelian, though admitting the 
Hegelian basis of his thought (due mainly to the influence of Green and 
(aird), His realism is expressed in the emphatic statement that ‘the 
ty opposition of mind to its object is the very basis of knowledge,” his idealism 
5 f in disallowing to make this opposition absolute—for the latter means 
We f ignoring that “things exist in virtue of the relations in which they stand to 
he | each other” (cf. Lotze)—and qualifying the unity as “‘spirit self-distinguished 

into the knower and the known.” Hegel was wrong in believing “that the 


states. 


te Logic exhaustively discloses the contents of reality”; for “the categories of 
A human knowledge must be supplemented by others not at present known to 
i m i Things existing in time and space and excluding each other are limited, 
a oe a ideality, as minds, they are all-pervading and omniscient.” The 
at | ot a T of the many omnipresent and eternal selves, as held by the Indian 
HR ee systems (Jainism, Samkhya, Nyäya-Vaisesika), is, therefore, 
he | Te y 10 not viewing these as component factors of the one Absolute 


ae ine Absolute cognizes the world in an infinite number of ways 
a, | init without eee of the countless things.the minds of which are confluent 
W, A delight Ai A to their distinctness.” 
Indian phil, y Plain study (the only one, by the way, which makes no use 
he f of Philosor h osophy) is Common-sense Empiricism, by G. C. Chatterji (Professor 
1 at the fest a eee who, after having, during the War, sat in Cambridge 
| can never a aggart, Moore, and Russel, has reached the conviction: 
of which has no b mm to a faith in a Timeless Absolute . . . barren formalism, 
he 5 to reflect Tee AE whatever on the essential task of Philosophy, which 
ive nor an aa are seek to guide and illumine it.” He is “neither a 
da À apr Of extra-immedis idealist.” Perception itself implies for him “the 
p” er. g “invariably a late entities or objects,” every feeling or emotion 
in ase for an « Ae towards an object” (and thus there being no 
I | Reality © holds that iene consciousness”), while as to the nature of the 
jal lin à Consists sole] s E has failed to prove “that the world of external 
ae ea inconsiste, Psychical matters of fact.” Bradley, according to 
his Phi nt in urging that Reality must be mental or spiritual; 


loso 
phy Matter and Mind are really on a par,” which means 
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that it is neither Materialism nor Idealism, but « 

Mr. Russel calls Neutral Monism.” The exact DES ee er more aki 
nature have to be determined by Physical Scien © and n 
Body-Mind problem belongs to those difficulties that not Y Philos ng 
own making”; “that minds can act upon bodies are of the oy Phy, 


of experience from which we should start. As to “y © Versa”; 


alue,” jp a. St 

Ta it i a 
OF Objective pea tie 
Minds, an 
Evolution © 
T, allowing to y 


d this conception 


n) aS an 


E 


“Getting sick of Absolutism” in favour of Emergent Evol: 
also the lot of another Cambridge student, viz. the now y entio has been 
of Indian Philosophy, Surendranath Dasgupta (Princi well-known historią 

i pal of th n 
College, Calcutta), whose thoughtful paper, “Philosoph © Sanskrit 
Emergence,” is his début as a constructive philosopher i eee Dependent 
of the name can according to him be only one based on Te Worthy 
experience and such metaphysical concepts as can explain Ba field of 
therefore declines not only Spinoza and Hegel, viz, for here He 
a priori notions, but also the Vedanta in that it confines itself to eel from 
kinds of experience. He does not admit either that experience shows te 
unchangeable perceiver or any unchanging entity at all and agrees Hie 
Buddhists in looking at “mind” as a series of processes, but against then 
holds (with Moore) that awareness and its objects are two different things, 4s 
to causality, he declines the two views (common in India) of the identity of 
the causal entity with the effect (which means denying the process as such) 
and as the causal process as a making explicit what was implicit (whichis 
deduction and not causation) and regards, with the Nyäya and Buddhist 
philosophy, the effect as a new emergence. The term ‘dependent emergence” 
looks, indeed, like a literal translation of the much-discussed Buddhist tem 
pratityasamutpada. The complicated elaboration of the theory can be only 
hinted at in the following. The causal elements or diverse relations involvel 
in a causal process, when leading up to an emergent quality or relation or 
relational complexes, are called by our author, for the sake of conveniens, 
the “basis” of the emergents. The basis may but need not be a constituent 
of the emergents, and even, if it is not, may remain as a co-operative nog 
in a certain sense. The relation between the basis and the emergent qu 
is “unique and inscrutable.” “Relations exist as ultimate facts, ee 
qualitative nature of the fact is nothing but the emergence of ce “i and- 
relations from relational complexes.” “Relations are both a are 
internal; when they contribute to the projection of an ee us once 
internal, and when they do not, they are external.” It oan of it 
more of the Buddhist formula of causation, viz. the interdep > sciousness. 
two links called “name-and-form” (= mind-and-body) and ee emerge! 
when we read that, while ‘the body-complex is the basis 0 neither of the 
life,” it is “itself also an emergent of the life-process-compl™ | ugetermin? 
two being intelligible as prior to the other, and both of ne of course. 
by the mind-complex. In epistemology our author adyoca® in o Kant, 
psychological attitude (with no consideration of graa ¢ pnowlede". 
sense) and, in particular, what he calls the “denotative ma th 
teaching that our knowledge does not correspond wi to. The PAP 
denotates it only like a word denoting the thing it refers © 
cludes with a discussion of “value” and ‘‘purpose. 
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rofessor of Philosophy, Mysore) is one more Indian (Parsee) 


d (Oxford and Cambridge) and left cold by “the Absolute 


W 

a Mi ae “Bosanquet type,” though he “could never be anything 
he on of Brac fis “Pragmatic Idealism” may be called Vedantic in so far 
Ys ge Ideal st. + “God is the personified aspect of the Absolute, the mind 
un ws cording ee lives and moves’’; and it is Indian also in accepting as 
in | m ich every tht Se tion of the problem of evil the belief in Karma and 

| p AE satisfacto y is, however, thoroughly un-Indian in (1) advocating an 
k netenps beni baal f is growing,” because “the growth of the parts cannot 
oi f spsolute tha whole—the Absolute—if there is a real organic relationship 
ls hit affect Ce and its parts”; and (2) strongly rejecting asceticism as a 
a petween the e evil and recommending instead the development of a 
cen D ness of the brotherhood O ien ; 
ian À est Ranade (Professor of Philosophy, Allahabad) regrets having no com- 
it R.D. tem of his own to offer and invites us to guess, from extracts from 
m ete ate os in chronological order, what it might become like. His evolution, 
thy his pe in his paper, “The Evolution of My Own Thought,” begins with 
ot | soit tual monadism and reaches in his latest work (reviewed in Philosophy, 
He | asp Bei f.) a monistic Vedanta with emphasis on mystical experience. 
om a it Bhattacharyya (Professor of Philosophy, Calcutta) gives us his 
cial Concept of Philosophy, by which he holds to go “on the negative side . . . 
a 


much further than Kant,” while on the positive side toning down his 
aosticism. He declares philosophy to be threefold, viz. “philosophy of the 
object,” “philosophy of the spirit,” and “philosophy of truth,” corresponding 
respectively with the three higher “grades of thought” called by him “pure 
objective,” “spiritual,” and “transcendental.” Philosophy, then, is not con- 
cemed with the lowest grade of thought, viz. “empirical thought” which 
ivolves “reference to an object which is perceived or imagined to be per- 
ved.” “The contents of these four grades of thought may be provisionally 
alld fact, self-subsistence,: reality and truth.” The object, philosophically, 
"is distinguished from the object as ‘fact’ (i.e. in science) by being intelligible 
oly in reference to the subject.” “Spiritual consciousness is not mere con- 
“tousness of reality but is reality itself.” It is “introspection” = “enjoying 
ee: i.e. “a form of the theoretic consciousness that implies an 
Se re of the objective attitude.” It includes religious experience as a 
Ru. ot the over-personal self. But it differs from “transcendental 
isthe an y 1S enjoyed but truth is not.” “Transcendental thought 
ubjective,” ; so consciousness of a content that is neither objective nor 
à. | Advaita) Nets: o the Absolute, which “is conceived rigorously as truth in 
À i € Teopeni âānta.” This position is claimed by the author to be “practically 
a thought an ee ‘on entire epistemological question of the meaning of 
5 | Whinkable Ars eens because it means “on the one hand that the self is 
; x Object of faith e other that while actually it is not known and is only 

Inking,» Sane Wc have to admit the possibility of knowing it without 
he ae thougit wo - - . including logic and epistemology is not 


d“ - try ay 
: ellent, 74 (late Profess . En : 
be The t interpreter Be aes of Sanskrit, Mysore), critical editor and 


a ing Problem of Truth” Philosophical classics, proposes in his paper, 

e" TO on this s bi. not to discuss exclusively, as is generally the case 

ae * tO the aoe ject, the nature of ultimate truth only, but rather 

"AR wi rar em by first of all discussing knowledge “distinguished 
FAI co 

“na ° Author seeng $ sa apparently, in the sense of ‘existence in correlation to a 

ased on the ae had in his mind some such Sanskrit compound as 
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as either true or false from the common-sense Point of 
venient starting-point for this in the two Mimämsa y 
error respectively as incomplete apprehension an mi E degn a 
set forth already by the author on Pp. 313 f. of his book Sa Pprehensig Sc ' 
1933, pp. 305 Í.) and from them proceeds to deal wi = 
of truth, and absolute truth. Knowledge is made “true” 
harmonize with the rest of our experience. But ana al b i 
relations, may be false (‘perspectives of the real”). An So, like g jects 

: - ; y truth and 
regarded as relatively false. Still, to avoid universal sceptici eve Thay he 
recognize an absolute standard by which knowledge is hae We have to 
in the idea of comprehensiveness: the several kinds of t ae ed. This bring 
as representing degrees of truth, “a higher degree of it may be viewed 
completeness in the view it gives of reality.” Meaning 

Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy (of the Museum of Fine 
contributes a paper “On the Pertinence of Philosophy,” consist; 

i & Tee , Sting 
chapters headed, respectively, “Definition and Status of Philoso, Of to 
Wisdom,” and “How Divers Wisdoms have considered a > 
paper is abstruse and overloaded with details and footnotes, as ee The 
most of the many writings of the learned author. Chapter r is se 
the kinds of philosophy (including “revealed truth”) and the Heat 
religion and metaphysics.” “The most urgent practical problem to be tte 
by the philosopher . . . is to be recognized in a control and revision of the 
principles of comparative religion, the true end of which . . . should be to 
demonstrate the common metaphysical basis of all religions.” Chapter 2 
considers, among other things, ‘‘aeviternity” as the state of being, eg, of the 
so-called angels (devas) who are eternal as regards the immutability of their 
nature and understanding, but still partake of time in regard to their aware- 
ness of before and after, etc., and their independence of local motion. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan (Vice-Chancellor and Professor of Philosophy, 
Andhra University, Waltair), writing on “The Spirit of Man,” pleads for the 
necessity of a religious revival and (x) discusses the religious implications of 
metaphysics. Though in India, according to him, “philosophy is essentially 
practical, dealing as it does with the fundamental anxieties of mi 
beings,” the neglect, by Indians generally, of the “essential duty of 2 
to men” shows that they “have not the slightest idea of the oe Pee 
religion.” “Religion may start with the individual, but it must i a at with! 
ship.” There is a need for a “religion of the spirit.” How can e immediate 
By raising the human mind to its “spiritual status,” 1e. ete intuitive 
intuition of his unity with the eternal.” “We must recapture +a This dos 
powers that have been allowed to go astray in the stress ci Ï 
not mean “anti-intellectualism.” “Intuition which TEDOS D 
Being “the response of the whole man to reality, Anie it 
of reason also.” “It stands to intellect as a whole to a n by cannot ign" 
source of thought to the created categories.” (2) a Es 
the testimony of religious experience to the nature vil A 5 | 
“For philosophy of religion, the central problem 1s to ee of the supre” | 
conflicting views of the supreme as eternally complete Be 
the self-determining principle manifesting in the t 
define the relation between the Absolute and God. ay from DO à js the 
wants to be understood in a somewhat different Th divine, st 
and Bradley. “While the Absolute is the transcen t informs nd g the | 
cosmic divine.” “God is the . . . consciousness tha 
the world, . . . its ground, which as a thou 
_ Absolute lies beyond the world in the universal cons¢ 
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a creative personality acting on an environment which, 
n God, is not God.” “The Absolute is joy; God is love.” 
Mende nd transcendence does not arise with reference 
| iboto gestion OF, “when the creator and the created coincide, God lapses 


e 

; only P 
«God can endent (9) 
de immanence a 


” (For the description of the Absolute as “joy” compare 
Dot Absolute described as sai-cit-änanda, i.e. “being, spirit, joy,” 

TT yedantic + sentence, the end of the first chapter of Nrsimhottaratapaniya- 
Aine the ae the Absolute, called the Fourth, viz.in regard to the “three 
f pganisad © hone d above, is characterized as “‘world-extinguishing” and 
| sa wallowing,” isvara-grasa.) 


u 
1 psolute: 
to á Absolute. 


F. OTTO SCHRADER. 
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Creative Morality. By Louis ARNAUD REID, D.Litt., Profe | 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Durham at SSOT of Mentel | 
Newcastle. London: George Allen & Unwin Lt Strong Coin | 
Price 10s. 6d. net.) STE a 


Professor Reid leaves us in no doubt as to his view 


S On the co 


w — A 


ethical inquiry. In his Introductory Chapter he contrasts two ae à i | 
methods, that of abstraction, appropriate to mathematics Philosophie 


Ss 


which proceeds from special aspects of the world of ee pure logi 
construction of precisely defined concepts, to a knowledge sen by logia f 
relationships; and the converse method, which works not from ai mut f 
but from whole to part, clinging resolutely to the concrete in whole, 
which these abstract concepts were derived, by means of intuitions = {rom 
indeed on the higher levels by intellectual analysis, but preserving eae 
immediate contact with the original object of apprehension; and i 
himself to be in favour of the latter. He is fully aware that many, over a 
above the Logical Analyst, will anathematize him for his choice; but even the f 
metaphysical worm will sometimes turn, and challenge the claims of logical 
formalism with the claims of life. If—such is Professor Reid’s contention- 
the notions of Right, Duty, Good, which all agree to be fundamental in 
ethics, are studied in their concrete setting in man’s moral practice, they will 
be found to be “expressive” of a system of meaning that carries us far beyond 
any abstract definition—indeed, whether they are definable or not is of quit 
secondary importance—and far beyond the limits of the particular actions 
to which they are applied. For on the one hand, their meaning is grasped by 
an intuition that is not merely intellectual, but an activity of a mans entire 
personality, including his emotions and his will. We are all familiar m 
Professor Alexander’s doctrine that we come to know by acting and ue 
Bergson’s that the deeper emotions are pregnant with Tepe ee 
even beliefs, which have as good a claim as any other to reve a : "ed 
_ Reid distinguishes the “language of emotion” from the “emotive T d 
the Logical Positivists, in that the former is the expression p 
emotional state of mind,” which includes cognition and con aa tae (30) 
conveys information of significance, and never mere ne 
Further and this is the authors main thesis, developed < 
book. a concrete view of moral action shows it to d ae 
vision, however vague and indeterminate, of an ideal 2s , 
immanent in and transcendent of the agen ea full a 
work Creative Morahty, using the term “creation wi 
ambiguity and limitations (107-9), in that sense mi z 
in which we apply it to the activity of the artist. or “dynamic 
tells us (107), much what M. Bergson means by 0P°? 


a A 5 2 D a tio: 
“Creative morality is embodiment in intentional ac wa 
ited in concre 


A wm ce 


SH Se Se 


pee’ al Samy ro pe 


nv tm nm gr 


meee oo 


0 


significant good” (147). Morality is exhibited 7 philosophical é 
illustrating what Professor Collingwood, in his à an advan“ 
called a Scale of Forms; and each step in the ascen ie 


is a 
F 3 : A e scale } 
siveness or creativeness. The highest grade in th 


praxis inspired by religion. 
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; ee of course, depends on the way in which this doctrine is verified 
ere RE, ay say at once that the further the argument proceeds, the 
detail: Me convincing does it prove. Professor Reid takes his start 

f cases an e ve familiar 1n recent ethical discussions, of the relation 
| e issue, d Good. His own view may be summarised as allied to that 
etree eat and Professor Stocks, though with somewhat more liberal 


are told, is intrinsic to moral action, being constitutive and not 
pigntness, al (152-3); but it stands also in intrinsic relation to goodness, 
a consequential or, in Dr. Ross’s phrase, a toti-resultant character 
Of course, this does not imply that rightness means conduciveness 
pot) or that the relation between them is one of external means to end. 
to 800 de Reid devotes much care in the earlier chapters to rebutting this 
ee a tion. But the content of duty is that “of my opinion of the optimific”’ 
ee fessor Reid accepts Professor Prichard’s more recent doctrine that 
aT) jon amenable to moral judgment is the “setting ourselves” to do 
n ething rather than the actual production of a result, that it is, in other 
vords, the “intention” ; though he argues, in our opinion convincingly, against 
Prichard and Ross (as Mr. Joseph aleo has done) that motive is integral to 
ihe action thus intentionally understood. Every action,” he writes, “is a 
continuous whole, from its inner side to its outer, the inner side being motive 
and the outer being intention (74). If this be not so, then Professor Prichard’s 
view that what ethics is concerned with is the setting of ourselves to do an 
action, is “less than the needle point of an abstraction” (75). True, ought 
implies can, and we cannot always summon motives at will; but we can 
sometimes, and when we can it is part of our duty to evoke them. The kernel 
of Professor Reid’s admirable discussion in chapters 3 and 4 is contained 
inthe following sentences (67): “I ought (to do what?)—to do my duty (what 
isthe content of my duty ?)—which is to act according to my opinion of the 
Right, from the best motive it is now possible for me to summon. Right 
action is the best possible action under the circumstances, best from the 
er of view of objective effectiveness for good, and best subjectively in that 
: : eso of the best kind of character moved by the best kind of motive.” 
anes oe that in ethics the problem of good is always the supreme 
E ee and in chapter 10 he posits as the “two fundamental judg- 
ae ue which seem both to be necessary presuppositions of any 
ti) (i) moe acting at all, and to be immediately assented to as true” 
that 1 cite 5 are in the world qualities of better and worse, and (ii) 
Prently. The Promote the better (or best). Of this second intuition more 
situation in ee = that right and duty, being what befits the practical 
on Sat of good, do not merely imply “desire for the realization 
dominating UM Of particular good” in the gi ituation, but à 
| otinating ideal sexta given situation, but express “a 
À imosible to See ment whose depth and significance it may be quite 
® content for ae and impossible to state” (114). This ideal furnishes 
| sent is found to hone principle of duty, which on the higher levels of 
almost wh e more and more subservient to content, and in religion 


Bis Semel into the love of God. 
1 ae this bare outline ee they may serve incidentally to fill certain 
ia bject “Tight”. ar tofessor Reid has no illusions about the ambiguity 
t e a 
«Ought» oe Subjectiv 
À sot 
S ith 


S clear from the distinction already cited between the 
duty” to fee of optimific value and the restriction of 
action for eee € latter (56). Ought implies can; and, seeing that the 
Samora] Diese. largely uncontrollable and beyond our ken, how 


n to do what is really right (i.e. objectively optimific) ? 
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Right, we are told, is transitive, a bridge between m 
which, though relevant to morality, lie outside it 55-6 ty ang io. 
by the “relevance” of what admittedly lies outside me But What ig its 
ment? If I do my duty and the uncontrollable results pres of Mora] tt 
but the reverse, my act is wrong only ina wholly sion nee to be No ce 
the only sense relevant to morals. Professor Reid ane Sense an vont 
at all costs the objectivity of right; but this anxiety is a anxious t we 
through reflections on the realm of ideal value tather eee to be alle 
fact. True, we are told that “rightness is not itself a value a On the Tealm of 
of a fact possessing value,” and that “judgment of Agee 18 the 
judgment of value, but judgment of fact” (153). But isah SS is 
as “rightness” at all? To determine it as what is 
situation is either morally irrelevant or (if morally fitting be m 
: à é ean 
gous; it merely carries us back to the controversies of the eighteenth 
and to Fielding’s portrait of the Reverend Mr. Square. Is it noes Century 
the word “right” to be excluded from the discussion, as se time for 
darken counsel; and for attention to be fixed on the concrete fact pad to 
experience, “I ought, or ought not, to do this”? It then becomes ee a 
obligatoriness (to say nothing of “rightness”) is no character of actin 
constitutive or consequential, but the recognition by a personal subject 
of a categorical imperative. 
Secondly, as regards the term “good.” Professor Reid follows Dr, Ros 
in holding that goodness is a toti-resultant property of facts in preference io 
Mr. Joseph’s view that it is not a quality of the subject, but its form (149-52), 
To say, as does Mr. Joseph, that the goodness of the poem is identical with the 
poem and “that the only definition of its goodness is really the poem itself 
is perhaps precarious; but Professor Reid presses his objection too hard when 
he charges the writer with tautology. Mr. Joseph is not in the habit of making 
tautological assertions; he leaves that to Dr. Wittgenstein and the Logical 
Positivists. What he means is that the goodness is not one property side by 
side with others, but that, in Cook Wilson’s phrase, it ‘covers the whole being 
of the subject. If this be so, it can hardly be consequential. Whatever we el 
say about finite goods like a poem, in the case of God goodness is a 
tutive; as Mr. Joseph himself points out, that God is good means nof = 
has but that He is goodness. Moreover, on the highest plane of buman a ee 
the virtus infusa of the scolastics, expressly referred to by Ro de ae 
(caritas) is declared to be the form which inspires and panim pe juste | 
character and practice of the Christian believer. And this ne book. The 
view developed to such good purpose in the later chapi T ; 
_earlier identification of the formal principle in morality Ta o aa 
goodness supplies the content, calls for revision; love of ee Once more 
in a higher degree, gives form to moral and religious ek the fact possesses 
rightness be the constituent character “‘by virtue of whic ia] on the 
goodness or value” (153), the goodness or value be ae c 
tightness, what is this but a reversal of Professor 9 jf rightness be mi 
through the subordination of “good” to “right”? BR np 
the ground of a thing’s goodness, can the “I ough n “rigorismo 
good,” or the desired escape be found from the Kantia ve recut: 
duty’s sake’ ’’? (163-4). men USI” say, 
No: Kant ee à easily dismissed: expellas pon rather, et” 
Our third criticism concerns the relation between Be » where the 
duty—and good. That “the good ought to be ae greater g00 ip passe 
the setting ourselves to do, lies in our power, an t truth. we not? 
‘the lesser—this is, for Professor Reid, a self-eviden 
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. g remarks On the Seinsollen (x 54-6), with critical reference to 
ee “ought-to-be,”” he holds, is meaningless apart from the 

ann; the nd though legitimate as a corollary from goodness, is not 
8 ae petween good and duty. Here the connection is imme- 
cequitod o LE to say directly “You should do X,’ and if a reason is re- 
A . “it 1S wer is ‘Because X is good,’ or ‘X will be good if you do it’ ” 
: pe ans ? Are not sense of duty and love of ideal good distinct as 


ives, 
motlv 
consider them 


a “the broa 


di tb 
To vindicate that in all acts prompted by love sense of duty is unconsciously 


pour he surface. ‘Without some sense of duty (of the ‘due’) the 


morality à Fo the difference between conscientious action or action from a 
and the other two types’’—i.e. action from desire of good 
sire of pleasure—‘‘is really a difference between morally good 
nes of action at all.” For if the latter are “desires independent of the ` 
att and influence of duty, they are not morally good actions at all” (129). 
Yes, ii with Kant, we limit morality to acts done for duty’s sake—and there 
ismuch to be said for this restriction ; though, if we adopt it, we must recognize, 
as Kant did not, the equal, and possibly superior, value of acts done sub 
ratione boni, without consciousness of obligation. But an act motived by love 
ofa rational good needs no infusion of duty to be redeemed from impulse. 
As Professor Reid says elsewhere, “in making a judgment ‘This is good’ . . . 
we pass . . . to underlying principles” (168). Of course, love of good needs 
regulation by sense of duty, when in a given case it tends beyond the mark, 
though where the object is good absolute or God, excess of love is hardly 
possible; but the sense of duty, when thus provoked, must surely be conscious 
and explicit. The motive, in the given case, is now not love, but obligation. 
Nor is desire of pleasure to be confused, as Professor Reid seems to confie 
it(e.8. 126, 188), with love of good, though on a lower moral plane; for good, 
like duty, is a regulative principle, distinct in kind from the natural impulses 
which serve as material to its informing activity. Desire of pleasure, sense of 
obligation, the love of God are not different levels of dutiful or moral actions 
su 3 the man who does his duty without the inspiration of love to be 
li a defective, an unprofitable servant” (131). Love may 
his obli ae 8 ler motive—that is another question; but the man who fulfils 
worth, À : ae simply because he knows he ought displays therein his moral 
to pay a Gas us elsewhere admits, ‘‘it is absolutely and entirely moral 
_ Mattended p aot tradesman” (136), but normally at least the payment is 
| Talize the Aa emotion of love. Professor Reid hardly seems to us to 
"Pon goog Cy ee of duty. In itself, and not through its dependence 
i » it is a self-transcending principle. Further, in willing each 
luty done is à nae therein will duty universal. It is surely error to say: “A 
this lo thes noe done, but love must go on expressing itself, and without 
ine anythin a might at a stretch be called pluralistic, love monistic”? 
Du inexhaustint itis the other way round; the “ought” goes on expressing 
| the Scolasticg oe while loye—not even excepting the love of God—is, 
i Nor | €ctive coor eas of the absolute good as reflected in finite 
«0 doe eer ` 1$ therefore at least in hoc praesenti statu, pluralistic. 
Boog -wotAlity js ie need to have recourse to good for its content. True, 
alike ay £ aways individual, historical, unique” (133). Duty and 


e 5 Sas E 
ormal; but it is equally true that both alike individualize 
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themselves of their own power in the presence of Particular « 
The dualism of ethical ideals to which these (and o Fhe, ar Situations 
a dualism to be resolved only by religion on lines which latin ot fag, 
indicates (231), is, we know, anathema to most philoso ee author Point if) 
like Professor Reid, deny its existence, the only area ers. To those S 
words of Cromwell: “My brethren, I beseech you in i in the vel" 
believe it possible that you may be mistaken.” e bowels of ca 
We have not left ourselves space to do justice to the late t 
proof and validity of judgments of ultimate good (c. 11) Feu Ont 
ship between the moral and the religious life (ie, Tot On the relation 
claim truth; the criterion in the case of particular jud al Judgment 
coherence within an ethical system, supplemented by ace is Togi 
“dominating value” of the system in question. But what ae With th 
systems clash? “Ultimate judgments of value cannot be Do Where 
to judge which of two kinds of moral life we believe to be Fees if asked, 
reflect very carefully, and, putting aside prejudice and summon 
cerity, say: ‘I judge this to be better than that’ ” (171). In the last a sin. 
appeal is to a rational intuition, which loses nothing of objectivity a i 
it expresses the vision of the mind and character of an individual. The Reon 
on religion are perhaps the most illuminating and valuable in the He 
treatise. It is so easy in these high matters to descend to triviality that 4 
cannot but appreciate the restraint, the insight, and the distinction of thought 
and expression with which they are here discussed. Professor Reid draw 
with a firm hand the dividing line between the genuine autonomy of morality 
and its transmutation, on a higher plane, into the praxis informed by religious 
theoria. The informing principle of the religious life is Love in its supreme 
expression as Agape (here and elsewhere Professor Reid fully expounds the 
difference of Agape from philia and from eros), the God-given virtue that 
covers the whole field of religious conduct. Primarily, it is man’s response to 
the Divine Agape: “Our own love of God is not our own love, but God's Love 
(Agape) in us which we ‘enjoy’ and ‘live through’ ” (223). Yet, if Die 
merely God’s Love, Professor Reid goes on to say, “it would be God's Love 
of Himself.” Man’s response must be as real as the inspiration. It was x 
Bernard, in one of his sermons on the Canticles, who hazarded the ee 
in God’s Love for man and man’s for God the term love could a a 
uot as in the case of wisdom or goodness, merely by analogy, bu ‘he ae 
differing vastly in degree, univocally. The activity in both cae a ered 
in kind. The suggestion affords a welcome escape from the d Sel á 
beset the via analogica. Secondarily, from the love of God m ert 
man as man. Professor Reid is at one with M. Bergson (and o ce in religion 
the ideal of the love and service of humanity to its sole 2 garments 
(238). Secularist humanism has ever masqueraded in eis agaist 
Perhaps this is the reason why, as Professor Reid righ io pe author 
Dr. Oman, it cannot be characterized as inevitably GONT A 
makes no pretension in these pages to treat either E 
Theism or, save by way of illustration, the specific doc elief an 


€ can onh 


unbelief (219 ff, 244, 247), on humility and 
quandary of the sceptic, who is moved to an 
character despite his conviction that it rests On 1 
that, on a full realization of the issue, the sceptic ed Our ne et 
to retain his judgment of value in the face of truth Ge perve à 
for cavil in these last chapters is with Professor Reï ve towar 
to us) determination to detect, even on the level © 
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¢ moral obligation. Assuredly Religion teaches duties towards 
e eae no place, as Aquinas knew, and Dante, beyond the sphere 
put the eal sojourning, and even here they mark the point where, 


ce n's ee frailty, the motive of love proves inadequate as a guiding 
pu 


ving 10 duct. : 
pin le ing criticisms must not be understood as qualifying our general 
The fore © 


{oreg the importance and value of this most interesting book. Rather 
: ppreciae ie taken as an indication of the stimulus it will offer not only to 
they should ts of moral philosophy, but to the wider thinking public. 
rious StU d a few misprints: P. 64, 3rd line from foot, for “the sethings” 
We have ices: p. 114, l. 10, for “roughtly” read “roughly”; p. 122, 
pad “these E a for “have” read “has”; p. 192, note 1, 1. 2, for ayamn read 
yth line ae 1. 10, for “propriation” read “‘propitiation.” 
yeni oise 
oy W. G. DE BURGE. 


hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi. Fasc. XIV. Liber de Sensu et Sensato: 
Summa de Sophismatibus et Distinctionibus. Nunc primum edidit 
RoBERT STEELE. (Oxonii e Typographeo Clarendoniano. MCMXXXVII. 
Pp. xviii + 221. Price 17s. 6d.) 


The hitherto unknown opuscula here conjoined by the diligence of Mr. 
Steele are very different in text and are taken from different MSS. The first 
from a MS. in the British Museum (Add. 8786) is a regular commentary in 
thescholastic manner on Aristotle mept aicOjcews Kaul aio0nr&v. The contents 
will not, I think, tend to lend much support to the once fashionable notion 
of Roger as an anticipator of modern physical science born out of due time. 
Itis true that in discussing the various senses and sense-qualities, unusually \ 
full attention is given to points on which the medieval ‘Arabs’ (Alhazen, 
Avicenna, Averroes) are found trying to improve on Aristotle by taking 
account of facts which he might have seemed to ignore, and true, again, 
that Roger naturally gives a good deal of prominence in discussing vision 
to his own not very clearly conceived or expressed doctrine of the tendency 
ae visible species’ to self-multiplication. And it is interesting to observe 
: ee eae. desires to ‘hedge’ on some issues where Aristotle had taken 
the Platoni understand him tightly, he is not prepared to dismiss altogether 
and he es (that of the Timaeus) that colours are literally ‘flames,’ 
eit fe S to hold, as Aristotle did not, that ‘light’ and ‘colour’ may be 
ight tr ve genus, though, if so, that genus is itself only called 
tase Of the ne really appropriate name. But when all is said (evenin the 
digestion, te es doctrine which he clearly finds most difficult of 
frankly admit the instantaneous transmission of light), he will never 
Must be got rig a Fa defect in ‘the philosopher.’ Whatever looks like one 
… Miters seem most ya logical distinctio at all costs; even where the medical 
. tbe maintain, a to have added to our knowledge of the facts, it 
Say anythin R that, not being natural philosophers, they are incompetent 
| “count of tee about the causes of the facts they record, and Aristotle’s 
a | tionary’ wee must be simply accepted. The attitude is that of a 
nae Progress € ee of a genuine ‘progressive.’ Indeed, it is hard to say. 
fimo to the Bane uld have been made by one who clung as pertinaciously 
| a 200 that a sensum is at once something corporeal emitted 
S Somehow a more ‘spiritual’ esse than the body 


Opera 
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To judge by the only evidence available, that of 
MS. has been much more carefully written than the Tae Printeq ie E g 
so many of the opera inedita have been taken. There ao MS, from aS Bs) 
gross palpable errors, and I am not sure that the most so Patativa, a 
would not prove on re-examination to be due to an e dito: Striki Bof the Li 
microscopic script rather than to the scribe. Thus, to faites the Elie vith, $ 
in pp. 131-4 the word leve (polished, Aristotle’s Aetoy) use of Jan instane 3 3 
appears at least five times as lene (soft), though I Should pr TOUS b 2 
immediately obvious that e.g. a ball of wool cannot be én thought i ; 
p. 91, 21 where Mr. Steele prints the meaningless Heç a gong. & 
digrediendo, what the scribe meant to write, and I shoul Nii ad Prese 


be found to have written, was not actuali but attuli, ‘So 


See ee A NE S 


E ent 


à failure to provide a word (perhaps written contractedly) 

matically necessary case-ending, or to correct a verbal slip due to preoccupa. 

tion on the scribe’s part (e.g. 15, 12, auditus must surely be an es ae | 

visus, which the sense demands). The one really serious diffculty en 

the reader will have to grapple is the eccentricity of the punctuation aS 
often completely perverts the author’s sense. It looks as though the MS, hag 

: been followed in this matter, without any pains having been taken to ascertain 

i the meaning, as though the producer of an editio princeps had done his duty, 

i by merely correctly transcribing what is in his MS. and leaving it wholly to 
the reader to make sense of it. One may excuse a weary palaeographer for 
taking this view, but the University of Oxford should surely have found a 
scholar to read the pages before publication attentively enough to prevent 
the frequent occurrence of full stops in the midst of a sentence, or their 
omission where the sense absolutely demands them. 

The second treatise is from a different MS. (Digby 67 in the Bodleian) and 
is of a very different character. It is a discussion, in connection with the 
logical exercises of students in the early years of their university cour, 
of difficulties connected with the use of the word ‘all,’ and the es 
of subject and predicate in propositions. (Mr. Steele might ae T ft 
the application of the name sophismata to these exercises by re =. ne 
probably still current description of students in arts of the ee 
‘Sophisters.’) The interest of the discussions, except from Sana to the 

point of view, seems slight, and the MS. is evidently muc as compen 

| other. Mr. Steele remarks that it is made difficult by E as actually 

; and that it has lacunae (more numerous, I suspect, than Toa 

marked). It is also clear to me that in many places it TER n 
or have been wrongly deciphered, since the results as pate ingless aii 
grammar nor sense. Thus I would suggest, ¢.8- a ee 
at 138, 1 is the remains of (predi)catum, the wor T ies 
the equally meaningless possit of 140, 30 Te DT citate, narurams® | 
| singularis >, that universalitate at 153, 8 should a is 
160, 24 materiam, pati at 148, 15 certainly pati(en a 7 
number of other slight corrections which seem o ork as 
immediate context, but I prefer to say as little of t T 
owing to insufficient acquaintance with the subject ™ ie 


in ar í however, that tn nw 
l in any case often obscure. It is patent, y intelli gible, eve 
nly one exam 


With the gran. 
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the same vocable (“men” and “all men” are, in a sense, the 
Vv js eee, ee will not make the term stand for non-entities”’), 
4, a nega 
) au) A. E. TAYLOR. 


c Theories of Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer. By ISRAEL Knox, 
eti ene © olumbia University Press. London: Oxford University 
cae Humphrey Milford. 1936. Pp. xi + 219. Price 12s. 6d.). 

ress: 


: k serves the double purpose of an exposition and a criticism of 
This b00% theories of Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer. The bibliography 
she aesthetic holarly thoroughness in the mastery of their writings of those 
|: testifies Be ent critics, and of outstanding modern contributions to the 
f| d Ca 5 aesthetics. Its author develops the central thesis that the sin of 
E gubjec' nilosophers was to subordinate their aesthetic theory to the demands 
ep these be al system or metaphysic, and that all their errors flow from 

|| Hee al substitution of an imaginary map of the world of knowledge for 
iiey might have drawn after actual exploration of its geographical 
Er. Thus Kant’s Critique of Judgment bridges, by means of the apprecia- 
a of purpose in aesthetic and teleological judgments, the gulf yawning 
between Nature as apprehended by scientific theory, and Freedom as expe- 
rienced through the supernatural agency of reason as a moral impulsion; 
the phenomenal and the noumenal are at last brought face to face through 
ihe teleological. In the panlogical idealism of Hegel art manifests the substance 
of reality—the Idea—in a sensuous and individual form, and exhibits the 
gradual emancipation of a logical content in its progressive evolution from 
the symbolical, through the classical, to its apogee in romantic poetry. But 
both Art and Religion are finally supplanted by the Philosphy of Hegel. 
According to the arch-pessimist Schopenhauer, Art is the first stage on the 
Joumey towards salvation through ascetism; it reveals the Platonic Ideas 
that objectify the ubiquitous Will for those who can detach themselves 
| ae pate interests and become immersed in the pure, selfless con- 

ation of reality. 
a Sesion is in itself an admirably concise and clear historical sum- 
aes to do full justice to these doctrines three volumes would have 
tip cae oe than one. It would, besides, be generally agreed nowa- 
mae iters on aesthetics that what Fechner called “the Method 
cot e," beloved ‘of nineteenth-century metaphysicians, was completely 

ete, Now th RTE 
Ra € real weakness of Mr. Knox as a critic is that he lacks a 
i assimilated on and carefully thought-out viewpoint of bis own. He 
digested by th a vast quantity of material, but it is not as yet thoroughly 
| the author o à Process of personal reflection. It would be only natural for 
“ming: and a velop his own views on the firm basis of his wide historical 
fore, the da ne may find that metaphysics, though no longer, as here- 
» all other ee pont has become the common terminus of aesthetics 
claim to à _ cles of value in so far as their originators can lay any justifiable 

Philosophical handling of their subject. ? 
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Unwin, Liq 3847S. By Howarp Hannay. (London: George Allen & 


™ 3 L 
t wi nee 57: Pp. 208. Price 65.). ei > 
DAT style ang Essays on aesthetical topics is distinguished by a limpid 


* Solid commonsensical quality of judgment that should — 
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recommend it to laymen as well as to Philosopher 
chapters are those that deal with modern theories S. The ost 
Mr. Hannay is adamant to the plea that painting “à Schools of tah 
geometry in line and colour, and rightly relegates ee its best a 
legitimate pre-eminence among the minor arts. The ue Patterns IN of 
schools of painting have never exhibited a sharp dives that the 7 
content, between an intellectual or emotional theme ce betwe 
volumes through which it can be represented by Horde the rs 
the test of actual observation and would rescue genuine S, 1S one + 0 
byways of eccentricity and fruitless experiment were on ina]: 
erni i : 2 ake 
heart by the fraternity of painters. His exposition of R 
of painting does less than justice to the broad-mindeq ae E 5 heory 
rare critic. In accusing him of lapsing into a lopsided nu Of that 
forget the delightful appreciation of caricature in the pages a ae he seems 
and the frank admission there that “psychological volumes” ”matins, 
intruders upon a finished canvas. I am inclined to think that a not alien 
anxiety to prove that what is best in modern art conforms is 3 - Hannay’ 
the classics—in itself an impeccable contention—leads him e canons of 
certain pictures more than their authors intended. He is surely ue into 
the representative element in Cézanne, the last of the giant pes cu 
when he speaks of “the tragic intensity” of some of his portraits. ionists, 
The stimulating discussion of creative imagination in science, history 
and art suffers from one crippling defect; it tackles this immensely dificult 
problem from a logical rather than a psychological angle. Dr. L. Russ 
little read Essai sur l’ Imagination Créatrice is a contribution to its solution 
that no modern student should neglect, and its attitude reveals by contrast 
the fatal methodological error of neglecting the psychological approach to 
the functioning of human imagination. The qualified subjectivism of the 
following chapter shows in an interesting way how epistemological idealism 
can be freed from dependence on metaphysical idealism, and that this view 
sheds more light than realism on the spontaneous fusion between what is 
actually perceived and what is added from the mind in the aesthetic per 
ception of an object. oh 
The concluding essay on Standards of Taste comes as a sad anti-climax. 
Those who deny the existence of any rules or standards for assessing the merits 
of a work of art are denying simultaneously the very possibility of PET 
For the work of description and explanation peculiar to science E 
ipso facio laws for the identification and production of its D 
aesthetician’s job is to distinguish his norms from the precepts o à 
the laws of engineering, the recipes of cookery, etc, not to ea 405 
necessary consequence of exact knowledge. It is true that Mr nons as the 
his best to fill the gap by substituting good taste for abstract oe criticist 
touchstone of aesthetic value. But a cursory glance at the aoe taste. May 
‘surely displays the amazing vagaries and aberrations of 50-0? vt to establit 
I remind the author that the bulk of his own book is an effo 
a critical standard and to apply it to the art of painting ? Listowe 


en for 
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The Philosophy of Relativity. By A. P. USHENKO, ASS Corée aI 
Philosophy, University of Michigan. (London: 
Unwin, Ltd. 1937. Pp. 208. Price 8s. 6d. net.) pe des 


i may >, 

This book, which is intended primarily for philosophes, the li 

as an attempt to review the nature of physical reai 
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. i+. To the physicist it is recommended as a possibl 

3 jativity- : Pages y new 

(7 f e of his equations. A summary of the theory 1s given, and the 
steps Pusse d include those of the basic categories of nature, the repre- 
problems Bad presentative theories of perception, the nature of change and 

en ent, and the physical reality and general philosophical status of 

| oe There are five appendices, in which certain relevant points, such 

gaet enti fication of matter with curvature, Zeno’s paradoxes, and the 
4S vositivists” analysis of propositions, receive comment. 

f oge writing, though lacking distinction, is clear; the account of relativity 
e main, accurate, in spite of a few statements such as “Relativity 
is iis that time and motion are merely two different ways of looking at 

iene thing”; and there are some acute remarks on certain of the subjects 
fait with. Those who share the author’s standpoint will find much in the 
rok to give them pleasure and profit. AS a non-scientific treatise, written 
ilosopher for philosophers, on questions that derive what importance 
py a philosop fe P 
they possess from other than empirical sources, it is undoubtedly worth 
ding. ae 
on the point of view of the scientist, however, or that of the reader 
who is interested in problems to which both science and philosophy can make 
significant contributions, the book appears in a different light. The trouble 
isnot so much that it is inaccurate or illogical as that it is inhomogeneous. 
Itdrags relativity, so to speak, into an atmosphere in which it cannot breathe, 
with the Le re Heri two uncon ae sets of ideas forced into an 
umatural union. Relativity is a scientific theory, generated and developed 
in the traditional, orthodox manner proper to scientific theories, and as such 
it is quite unfitted to give evidence concerning any philosophical questions 
which, like those here discussed, are essentially independent of scientific 
discoveries. 
: ae TON examples must suffice. A prominent question throughout the 
a : whe a space-time is real or not. The fact that science is not interested 
1 this question does not, of course, necessarily preclude a philosopher from 
discussing it, but what it should tell him i i iti 
TA \ ould tell him is that if he does so he cannot legiti- 
ae Ta that the meaning of space-time for the physicist has any bearing 
FN an ee space-time has for the physicist precisely the 
ewton’s laws of motion; each id i i 
the facts of husi 10n; each provides a language in which 
Rea a may be expressed. If the relativity language is used, the 
red: the moe = arya tures or world-lines, and if the Newtonian language 
Ws the latter lar Te expressed as forces. The physicist almost invariably 
former more Ra but for the most general problems he finds the 
lhe means by reality Be Now appears the philosopher in search of reality. 
Plicable te de do which the physicist finds most generally 
ae he must camo aes (o) research at the present stage of development, 
a ould have ee Space-time is real, just as twenty-five years ago 
| ieee Ushenko does un that the force of gravitation was real. But 
= = viz. reality is e that: he means by reality “the traditional 
l cal, thi ependent of the mind.” E t that mind t 
M is : - Except that mind mus 
Cn © question, “qe Kng and certainly relativity throws no light at 
: Utent, y connected SAS time real?” when reality is defined in this way. 
Me of Facets to imply that te is the question of solipsism. Professor 
+ other cardinal Eaa a ivity is incompatible with solipsism, whereas 
| eia Server” with « its conformity therewith. Relativity identifies 
| sels deso her observer ee using a different co-ordinate system.” If 
à be simply 5 sae experience of mechanical events I cannot 
Y changing my co-ordinates, relativity leaves him 
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entirely out of account, however “real” or “independ 
may be. Thus an observer moving faster than the “ato 
in relativity because his view could not be mine. 
Again, in discussing motion, Professor Ushenko on noreg 
quite distinct from motion as conceived both in re] S in mi 
physics. He is concerned with the merging together of 
instants, but in science there may be no such merging t 
only a single perception. Thus, the proper motion of as Re a 
comparison Of isolated observations taken perhaps fi Re Which js shown 
radial velocity of a star, which is shown by a single observati ears apart: x 
or colour of a spectrum line; and the flash of a meteor ou the Doig 
a continuous change of position with time, are all indistin ch is perceptually 
together as “motion.” The motion with which Protes D Brouped 
cerned is therefore something quite different from motion k A tenko ig con- 
in relativity, and in dragging relativity into his book he is a understood 
his treatment of what is essentially a non-scientific problem BY ont 
problem is of importance or whether, as the logical positivists mi a his 
is merely nonsense, need not concern us. The point here is meat Say, it 
quite independent of relativity. y that itis 
The fact is that there is no philosophy of relativity any more than th 


is a philosophy of the electromagnetic theory of light or of the ate 


theory of the origin of species. The relation of any scientific theory to phil. | 


sophy is simply the relation of science in general to philosophy, and that is 
not at all affected by the advent of relativity. It may, of course, be clarified 
by scientific progress and shown better by means of one scientific theory 
than by means of another, but that is quite a different matter. In discussing 
the concepts peculiar to relativity as though they had a special meanng for 
the philosophical theory of perception or the problem of the ultimate nature 
of reality, Professor Ushenko is, in our opinion, mistaking their significance 
For this reason we cannot regard his book as a valuable contribution to its 


professed subject, in spite of certain incidental merits. 
HERBERT DINGLE. 


The Philosophy of James Ward. By A. H. MURRAY. (London: Cambridge 
University Press. 1937. Pp. xii + 196. Price 75. 6d. net.) 


: i ttempi 

The best years in Ward’s long and strenuous life were eS A R 
to find a philosophy that should include the religion ofat n 4 is 
ndouf 


= 
= 


that has seldom been matched, and he had the experir z E 
wledge of the biolog! o 
his views wer? low 


terest. Many oF ati! 


aggregate of microscopic constituents, were EVE? pica 
attitude. His great Psychology, although too philosop study, 
and too closely argued to reward a merely GEST 
type of inquiry the neglect of which is a great los Bishop ° 
certain theological scientists like Dr. Tennant or the 
take Ward’s philosophy very seriously indeed. 
Indeed, it is somewhat surprising that à Pi 1 pro 
interest, dealing with such a variety of perenmia A Jittle 1” 
is not untopical, should have elicited comparatively 
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. The reason may be in part that Ward wrote in a style 
wile p it was pointed, clear, terse, and sometimes even vivid was 
ci : althovs nd too obviously burdened with too great a load of relevant 
a con a y to read or even to quote. Another part of the reason may 
Fe ; Ia gical writers in this country in the recent past have been more 
E; that t p all that the scientists say, and to proclaim (without argument) 
| age pace ie philosophy are blood brothers than, like Ward, to try to 
; ha cience T solid ground by vigilant criticism of science, philosophy, 
| g o EGSA Certain modern physicists, it is true, have been generous 
L hein ne an unconsidered blessing to crude philosophies and 
D us hypotheses. But no one who likes that kind of thing could 

e relig interest in Ward. 
that the present book is most welcome, and I should like to 
“that it is timely. The author has made a most careful study of Ward’s 
think fits contemporary connections, of its aims, development, and internal 
He has documented his book very well. His narrative is lucidly 
need. His exposition is vigorous and likely to catch and to keep the 
i, attention. Indeed, there is only one major criticism that I am dis- 
cm to make. It seems to me to be unfortunate that the author is one of 
those people who know so very well what genuine philosophy is, and conse- 
quently can afford to treat Ward's struggles with the subject so very much 

de haut en bas. 
Quite probably Ward’s philosophy was “not always as profound as it might 
have been,” and some of Mr. Murray’s reasons for dissatisfaction may be 
very good reasons. Ward may have put too much individual psychology in 
"S | the wrong place, he may have been over-concerned with the philosophical 
for importance of a common-sense interpretation of “experience.” His idealism 
in various ways may have been rather too timid and rather too sticky. But 
Mr. Murray seems to be hinting all the time, and he tells us explicitly at the 
tid that Ward's pluralism, Kantianism, occasional ‘“‘psychologism,” etc., are 
due to the fact that he never understood what (universal) “mind” was, although 
a quite a lot about his own mind and about other people’s minds. 
EN serene to Mr. Murray, “in some way, one does not know how, 
ige de Nie able to grasp universals and relations which transcend the imme- 
a Io fact. It is this characteristic of mind, known to all thinkers 
Mae ages, which is important for philosophy.” 

(ti diay es y can scarcely mean that there is no transcendence of the imme- 
To | that there Fées fact in Ward’s psychology and philosophy. He means 
| Ss, is Cha nough of it. In short, he means that philosophy, in the strict 
p through al] th ively concerned with universal “mind” and that all thinkers 
het © ages have admitted the fact (even, I suppose, when they 


Were anti à 
io LAve ; à » 
a although something tke follows rather easily that Ward wasn’t a “thinker 


work, O 
affiliations. 


A tis scientific bent e thought occasionally overflowed his naturalism and 
en 
tes Joan LAIRD. 
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af 1936, oe By C. A. Srroxc, LL.D. (Tondon eve 
: Vil + 98. Price 6s. net.) 


true 
ae iy already known as an exponent of Critical Realism; 
as so far failed to impress his contemporaries—a curious 
aes €nomenon in the philosophical world. Claiming that 
Probably reached its final form and that it “differs 
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in a number of respects from any other’ 
essays once more in the present volume, the 
of its value, to state his philosophical position 
sense-data and perception, being and becoming 
because the chapter appeared originally in a Fr 
Free-Will (in a chapter which consists of an extra, 
subject). Affinity with Bergson and James, who 
and to some extent with Schopenhauer is apparent 

The lack of response by his contemporaries, to which 
refers, is, it must be confessed, understandable. The 
difficult to follow, not merely because of the theory 
centrated nature of the argument but also because of 
Apart from his own use of the term feeling which iny 
the traditional meaning, the latter being suggested by him 
obstacle to the acceptance of his view, but which he is Ra: to be ay 
adopt if he believes it to conform more accurately to the ee i: Entitled iy 
of such terms throughout the discussion as data, feelings, sees r SCC 
sensation, the meanings of which are not correlated, tends on 
fusion. Nor is it easy to grasp his distinction between the Dr Con: 
things and their nature, even when one does grasp that he intends di a 
in feeling, as he interprets it, the clue to their nature. In view of his plain state 
ment as to his purpose, it is unfortunate that such a degree of obscurity n 
his exposition that it is difficult to assess his actual achievement, 

His express objective is to defend knowledge from the challenge of 
scepticism. His fundamental position as a Critical Realist is that datum 


with which he i 


Tegardin 
(in French Pics 


ct from Vo 


Ita 
are expr aire o 


essly mentioned 


Professo 
z Da r 
exposition is ea 
set forth and the ely 
the terminolo a 


Sy u 
olves a departure ea 


and object are distinct. This non-identity is used by the sceptic to cast | 


doubt upon the existence of the object. (If this is so, could Hume, to whom 
he refers as a sceptic, be really a sceptic, seeing that he very clearly asserted 
that philosophy could have no grounds for accepting such a distinction’) 
To meet this doubt we are given a somewhat intricate theory. The doctrine 
of representative perception is rejected, if it means that the real thing i 
inferred from the datum. The latter is said to be purely mental (p. apt 
is made of feelings which in their turn are “internal, subjective, and a 
it is yet “external, objective, and merely apparent” (p. 25); it is a 
produced by reactions on the part of the self and has only ae 
nality, for we react “as if a feeling which bears the impress of a m T 
thing were the thing”; it is a picture “which is taken as oane cate 
real thing” but which is not the real thing because it is m P rough Ù 
it; as a picture it depicts objects, and we know the latter ears datum 
picture. In spite of the supposed evidence for the distinctus and thè 
and object—evidence which suggests a time-lag between Tae iti 
state of the real thing—a datum is yet said to depict “a 1° 
at that moment and as it appears from that point of ae wnat sceptics? 

In the face of so much fiction and as ifs it is not easy to s ei an 
has been met. The conception of intent is made to bridge pridge at all bE 
datum and object; it is doubtful, however, whether a ae vide W 
only a magic wand. Reactions on the part of the sel aa 
clear explanation, for to what are the reactions made! ts and the in 
Strong is merely laying stress upon practical requirement 


; n , tie | 
belief that objects exist, and to this a sceptic would be 1 at bis the ya 
oe 


J. It seems Tl ti 
-data since pow rel 
mown things: | to the 
dhi ering S TIC ly 


In fact the author is not sufficiently critica 
so much theory about and on the basis of sense 
starts from data that are defined in terms of À 
and distinctions between things, instead of a 
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h knowledge can be explained on the basis of the data. 
ow suc aly more apt than any one to err in this respect. 
gist is PIO ents may provide evidence for and render intelligible 
Noe gical eX aa as the psychologist is working within the framework 
Been of nar A object and a known distinction between datum 
he 2° and & = chological notion of intent be admitted to provide 
can his p epistemological issue ? 
tion o B. M. LAING. 


English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. By KENNETH 


f jie Locke Cie (Newhaven: Yale University Press; London: Oxford 
arity Press, Humphrey Milford, 1936. 11s. 6d. Pp. viii x 176. 
1 
Bie 2 dollars 50; IIS. 6d.) 


: theme of this entertaining work is set forward in its opening 
The ae pook that had most influence in the eighteenth century, the 
entente: ted, was Locke’s Essay concerning Human Understanding.” The 

Bible one see to demonstrate this thesis by apt and frequent quotation 
D century writers, and by referring these passages back to 
a Se in the Essay. He does not claim to be a philosopher, and we are 
Ce expect any philosophical exposition of the Essay itself in these pages. 
te contents himself with the barest statement of Locke’s doctrines, quoting 
frequently. On the whole this statement is free from error, but superficial 
and inadequate. In particular the account given of Book IV seems to be 
weak. It is to be feared that the student of literature will not get a very clear 
idea of Locke’s theory of knowledge from this section. Elsewhere also one 
atwo points need to be questioned. I cannot follow the argument that “the 
denial of innate ideas . . . definitely questions God’s benevolence and 
kindness” (p. 19-20). Again, is it not an over-statement to say that Book III 
ofthe Essay “presents in brief space a complete philosophy of language” 
(P. 103)? Book III is certainly more important than some writers have been 
rady to admit, but Dr. Maclean surely makes too great a claim for it. 
ee it is not the author’s primary purpose to expound Locke, but 
A 0 a his influence on the chief literary works of the eighteenth 
ee Ais ae Dr. Maclean does with considerable skill. He is obviously 
hsupport of nh see period and is able to bring forward considerable evidence 
Smit, and See esis. There can be no doubt that writers like Pope, Addison, 
aolean is Minne deeply indebted to Locke’s Essay. In particular Dr. 
is explanation ie in the relations between Locke and Laurence Sterne. 
tdmitable, ee e use which Sterne made of Locke’s theory of time is 
Parison between b aR also are his discussions of such matters as the com- 
tween wi and rutes and men, the association of ideas, and the relation 
locke will be grat ement in eighteenth-century literature. Students of 

etul to Dr. Maclean for this careful piece of research. 
eo eee R. I. AARON. 

An Essay on the Ultimate Probl Philosophy. B 
Jany, PH D mate Problems of ilosop ny. By 
_ 1937. Pp, _ iv). (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
h 392. Price res. 6d. net.) 
a. as the En 


p -= m the next 
a native of Pilsen 


glish edition of a work written in 1930-31, 
year. Its author, according to the flap of 
Who since 1920 has been inspector of Czech 
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public instruction in Austria and has written activel: 
and other such subjects. In his preface Dr. Jahn tells on Epistemg] ; 
profoundly influenced by Anglo-American philosophy, mn he a ime 
its favourite (objective) starting-point, although he hier icularly 8S re en 
who finds German philosophy “intellectually more acce Sa mid Po À 
predilection for idealism. Of recent writers Mauthner Va pie à 
Reichenbach, Einstein, and Müller-Freinfels have impressed yt er, Reinin its 
The book itself is of a type rather unfamiliar in conte him the be 
philosophy. If I dared to run the risk of misconstruction I F ora ; 
as a piece of high-grade philosophical journalism. By this ta ould 
it is amateurish, for it is serious and knowledgeable and eue no à 
Nevertheless, as cricketers would say, it uses the long handle a adequate, 
propagandist. It chooses its terms and its metaphors to startle and ¢ definitely 
Tt is ferociously atheistic, savagely “anti hoministic,” uncompro tO perturh, 
repudiation of the ultimate (and especially. the absolute) in musing in ity 
and in epistemology. Metaphysics 
Its broadest outline is somewhat as follows: We have O-philoso hies 
(i.e. professedly objective ones) and S-philosophies (i.e. mentalistic à ies 
The first type is strictly impossible because we can never be pes 
our knowing. Nevertheless, we can scarcely doubt that there was and ‘a 
be something before our birth and after our death. S-philosophy, on the other 
hand, inevitably founders on the rocks of solipsism. It is responsible for all 
false anthropomorphisms (including “‘substance,’” all nouns, and even 
“being’’). Yet since we cannot avoid every particle of S-philosophy in episte- 
mology, that study is doomed, and metaphysics with it. Metaphysical questions 
either lead nowhere or are lost in impenetrable mist or are swallowed up by 
a “black absolute.” Their message, if they could have one, would just be 
death, and that, too, would be the message of an O-philosophy if we could reach 
it. The universe is mostly void, too empty even to be dead. Where it is not 
void it is seldom alive. Where it is alive, life is short and sad. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Jahn believes that it is possible to walk with some 
security in what (forgetting metaphysics) we might call the valley of empirical 
being. He also believes that although ‘‘absolute good” is as much of a 
absurdity as “wooden iron,” a relative ethics for man and his Ce E 
among the higher animals is not absurd and is even practicable. + se 
unites them and should enable them to alleviate their lot De ue 
carried feet-foremost to their graves. If there be progress within t à shoul 
million years or so during which man may perhaps survive, o ee elties) its 
become “silver” although at present (with its wars, follies, an 
metal is very much baser. of much 
This thesis is presented with vigour and gravity and ma ge frequen! 
learning, mostly modern and scientific although also older an¢ 4 
Eastern. 5 inherent in this 


agnosticism-cum-realism are adequately met ( 


does not profess to know too much to make metap warrant n al 
or alternatively does not profess to know too little to d like t0 


6 ul 
in a silver or about-to-be-silvery world of the pes) e ce acuteness #5 
attention to the range of his arguments and to ne book itself. À S 
Solidity. For proof of this the reader must 80 Ue RD: 
review would be unfairly eclectic. joss De 
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d Metaphysics. The Philosophy of a Physician. By WiLt1am 
j : pedicine an a (Oxon), D.Sc.(Lond.), F.R.C.P. (London; Oxford 
| : ind BROWN, E Humphrey Milford. 1936. Pp. viii + 294. 7s. 6d. net.) 
University ‘on of essays dealing in a popular fashion with a number 

pisis 4 ee ons relating to medical, moral, religious, and, to a lesser 
T t quest 1 problems, from the point of view of a psychologist 
metaphysica ne and a practising physician. Nowhere in Mind, 
pios ees does Dr. Brown explicitly set forth his philosophical 


f which he treats. But, just as he strikes the clarion note of 
t page of his book in the chapter headed “Psychology and 

the st K ds the volume on the same note when discussing ‘The 
yedicine,” so air ” in the last chapter. Despite all their failings and 

| corvival of Fa is an optimist, or at least a meliorist, in his outlook 
aiseases, Dr individuals and humanity as a whole; but his philosophy, 
apon human A have a practical outcome, is to be attained only by way of 
so far as it m wee far-reaching than that of Socrates, for it must extend 
g Be confines of the conscious mind to reveal the very depths of the 
beyond S = itself. Such knowledge “brings self-control,” and this in every 
en and circumstance of life, in sickness as well as in health, in inner 
moral strife against instinctual revolts as well as in social adjustments and 
iemational relations. It is this thread running through the book that makes 
it possible to include chapters on such diverse topics as psycho-analysis 
and the physical treatment of disease, sex control, free-will, confession, 


sus topics © 


Ms } peace and war, and the Group movement, without leaving them, as it were, 
by | amass of fragments and loose ends. There are two Appendices, one on the 
be 


development of psychology and the inauguration of the new psychological 
stitute at Oxford, and the other containing reprints of three letters from 
the Author to The Times newspaper on the psychology of peace and war. 


F. AVELING. 


Growth of the Mind in Relation to Culture. By C. LAMBEK. (London: Williams & 


Norgate, Ltd. Copenhagen: Levin & Munksgaard. 1936. Pp. 143. 
Price Kr. 6.50.) 


à ee interesting and able essay. Its thesis is that “For cultural de- 
k at the ee Same laws hold good as for individual growth and decline . . . 

Rental ips of culture the whole question of progress hangs upon the 
ch | thor traces „BP: 108 and 98). Mental activity (the source of which the 
iy | Mo desider. wholly to depressive influences) and mental coherence are the 
; f ata o 


f culture, the la 


ð tte i : Th ORE 
nce of association in mental r being the more important. The signi 


sequence of “th life he takes to be grossly exaggerated in 
fall orms of oa utter lack of results shown by psychology in the study 
| ca more aoe ional phenomena” (p. 63). “To-day,” he adds, “most of 


jations than are : z 
good for us. Brains that are full up with 
gs are apt to produce only P 


ay is not y 
mi . 
oi Elation” ç e varied contents in t 


e 


Sahu. ‘Social TSA K 

| vas 2 the See E (justifiably) pessimistic. “The idea of obtaining 

ls a armony in a must now be regarded as obsolete, our only hope 

\ Sture h m an Existence € Inner world, in the form of a coherent self, and 
Doit my cee more worthy of mankind” (p. 82). Yet of man’s 


excessively) optimistic. In consequence he appears 
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to overstress the subjective side of mental life, It į 
can sense my sensations or think my thoughts: bu 
“Nature has made each individual organism into à 
others can play only to a slight extent” (p. 78)? sito a Te a | 
majority of us are not in the least opaque either to the Sight ae that th. 
of others; that we are in reality all too easily mouldeq He the Suggest 
propagandists desire? Certainly the more substantial the ee the s ape a 
transparent and pliable, and certainly the ideal is that all men the | 

personalities; yet the reality falls sadly short. Men can be (a staat 
played upon to an almost unlimited extent. Nevertheless Mt Th | 
contention that it is only through independence that cultur T, Lambe, | 
is no doubt right. In sociological subjects it is less than ordi a | 
to keep ideals and facts from mixing, and Mr. Lambek ae te Possible 
all, in this respect alone, in a manner which is entirely creditable e ETS af 
in no degree diminishes the value of his vigorous and lucid ite a oh 
translation, presumably made for the manuscript, is generally a . The 
have noted the following slips: p. 22, 1.10, insert h; p. 36, 1.31: i l 
p. 50, 1.15, insert 0; p. 72, 1.31, insert e. s; 


E tet 10 Org 
n instrument. true th 


RALPE E. STEDMAN, 


Sensationalism and Theology in Berkeley’s Philosophy. By INcEMAR Henentts, 
(Uppsala: Almqvist and Wiksells Boktryckeri-A.B.; Oxford: B. H. 
Blackwell. 1936. Pp. 238. Price ros.) 


Under this somewhat strange title Dr. Hedenius has written a really 
interesting critical account of the development of Berkeley's philosophy, It 
is a particular pleasure to welcome this book by a Swedish scholar, for 
though Berkeley has stimulated much fruitful study in Germany, Italy, and 
France, he has heretofore formed the subject of but little first-hand research 
in Sweden. j AEN i 

The essential task which Dr. Hedenius sets himself in this ai 
dissertation is to examine the connection between the Dee x a 
(“theology”) and its epistemological basis (“sensationalism ). Fear 
that though the obvious contradiction between sansationalism > a 
metaphysics in Berkeleianism would seem to split this we Been 
incompatible parts, yet it seems evident thats Berkey a : -stemologi 
logical connection between the doctrine of spirits and 1 ei analy 
basis, the doctrine of ideas. After submitting to a T thinkers 
Berkeley’s own works as well as the views expressed by 


: eleys 5 
upon them, Dr. Hedenius reaches the conclusion that ees a consis! 
een assumed, etaphysit! 


a much greater extent than has generally b é jia foa 
whole in which the various theories, epistemological = = onsidered Ka t 
are found to have an intimate logical relation to cee ay enough ; m j 0 
this standpoint, Berkeley’s philosophy lends itself na terialis™ t 


z mate F 
Heden" erele" D 


‘ 5 Dr. A 
ment under four heads entitled by cal Doctrine, B ; 
rality: e last i 


Empiricism, Sensationalism as a Metaphysi << for Mo 
logical Metaphysics, and Immaterialism as 4 Dee book 15 7 pere) 

Perhaps the most valuable part of Dr. eae udents © | 
which he expounds and criticizes Berkeley's € “ik Berkeley witht 
usually pass over his ethical theories rather curso Jace Book Copa ene 
on ethics than is generally realized. The CGO: ent > 
gestive remarks which probably give some ee. in the mail: 
Part II of the Principles, Passive Obedience À 
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ays in the Guardian and three of the dialogues in 
ned with morals, and there are a few hints in the 
Dr. Hedenius deserves gratitude for his very careful 
t of Berkeley’s thought. I could have wished, how- 


T fa na ‘ P fuller treatment of the question of the relation of mathematics 


ality, £0 
5, Hee. fresh in his mind that Newton had applied mathematics, 
atics- 


| athe refu] success, to the solar system; and it required no great stretch 
f gth wore”. to hope for significant results from the application of mathe- 
of imagin es to the study of human conduct. 
| pti ] met a eneral conclusion is that the metaphysics of immaterialism 
The aue. = bia al basis for all the essential points of Berkeley’s ethical 
forms à mi ee entirely natural way Berkeley’s theological metaphysics, 
stem. es d on sensationalistic epistemology, result in a theological 
which Br orality. And the wish to strengthen this ethical system was one 
4 a important motives behind Berkeley’s philosophical speculation. 
0 


G. A. JOHNSTON. 


Kierkegaard et la philosophie existentielle. LEON CHESTOV. Traduit du Russe 
par T. Rageot et B. de ; Schloezer. (Paris: Libraire philosophique 
J. Vrin. 1936. Pp. 384. Price 25 fr.) 
Chestov, a Russian philosopher in exile, known principally in this country 
for his book on Dostoievski (Im Job’s Balances), here writes on Dostoievski’s 
contemporary, and in many ways kindred spirit, the Danish poet-philosopher 
Soren Kierkegaard. Those interested in contemporary philosophical and 
theological movements on the Continent will have been aware of the impor- 
tance of Kierkegaard as the primary inspirer of the “existential” dialectic 
of Heidegger and Jaspers, and in a rather different way, of the Barthian 
“Theology of Crisis.” We may be glad that we can now have access to his 
mitings in more possible languages (besides Chestov’s book and the German 
ea Carmi Werke, published at Jena, a series of English transla- 
Ei 7 7 es has begun to appear from the Oxford Press). Kierke- 
aie cae and a prophet. He rebels against speculative philosophy,” 
cee eee aims at the objective theoretical attitude of a detached 
that of Deiat es A an existential philosophy of faith, which (like 
experience of the ra s EE is distilled out of the“ extreme subjective 
Philosophy, and an who lives it. We may feel that bis attacks on speculative 
logical hat R RE on Hegel, amount at times to an almost patho- 
su most A eee ee ieee foolishness Bes aces 
sdom. 1 who have a loving appreciation of tha 
Bistentian ee its destructive attacks have shot their bolt, the 
ie Physic we See has in it the germ of a new kind of constructive 
Ê Theology of eae too soon to say. But just as, even in its negations, 
the Ger 1S proving itself a fighting faith for the Confessional 
man Protestant Church, so I have no doubt that in 


| ty ition of 
hil - 
Paulosophy Kierkegaard and the philosophy of Evxistenz are 


eae Crary 
€ reckoned wi 
with. DorotHy M. EMMET. 


A Risto A 
| 3 of Engli ; : 
D Exess) ae = Philosophy, By W. R. Sorrev. (Cambridge: University 
bis boot. : P- xvi + 380, Price 8s. 6d.) 


theres Ok Is gj 

0) mpl é 

te does n ie Cheaper reprint of a work published in 1920 and 
quire as extended a notice as it would on its original 
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appearance. Had the author been spared a few 
pose, have taken the opportunity of a new edi 
it is, the work seems to have been reprinted without e Ra 
the book is so admirable as it stands that I cannot jee alteration, | 
been much scope for serious amendment, unless be there Would: 
account of some of the philosophers. The number of a enlarger 
the nature of the case too great to admit of a thorough o T treate a his 
of their views, but, within the limits set by its large aa letailed dies 
filled completely, and as a general introductory survey À à function 
different English thinkers or as a book of reference tau ting together the 
the views of minor thinkers whom the student has not pa UP brief 
should remain a standard work. An additional recommen ae to read, i 
literary style which makes the book far more readable ee iS its fing 
expects a history of philosophy to be, without in the least ie n one Usually 
philosophic merit. acting from its 
The history extends from A.D. 800 to A.D. 1900, but the 
-is compressed into thirteen pages. The relative space given to the di 
philosophers is about what we should expect except that the mest ifferent 
e.g. Bradley, are treated much more briefly than others, and ] wan penn 
to find Richard Price dismissed with only one page. With the eae 
philosophers a good deal of space is given to biographical details, The a 
is based upon a series of chapters contributed to the Cambridge History of 
English Literature, and no doubt, as this suggests, it would be useful for 
students in the English as well as in the Philosophy departments of our 
universities. The author completely resists the temptation, to which historians 
of philosophy sometimes succumb, of treating the history of philosophy asa 
dialectical process leading towards the vindication of their own philosophical 
theories and presents the views of the different thinkers in a thoroughly 
objective manner though not refraining from brief criticisms. 


A. C. EWING. 


years lon à 
tion to mak Would 


medieval Period 


Philosophy and Revelation in the Work of Contemporary Jewish pinnes 
By Dr. A. Licuricrerp, (London: M. L. Cailingeld. 1937. Pp. *! 
+ 163. Price 7s. 6d.) ; 
The title of this book in two respects disappoints expectation. ae 
justified in expecting a discussion of the relation of philosophy stati 
coh bond of the 
cent. It is only 1 
d in any 
Section V, “Theological Thinking,” that these expect yea 
measure fulfilment. Of these writers Martin Buber seemed to jg nothing 
interesting, and for that reason to deserve fuller treatmen ae 
distinctively Jewish about Henri Bergson and Samuel D the vo 
only reason for their inclusion seems irrelevant to the ae een OM 
The philosophy of both is so familiar that they might ‘ters e reler 
and the space might have been devoted to the less known ya een gra ful fe 
to some of whom is tantalizingly brief. One would a dits adhe a 
volume which showed how ‘orthodox’ Judaism ea a philo iling 
the Torah in view of modern Biblical scholarship, ape: ea thinkin Dr 


exposition of its ethical monotheism in terms Of MO js cated, DOU nore 
that, the writer would have been well advised, as w a 5, dealing 
the philosophers who show no distinctive Jewis 
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nose who do. His treatment is often very scrappy, and the 
ts are casual. The book lacks organic unity, although 
| under the headings Philosophy of Reason, Philosophy 
and Theological Thinking. I find the relegating of a 
of each section irritating and the inclusion of some 


| with t! 
ee commen 
5 ¡js materia 


iar ee, is grateful for his diligence, but he has not made a book 

: ae interest or dominant purpose, and that failure one regrets, 

; mn d be glad of the opportunity now of expressing sincere 
n 


pause oof the contribution of Jewish thought to the world’s truth and 


i 
| of the 


| ggdom- ALFRED E. Garvie. 


Laws of Sociology. By Professor H. A. PxeLps. (London: 


fee nd 
principles a” & Hall; New York: J. Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1936. Pp. xii + 544. 


Chapman 
Price 20S.) 
in its very excellence, this comprehensive and scholarly volume does not 
make for easy reading. Its piling of generality on generality is not always a 
contribution to lucidity. It is more patient than pungent. A fair example of its 
syle would be the following: “For this reason, in the whole pattern of human 
population, population itself may be regarded as the principle. From this point 
view, the fact of population or of populating is simply reinterpreted to mean 
gowtb, decline, or maintenance upon a stationary level. This substitution is 
admissible because it is highly possible that the main fact of growth (whether it 
isultimately a biological, social, or bio-social process) may never be submitted 
toprecise inductive determination. In this sense, population itself is a principle, 
oes resembling the principle of evolution or relativity, since it is a 
usion of knowns and unknowns.” 
å “Social and societal patterns” constitute the “sociological omnibus.” 
pe are classifications of related phenomena in a closed or limited 
k “Work, and “The pattern approach remains a sociological omnibus 
eee ne one precise order or arrangement of relationships and 
Patt TIT pee a Lee of equal use to every phase of sociological interests.” 
Marat : uae ee 3) Fa the patterns of population, ruralization, 
satus, us e R jon, mobility, social organization, social class and 
Rem that it «is ie and cyclical fluctuations. It is claimed for each 
Combination of Pers J! à © tentative explanation by its own characteristic 
Ripe” tial and component items and by a representative 
erhaps it is th, 
bami e value of su 


8. We a 
À ~ are offered 
p Zulation, Na a sel 


mission 


ggested sociological principles that is especially 
vee sere alphabetical list, containing such terms as 
bas ; Variability ) di on Coercion, Culture, Cycles, Diffusion, 
dou that means RN his list could be extended to include almost 
En ating a technique ee or in their methodological references to words 
liter” ™Bloyed to dia One major principle or explanation 
| in as for example ne the main feature of interaction in each of the 
onti È : io-social a a Population, a principle of growth: in rurality, a 
i ma in mobility, a principle of movement and 

Picion that reality may be but confounded by the 


mnt ty. c 
“lation a. ae 
by Cogent : S$ 
"A IS the e $ 
Pattern hay; E RE on the possibility and value of sociological 
actored” into its elements, these may be dis- 
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covered to be related in a manner that admits of | 
Sociological laws are of three kinds. Quantitative Tana diction ane 
Dalton’s formula of maladjusted population, Ha May be Fo 
Pearl’s curve of population growth, Engel’s laws of stan 8 SSSion aa 
the verbal formulae of Douglas concerning suburbanis i of li ae 
concerning transportation. Examples of indeterminate ion and of oni 
would be Fairchild’s law of the standard of living, McKen Wantitatiy, a 
Young’s formula of rural-urban migration, Huntington’s ie S law 9 Audi, 
of migratory movements of population, Sorokin’s law of = Of the Select 
span of the social institutions, the Malthusian law of Dopa arative rig | 
laws may be illustrated by Sims’s law of rural standards Roe wile 
law of social convulsions, Whelpton’s law of birth rates A aw a | 
of suicide. There are, thirdly, laws of functional dependence ‘ et bs 
law of tension and conflict, the Le Play sequence, Durkheim’s = Bogarduss 
contraction, and Mill’s law of business cycles. The book ends = Of family 
clusions. “The first of these conclusions is that there is an in ae two con. 
social laws in the phenomena of sociology. The second conclusion ue of 
social laws are sociological to the extent that they are logically cone T 

The final chapters—on Symbolic Sociology, and The Changing g ; 
Sociology—may be recommended as of greatest philosophical interes 
why a treatise on Sociology should be more deserving of notice in a ol 
sophical journal than, say, a treatise on Botany—this question as to the 
philosophical status of Sociology is perhaps more fitted for an article than 
for a review. 

The book is well documented and indexed. The author offers it as “a sum- 
mary of the sociological literature available to me up to March 1935, with the 
exception of a few bibliographical references to more recent literature,” 


M, Kaye, 


The Social Contract: A Critical Study of Its Development. By J. W. co 
(Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, London: Humphrey Milford. 1936 
Pp. viii + 234. Price 12s. 6d. net.) 


What this book offers is an outline of the history of the social ae 
theory from the earliest times to the present day. Since 50 pes length; 
require to be considered, none of them can be considered a nek we are 
and there is naturally little space for the crit ters is exclusively 
promised in the sub-title. Indeed, not one ot the fifteen chap Aaa 
devoted to a single thinker; and it is only in the intros 
that any attempt is made, except by way of incidental a He ae 
the general significance of the idea of contract. Nor has F rical ci 
to say much about the relations of the theory to the histo 
which influenced, or were influenced by, its variou 


s formulations. inkers W 
has, however, been able to bring togethe 


r all the important 
have advocated or criticized it; and the chief interest 9 peir ideas 22% al 
success with which he has exhibited the interrelations ot theory: ae 
possible a synoptic view of the whole development ers who, ea 
interesting are his expositions of numerous lesser rtant poth i r: petit! 
widely known except to students of history, 2t¢ Patent ions Or ne piston 
and as having anticipated some of the principal es uence us 
known brethren. It is perhaps an inevitable on ce an 
purpose of the book that it should have no gente ession ©. 
of argument beyond what is provided by the suce 
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pe indifferent to. a theory which, for several centuries 
has provided the framework for all serious thinking on 

ea: uld find much to interest them in an exposition which 
| Er q they sho its development as a whole and to see that the great 
f pit pem to view Ney usually associate with it are only the most eminent 
| a > whose cr of thought that expressed itself in numerous pre- 
{hit of a te 


amp. nd successors. 


F 5 can 
piloso? history, 


O. DE SELINCOURT. 


topia: An Introduction to the Sociology of Knowledge. By Kart 
and Utop en don: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. New York: 
e & Co. 1936. Pp. xxxi + 318. Price 15s.) 


i Joe) ren. 


Harcourt, Brac 
book distinguished both in matter and in manner. The breadth 
SO displayed not merely throughout the text, but in a classified 
ne twenty-three pages. The translators are to be con- 
DR aveying a style of lucid compactness. . 
tulated ; f the book is generally familiar. Its German forerunners are fully 
A A ea by the author himself, and in a useful preface Professor Louis 
ces similar views among English and American sociologists and 
hilosophers. But here the thesis receives a most pertinacious and luminous 
bon, and an abundance of subtle and challenging illustration. 
Sociology of knowledge is the outcome of ideology, and is itself subject to 
that social conditioning of thought which is the main object of its revelation. 
The “particular conception of ideology” exposes the opponent’s social, 
economic, religious, and philosophical views in their conscious and unconscious 
pychological determination. The “total conception of ideology” adds to these 
pychological conditions the discoverable relevant complex of social and 
historical factors. It is thus that the Marxist brands the opposition as ideo- 
logical. But in “sociology of knowledge” the thinker confesses to an awareness 
this own subjection to manifold determination. Everyone without exception 
Sconfined to a thought which is “relational.” The same term means different 
things for people of different times, of different classes, of different groups. 
en ee a different significance for those who fought for European 
Ginger a what is allowed it by modern Marxists and proletarians. It is 
Bary ae cult to be “objective” with respect to the relation between 
one is a Tea in Politics. One’s conclusions will be determined according 
à Sones a conservative, a communist, a fascist. > 
| ‘hich this ma a oein does not reject objectivity. But the degree in 
"| “ev-points, if the cued has to depend on the possible synthesis of particular 
| idemies aimin there is to be political objectivity, there are required 
; of politi se Political synthesis, thereby being distinguished from the 
| Medato opport Parties concerned with the propaganda of fanaticism or 
| Micates that ne The existence of the politically detached intellectual 
Poly of the pce may already be staffed. Scholars are no more the 
ee) and stimulat eee and governing classes; and springing from all 
thee Certain number y PSE economical, and intellectual mobility, at 
Bt or certainly th ‘em may join forces for the pursuit of political 
: > Yet oe y their career has revealed to them the prevalence of 
| Cate at it is expe aux ae) Professor Mannheim declares that “To-day more 
dorum outside 4, such a dynamic middle group that it will strive to 
À the whole ke © Party schools in which the perspective of and the 
safeguarded,” we cannot help wondering as to who 
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expects this. Is it possible that the author has foe 
advancing bands of Communism and Fascism? 

In contrast with ideologies which in their impracticab; 
the ascendant class with a view to maintaining the ility are Ca 
there is the Utopian mentality whereby through its vain ited wy | 
the submerged but aspiring class seeks to modify or an impractiogn | 
order. In.so far as Christianity is distributed as opium fo atter the iliy | 
better to enslave them, it is ideological; but with those ee People ait 

Woul 


gospel of universal fraternity here and now, it is a Utopia. But n Tealize ig f 


gotten for a ae p 
Ent the 


mentality also is historically and socially conditioned. The Ne Utopian f 


patience of the Anabaptists, the optimistic “progress to Teason” caste i 
0 


‘the “objective Reason and Perfection” of the Conservatives t v © Liberals f 


im À 


be achieved by violence at the moment of capitalist collapse . Perfection i E 
modern communism—all these are brilliantly reviewed. Bue S envisaged by | 


left for the modern intellectual emancipated from all dir Utopia ok 
possibility of individual origination? Indeed, the exposure of a 
conditioning of all knowledge and aspiration is itself required for th e complex | 
of efficacious freedom. “We could change the whole of society wey 
everybody could agree. The real obstacle is that every in he if 
into a system of established relationships which to a large extent Fe ound 
will. But these ‘established relationships’ in the last analysis rest E 
uncontrolled decisions of individuals. The task, therefore, is to ne 
source of difficulty by unveiling the hidden motives behind the individuals 
decisions, thus putting him in a position really to choose. Then, and only then 
would his decisions really lie with him. All that we have said so far in this book 
is meant to help the individual to disclose these hidden motives and to reveal 
the implications of his choice” (pp. 234-5). Even so, the disappearance of 
Utopia is glanced at as a possibility. “We would be faced then with the 
greatest paradox imaginable, namely that man, who has achieved the highest 
degree of rational mastery of existence, left without any ideals, becomes a 
mere creature of impulses” (p. 236). 

That this book does not yield any abiding pacification of the quest for 


reality and objectivity, still leaves vivid its wealth of philosophical suggestion. 
M. KAYE. 


CE eee 


S.A.: University of 


The Concept of Time. By Louise ROBINSON HEATH. (U 36, Ppi | 


Chicago Press; London: Cambridge University Press. 19 
. Price 1 itai s. 6d. net. ; 
+ 235. Price in Great Britain, 13 ) i sch 


This book has a refreshing quality, partly because it is sim vent sustains 
forward, and untechnical, partly because the authors ra the books 
the reader’s attention throughout. For its first ARE Ge to moden | 
the story of temporal theory from Greek philosophy an nee is told wih 
science and philosophy. The story, in view of its ee. a suit of e 
commendable brevity, and the author’s emphasis ee pook discuss 5 We 
tale is, on the whole, not exaggerated. The rest of ie E meaning Í "e | 
(metaphysical) “reality” of time and the analysis © it the | 


; À nt. Int val 
‘ short chapters, of which the second is the more importa’ ie seu? 
| s suggested, especially Tt ee 
tentative but not diet contes | 
u aeresh 


gives Lotze a dane 42 : 
gives R. B- Hal Jom Lae? 


ngri Collection, Haridwar 
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Religious Toleration in England, from the Accession of 
o Convention of the Long Parliament (1603-1640). By 


pevelop ment > 
k Ph.D. (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1936. 


J to the 


ORDAN, 
y y 42. Price ze) , ; 
a Pp. 5 fg a successor to the author's previous work upon the same 
: Es volume A period from the beginning of the English Reformation 
A in A third volume is projected to complete the task. 


1 ae t, units ~ s 
| a death z DS the earlier work will expect that the high standard 
| hose WO are FE d be maintained here, and they will not be disappointed. 
| sited there es amidst the tangled undergrowth of this intricate subject 
yy, Jordan mov stery of a man who knows all the paths. He begins with the 
vith the easy me Anglican and governmental, and the beginnings of ‘‘Anglo- 
| : Br although one regrets that a term with a recognized modem 
| catholicism, oed in quite a different sense, as will be shown by 
| connotat Hak the alternative title is “Arminianism.” The problem of 
mentioning twofold, embracing both Dissenters and Romanists. Dr. Jordan 
| toleration ee aif nority groups, Puritan, Separatist, Congregational, and 
| passes A n he reviews the lay attitude, that of the Latitudinarians, Moder- 
Baptist. Te and Erastians. Finally, he discusses Romanist thought, its 
ates, “ét ve and the politico-religious issues thus involved. In any 

al journal a lengthy review would be demanded. As the philosophical 
| interest of the book, though by no means absent, is indirect, it is enough to 
ay that it represents a very high order of research, and one that forms an 
illuminating background to the study of Hobbes and the reactions which 


 tisunwelcome candour provoked. E. S. WATERHOUSE. 


| Cot and Man. Four Essays in the Nature of Personality. By Emit BRUNNER 
(London: Student Christian Movement Press. 1936. Pp. 180. Price 5s.) 


Dr. Brunner. writes as a theologian, not a philosopher, so that interest 
i this book for the readers of PurLosopuy is indirect. Yet a philosopher can 
be no more unconcerned with developments in theology than can a British 
(ea be unconcerned with the domestic situation in Germany, or the 
poe movement in India. The chief interest of this book is its help in 
ee E eee relation between Brunner and Barth. Brunner contests 
laced ued ‘lon on four Main points. These are the declaration that sin has 
i vine image in man; that there is no general revelation of God in 


to 6 
wth Cod ne Or Conscience; that man’s fallen nature has no point of contact 
À hit the jee ‘mptive work; and that the new creation is not the perfecting 
élues to ee of the old fallen nature. Barth’s reply is simply that he 


‘Sateactionary | natural theology as it is no part of true theology. Barth 
ra 


th | Mary Germany put We must view him against the background of contem- 
et} MSS, has not ee stand the inwardness of his reaction. Brunner, as a 
he an in Chri the same situation. That Barth’s theology should become 


he nt and of en Church is surely impossible, but as a reaction it is 
“Xcellent int ame. Dr. Cairns, the translator of the book, contributes 


À 

5 | eduction, E. S. WATERHOUSE. 
J 4 

ly H R Tntey à = a 

“| or cy 


nt Greece Ethics. By REINHOLD NIEBUHR. (London: 
ee ovement Press. 1936. Pp. 256. Price 6s.) ; 


a and importance. Its interest lies in the frank and SS 
which it states the question withwhich itis primarily 


| is 
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concerned. Its importance is in its incisive criticism, Dy w: 

to pull down the walls of Jericho, even if he does a ii, Niebuhr ty 
as a builder of the walls of new Jerusalem. With nicel Qu à Son - 
he chastises orthodoxy and Liberalism alike. He has ane alanceq imp tt 
sense of the sinfulness of the world. Orthodoxy—the ne Hebrew rt 
seems to be what the author has in mind almost exclusive, UStinian Phet i 
for sin but a poor sense of sins. It inclines to regard the F ee aan 
of the day as the chief index of sin. Certainly in the Viet us Of the Le 
was to many a worse sin than sweating, and financia] aoe age Sean 
for lack of Christian charity. Liberalism, on the other es compensat 
proving its acceptableness to the “modern mind” that it aa bee 
is accomplished the ‘modern mind” has changed, and is rer When th tah 
It confuses social idealism with the Gospel, sin with the slum tob j 
ness with the reasonable. The heart of the book is the re l l 
vance of an Impossible Ideal,” a striking and provocative ane ae Rele. 
what the author believes to be the right way, that of the Pro a his shon 
of Jesus. The standard is impossible, but indispensable. It ae i Retin 
before the Finite. Because man is finite, the infinite is impossible in eat 
he is always led beyond the finite, it is a necessary conception, Dr Nic 
has no place for morality without religion. However passionately he 
claim their independence of religious considerations, history shows i 
morality without religion is ineffective for good. “What men are able to wil 
depends not upon the strength of their willing but upon the strength which 
enters their will and over which their will has little control.” Many books on 
Christian Ethics are colourless and unimpeachable. Whatever may be thought 
of this, and however much disagreement it provokes, it represents a challenge 
no moralist should ignore. 


ere}, adition 


E. S. WATERHOUSE. 


Surprise and the Psycho-Analyst: A Study of the Conjecture and Compr ehenstr 
of Unconscious Processes. By THEODOR REIK. Translated from z 
German by Marcarer M. GREEN. (London: Kegan Paul, Trend, 
Trubner & Co. 1936. Pp. vii + 294. Price 12s. 6d. net.) 


å Paai d 

Dr. Reik is a psycho-analyst of mature experience, and his book Die, 
mainly for psycho-analysts. The publishers claim that it oe snes ae 
stood by the lay-reader, but of this I am doubtful. Even phi va according 
work lies in other fields may have diffculty in “comprehending 
to the author’s standard of comprehension. : hy, since it treats 

Nevertheless, it is of the first importance to philosop Ye hich our cot 
of the unconscious mind, the uncomprehended ninte is erë 
scious thought and life is but the fringe, and in which a A 
are made. The book is a study of the conjecture an pologia! P r 
unconscious processes, an attempt to describe the pre ce, the & erie? 
cognition from within. It is essentially a record of an ep) ne and tie is | 
of making analytical discoveries, and describes the a the Gite jh 
which the analyst must accept as a condition nec 7 asizes c 
of anything new to himself in this field. Dr. Reik € Tid that ovi onsi” 
discovery is no mere objective or technical Do con. 
hension and even our technique are a precipitate > 
experience shared by the analyst and the ns jg limited that 0% d 
to comprehend the unconscious processes of ot r i m 
character, even when his ego is not to the fore: 
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actors is the individually varying relationship of the 
s, and unconscious systems in the individual. This 


important À 
105 re-consclou 


NC re pies tone ep 
y: sit ex "nd be consi ere un points of view, firstly as 
uo ee os the philosopher’s own unconscious processes, and secondly 
ay projection o d comprehended precipitate of his experience. The relation- 
x sa formu en the two should be the relationship between the philosopher’s 
y À si petwe timate truth and his sense of the finite, as stressed by Professor 
y i it of U “On Being a Philosopher” (reproduced in PHILOSOPHY 


jé in his lecture 


in January, $ ee inion the quality most. important for an analyst (and 
Jn Dr. EE nr philosopher) is that he should excel in moral courage 

: peony fulness, rather than in technical ability alone. The root problem 
rinner tr is not fear, but shock; the memory trace of the prime shocks 
of neurosis creature is at work in fear. Apart from special trauma in later 
oof the See the prime shocks are those associated with and immediatel 

life, poe on birth, the first experiences of the human being. There is a 
eae Pe spondence between these early biological experiences and 
ie lier processes of cognition, and our cognition is limited by the fears 
which still safeguard us against comprehending the experience of these prime 
shocks. The deepest knowledge is not to be had if one shrinks from purchasing 
itwith personal suffering. “Suffering, consciously experienced and mastered, 
teaches us wisdom.” 

Dr. Reik’s presentation of his theme might have been less diffuse, it if 
wee intended purely for the experienced analyst. His method of repeating 
and elaborating his theme in various guises, however, is not out of place 
ina book which is attempting the difficult task of bringing into the conscious 
nind of the reader some comprehension, and not merely conjecture, of the 
ma ae T of the peer One wishes that he had devoted more 
ss n a very brie chapter xx to his underlying theme of ‘‘The 
of Thought, and described in some detail the reactions of the new- 
oH ee and the significance for character formation of his first experiences. 
7 argh er needs linking up with the work of Otto Rank on “The Trauma 
ieee ee PE are now being made on this level by a 
Bo Res oe ers, le by Dr. Jane Suttie. 

mens de rence to the importance for the unconscious of sense- 
a comelation with E consciously disregarded and obsolete invites 
tiologica] NES ssor Jung’s concept of archetypes, and suggests a 
Wed for en much that has been observed empirically and 
iterpretation of ee erapy in an anagogic way, especially through the 
Reik ' aoe In this field, too, one would have been glad if Dr. 

more detail. 
mest beyond the sen eat moral courage in presenting a theme that 
i Are $ of description and in striving to describe processes 


a Te, in 
volves a © Part, in ED 
- Molves capable of expression in words. He shows that analysis 


j dey, n eme 

p í an 2 ke,” a of secret things that were not only unspoken but 
pi | © oe ONE ING Bia conte : us Wondering with him whether we do not need 
pe Du hit} rene as chil ns to reach some degree of psychical mastery of what 
o | yay, the deeper se n. One important key to real mastery he leaves 
r | fer 4 gh an obj ae of the ego can be reached only by a roundabout 
6 | T 


Such a bo ue to ourselves » ` In beginning to comprehend another, we 


lif Ok as h 
à : 1S Cannot be li 
ll as Int e reading 1 
a We of 1 


iy 
Zs ghtly criticized; it needs to be experienced, 
t; and criticism should wait upon experience, 
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My own experience, within its own much narrower Jim: 
to the truth of most of what Dr. Reik affirms. T limits 


Re DE, 


Sense and Thought: A Study in Mysticism, By Greta Ho 


(London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1936. Pp, 262 RT, MA, 


Pric Php 


This is not an easy book to read or to review, but it js one © ês. Gq) | 
and makes a distinct contribution to the study of the problems Originality 
and psychological, presented by mysticism. The difficulty 9 a Metaphysica 
from the two-fold, or even three-fold, nature of its subject e book arises 
primarily a study and an interpretation of The Cloud o es It 
though it does not attempt to solve detailed questions of text or pes and 
it does involve an understanding of its meaning, both in itself (ho ee 
easy matter) and in its relation to mystics of other types, such as ae an 
and St. John of the Cross. Side by side with this there is a detailed as 
to expound the mystical experience of this unknown medieval writer aan 
of modern psychological theory, mainly of the type of which Pista 
Bartlett is an exponent. It is indeed upon Professor Bartlett’s work da 
writer, herself a Cambridge scholar, depends, at one point very explicit, 
With these two main interests there is also a strain of a more purely phil 
sophical kind, and it is not always very easy to tell when the philosopher 
is intruding upon the dominant psychological interest of the writer, Those 
readers who are not philologists will find themselves faced with a further 
problem if they endeavour to understand Verner's law, but fortunately such 
understanding is not necessary. The point of the illustration can be taken 
even by those who cannot follow the relation between spirants and accents 
and consonant-change. 
The most valuable element in the book is the psychological. A constructive 
analysis of the mind of this curiously abstract medieval writer is camie 
through with great persistence, and with real probability. The genesis of T 
conception of the ‘Cloud’ is found in earlier sources which he knew, ee y 
in the Victorines, and not in any pictorial imagery of his own, E i 
argued, he was a writer of the type whose images are rather Enna - A 
visual, so that the effective element which dominates his Dr exact 
does not bring with it any body of conceptual thought. Corse 
expresses the ‘Cloud’ which is his way to God. f the book wer 
It is admitted in the course of the argument that parts p schemata” i 
written before Professor Bartlett's striking conception © de of the proc 
behaviour was taken into account. Whether the use here mandek Jatet 
described as “turning round on a schema” is not rather ee evan 
writers on mysticism must decide. It is made to Serve e which 1 
and even an explanation, of the “subtleness’ and Em od. Becaus? H 
The Cloud of Unknowing are the condition of union Yin and yet are m 
schemata are parts of the organism which constitutes a “ee, in the Ce 
stituted in full relation to that which lies beyond, We nental ex? 
the mystic, that to be “oned in him that is all” 1s à stic. about DD 
alike of the being of God and of the being of the g may be vies sot! 
this principle to the cryptic sentence “for as pot t down here, but e book: 
so may he not be without himself” is too long to interpretation pe 
of the most original and most successful pieces of IE iot introdl gipo 
“It is a pity that this conception of the schem? js a 
earlier chapters. It would have rendered unn 


ecessary W i e actio 
sis 
and perhaps really confused, in the attempted analy 
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happily, “conative conceptions,” a phrase which intro- 
alled, ts of conation and cognition in a form which makes the 
ec if element king about them very hard to hold. 

M lear gun jece of analysis in the last chapter, it is not very easy 
He ite the physical conception of God the writer is herself 
| a with ae her unknown author for a Platonist, for one who at 
to ating: She cl thinking about God is “operating with the conception of 
|) P ip art of Se which foreshadow the thought of Bradley and Bosan- 
| ja solute a of her task is barely more than suggested. The main 


ot very 


a i . ty out is psychology, and psychology cannot deal with onto- 
ss terest t a She has carried through the psychological analysis in a 
‘i pgical prob h is original and fruitful. When that is done we are still left 
nd, | manner de question unanswered. What is the ultimate character of 
ip, | vith the es to which the mystical experience points ? 

van | that Reali es a little ungracious in a reviewer to complain that a buok 
ea | putitis +. r questions that are not really within its scope. The main 
mpt | does eis book is certainly fulfilled and future writers on mysticism 
rms oS 


L. W. GRENSTED. 


ike pasonal Realism. By JAMES BISSETT PRATT. (New York and London: The 
her Macmillan Co. 1937. Pp. x + 387. Price in England, 158. net.) 

je Mr. Pratt, as was shown in this Journal (No. 46, p. 155), belongs to the 
uch À Right Wing of the contributors to Critical Realism, and he is a tried and 


tourite author to a wide public in questions of philosophy and of theology. 
| mthe present book he surveys man’s philosophical beliefs from the Far 

East (of the past) to Massachusetts of the present, not forgetting Europe, 
À but reminding that continent of the “typically European fashion” (192 n.) 


ried | which Wenzl and von Hügel ignored prior American rights to the term 
‘his | ‘tical realism.” 

ally | In Tough outline, the plan of this book is firstly to secure its charter by 
ti | amining the categories of terms, relations, substance, etc.; secondly, to 
han | Slablish “metropolis of dualistic realism; thirdly, to occupy the neighbouring 
God | metaphysica] territory, and to explore the more remote regions in a tentative 


"ay. As one would expect, the book is written with vigour, candour, and a 
“tain charm. Tt ma 


kient scholar { kes small parade of learning, but is written by a com- 
| other hand a or an audience assumed to be pretty knowledgeable. On the 
vith profit by + sees of technicalities and could be read with pleasure and 
Mateurs | ose who are intelligent enough to remember that they are 


On the whole, the 


0 be carly chapters on the categories (selected) seem to me 
dy» rather less Successf 5 ( ) 


! aS the auth ul than the others. They are not, of course, ‘very 
ot | fom one anoth RS nine preface, but they are at least semi-detached 
ed! | “aches o er, and i 


a te à Instead of moving smoothly tend to clank like the 
are quit at isn’t fully under way. The central chapters of the 


edi DON ' 
no p thor en Coen in this respect. The interest is sustained and close in 
a Th tence >» > Argument from his eleventh chapter, “How Explain Our 
wk t isara] tenor Se teenth (inclusive), “The Alternative to Realism.” 
ihe knoe wbiec ive, is X central argument is that human experienco, private 
alts "Tetiones Probability oe ee without conditions outside it, that the 


Our of the existence of a world of non- 
alistic reali the natural way of spatio-temporal things and 
aism is much more defensible than the first realistic 
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movement in England in. the present century 
Realism that succeeded it in America and than the 
of Objective Relativism. Indeed, Mr. Pratt is very 
his ability to dislodge these other realisms, 

He is also, however, a personal realist. In him the Ri } 
right. It relies on the Cogito with a self that is rae igh ing ie, 
empirically real. Indeed, he seems to be more fully cae de dentall : ten 
personalism than of realism for he holds that the serious EN Of the a 
is between (personal and dualistic) realism, Absolute à awe in meta 
and “possibly” Panpsychism. “My mature opinion js ty oo deals | 
the world riddle narrows down to a choice between Rei the solution y | 
or Personal Idealism, and that neither of them will ever cen and Absolut 
therefore, neither of them will ever be proved nique false ang 
question between them is one of relative probability; and as ly true, Th 
are involved in the judgment of probability that I doubt whether thie factor, 
will ever be settled with objective certainty” (p. 217), US Question 

In this belief the author leaves epistemology for Meta 
the mind-body problem he concludes that the ego is an 
the matters that concern it. Knowledge, psychology, and the Phenomen 
volition prove a self that is more than a stream of consciousness or a 
cession of passing thoughts, and the last of these demands some kind d 
freedom. It may even demand a self that is (at least naturalistically) unbe- 
gotten. In the final chapter Mr. Pratt defends certain ‘‘over-beliefs” (which | ; 
are more than mere conjectures) of a theistic type, and appears to suggest 
that the realism of his central argument is unlikely to be a continuing city, 
since it all but compels us to seek a better. It is a tribute to his candour that 
he remains precisely where he is. 


than th 
e Moni + | 
cones fashionap Ney 
dent indeed Tepa a i 


physics, Examining 
active Participant in 


Joun Lar, 


Problems in Chinese Education. By Victor PurCELL. (London: Kegan Paul 
Trench, Trubner & Co. 1936. Pp. viii + 261. Price 105. 6d.) 


The growing literature on Chinese education is a sign that its Pos | 
are not only numerous but also unsolved. Mr. Purcell has called sae 
several of the most significant issues with the detachment which 1s 


i joner. } 
denied to the Chinese and the learning which so rarely encumbers the forelg ae 
Mission of Education 


: t excluding the 
h, while no eit 


question of language and its relation to education, 
mendable restraint, from the discussion of an issue w. Toa knowledg 
fori the Chinese alone to decide. Mr. Purcell, equipped with rese 
‘Chinese, both written and spoken, has concentrated his Ta as a mi 
on the problem of language. Can the Chinese language Sess science" í 
for the transmission of Western ideas, in particular A nce of the langues 
great deal of evidence is produced to show that the resis = inconclusive: 
is formidable, but the conclusions which he draws Cine make as 
strong militarist and nationalist tendencies in modern tion the au do 
study of the purposes of education and in this De considers 2 a 
extensively with the San Min Chu I, a book whic ce 


tional syst ceing 
Bible of modern China and the foundation of the eue whil isap" 


pile see 
necessary to respect the analysis of Sun Yat-Sen ne perhaps sjit od 
with the assumption that they are of such nee petwee? : te oil! 
significant question dealt with is that of the rela me d to 
Western and of Chinese civilization. Must the one 
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sa diarchy ? And how will the fusion, if such it is to be, be 
0 jculum: 
in has attempted to put these questions in their Proper perspective. 
q, Purce ter covers the Old System, the examination curriculum, the 
frst chap ity, the spirit and purpose which informed the whole 
second covers contact with the West and traces first the 
a Ye eon among governments and individuals of the need for 
5 r nae dly the shape which this took at different periods. The 
if A À draws UP the problem as he sees it. And he sees it, not as study 
thor onal programmes, methods, curricula, and pedagogics, but as a 
af educa i matter of the form which Western ideas assumed when the 
pore subt at into the Chinese language, the adaptation of the language itself 
«tte Bee cop tions, the attempts to simplify the language in de interest 
ee cation and cultural revolution, the resistance of the old system 
Fe caught of the West and the sort of ideas which have in particular 
0 is conveyors of the foundation of Western strength. This leads 
a a consideration of the Language Problem. By taking general and 
weiological terms and first defining them in English, the author shows that 
Chinese translations do not convey in any adequate measure the same meaning. 
4nd this is due, he argues, partly to the fact that the Chinese language does 
mtadmit of logical modes of thought, partly to the specific associations of 
ùe ideographs chosen for purposes of translation. In many cases, of course, 
tk Chinese have nothing in their life or institutions remotely corresponding 
to the terms they have to translate. The difficulties are therefore serious. 
fit the author’s conclusion, that for the purpose of teaching Western ideas 
specially science, the best course would be to adopt English as a medium is 
kdly worthy of his discussion, for he is forced to admit that Orientals cannot 
aquire English in addition to their native tongue. To suggest, without dis- 
tsion or research, that Basic English is the way out, is unconvincing, and 
#msindeed to be an afterthought, for it is not mentioned again. In fact, at 


| tis point his whol 2 Re 3 
ik author stands. ¢ argument breaks down, for it is impossible to know where 


of 


Itis di ine ` 
E A es to say the least, when the author suggests Basic English 
ee ay the transmission of Western ideas yet includes in the 
k 2 day ee s ue same chapter the following quotation from Karlgren. 
t very foundation, Se discard their written script they will surrender 
a Has tha: k per culture.” Does he or does he not agree with 
, Se language a oe he must make out a stronger case against the 
din rapidly. And 2e done, for he admits that it is developing and 
i 5 oe point of a long historical introduction 
Rates Other considerations, political, social, and 
atlgren, it is sae the heart of the book? If he does not agree 
thas at students ener explain the concluding chapter in which he 
ke Calligraphy, for eee the traditional literature, with special 
Jen. aining twenty-odd X Ours a week and a modern practical system 
[hrm Objective, Re The traditional study is to be subjective 
o © one to th ee to be made easy by changing costume 
a mis ew dress for the m other. It is as if we were asked to attend 
rg ant a Physics. And ihe ae Scripture and change to modern dress 
| : hinese fee] eee advice that no system can be made 
Kite ave undertake ay at the non-realization of any pro- g 
a the onfucian n, in fact, that they should practice the + 
virtues, ‘sincerity,” might bring a warm 


eart : 
of D oihara or Araki, but is in no sense justified 
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by the facts or discussion in this book. The ga betwe 
practice is due to the specific distribution of political > Program, 
characteristics. Legislative bodies in China ma; à Power 
Commissions in England; the groups that actually a with Pe Í 
are perfectly capable of putting their programmes into = the Over | i 
Mr. Purcell’s inability to come to any conclusior Peura, + 


A wort: R 
and hard work is due to lack of method. He lacks sci ee 


; is kn 
entific historic a 


His picture is formal and conventional, not dynamic. No histor: all tra it f 
that Chinese political unity was due mainly to the common orian can age Ei 
language was a common factor during periods of unity aaa languag: d 
Empire was made possible by the completion of the Grand ¢ 'Sunity, Th d 
Examination system. Again, it is not criticism to say that Chine and th, ft 
has not succeeded in producing enough public spirit to maine Educatin ; 
repair a highway of any length, the capacity to deal effective} n ing : 
famine, or afforestation, or enough official integrity to secure aN el fol : 
portion of the revenue for national purposes. A society Moda k 
institutions that it requires and they are not the same for an Or ; 
agrarian society and a modern industrial State. Nor is it Possible to accep k 
the statement that the final cause of missionary failure under Chiing was te 0 
jealousy between the Jesuits and the Dominicans, The final cause was that | 0 
Christianity challenged the very basis of Chinese society, a fact clearly d 
shown in the Imperial edicts of the period. That Mr. Purcell has not careful i 
examined the old society is shown most clearly in his analysis of dynasti it 
renewals: It is one of natural causes. Famine creates distress, which, owim ; 
to bad organization, is not relieved, and desperation leads to disorder. Unde i 
a strong government the centres of trouble are isolated, under a weak or | 
they spread, and in extreme cases, when the dynasty is effete, it is ovr 3 
thrown. If foreign invasion occurred at the same time, the “interbreeding i 
conqueror and conquered resulted in a vital impulse and a renewed culture A 
Manchus and Chinese, to take one example, did not interbreed to any gam R 
(it was expressly forbidden) till the end of the dynasty, ou. t 
impulse” the Manchus added to Chinese culture, apart Perey Boe ae 
tail, is best left to the imagination. And what causes famines? It ae wl 
to control those due to drought, but those due to floods re oR ul 
not aggravated by neglected dykés. So the inefficiency oa vital questi T 
the extent of “natural disasters” are directly connected. ne at anotl th 
to answer is why the government is weak at one time an k develop | u 
The clue to this can be found in the growth of popan GS ert it ufs? : 
of a landed bureaucracy which becomes increasingly ee consequences od Ë i 
tax-collector and its interests as landlord, the socia oie nat nb i 
development of internal trade, changes in an eee with a minor i th 
theory that dynasties become effete. The Ch ae ae Chien Lung, n à 
ended with a very capable Empress Dowager. ors, who, 28 a result i x 
considered one of the greatest of the Ching es ‘to say nothing a th 
reckless expeditions and suppression of minor! ensorship, Jeft on | 
starvation of intellectual life through a E EDE g exhausted 2 Ge 
means incapable successor a country interna Y ot fit the le aR 


heory does 2 


surrounded by enemies. The famine-effete oe D athor @ 


Examples of a priori thinking, of which ï ae 
could a indefinitely. Sometimes it = se 
leads him astray. He says that Japan has answ e ie the Wie 
as to whether or not one can adopt the Ho A Dis 
the same time adopting representative BONETO of Japan” 

is common knowledge that the whole purpos 


s bets 
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e without exposing students to the spirit behind it and 


technique WIhN\" 1 à 

Fach V es esentative institutions are moc Oy Countries that come late to 
and, i per EP not go through the classic stages of those in which it originated. 
an M "itali m do janguage presents obvious difficulties to the translator. The 
Ova | ye Cue these difficulties very clearly, but he is on safer grounds 
leni ai has 5 “wit scientific than with general terms. Considering the im- 
shen pane China ever giving up her ideographs, however, the suggestion 

h psi y > should be used is ET Re can be more profitably 
+ at eae problem of making oe oe effective. At the moment 
direc tis sporadic and uneven; the need for a strong centralizing body 


| direct 2 Purcell is quite right in pointing out that Wen Li does not 
th Fisted. MT- ical facult 

in i age the growth of the logical faculty, but there are, even at that, all 
gol aem f Wen Li, and he has chosen the poetic rather than the documentary 
ol p But he does admit that it does not follow that Chinese is incapable of 
A I arrangements. This, to my mind, destroys his conclusion that English 
y tte e replace Chinese in the teaching of Western ideas, The new Chinese 
ental pnguage, the language used in scientific, literary, and historica] work, to take 

guage, 


ccept oily a few examples, is in no way constricted by the artificialities of style. 
On the contrary, it is crude, ugly, and the sentence formation loose to a 
that degree. Sometimes the language will settle down to a more standard form, but 
ihe changes which have already come about are sufficient evidence that the 
ideographic script will never be discarded; the Chinese can and do express 
everything they wish. The old bureaucratic Empire did not need an exact 
inte language; the bureaucrat had a vested interest in ambiguity just as lawyers 
| have in legal jargon or doctors in their Latin prescriptions. The coming of 
Western forms of organization and technique have undermined the mandari- 
fra mate; the new State must be based on literacy, propaganda, and modern 
ture’ | technique. Economic and social forces are therefore on the side of growth 
TA x the surest sign that the Chinese language is adequate to meet all the 
“jul mands made upon it is the existence of a society for the preservation of 
ei the old literary style. 
fit He language. The long chapter on the San Min Chu I seems 
on An for this book is certainly not the basis of Chinese 
nt all e a Bek oe in the Three Principles is as formal as their observance. 
en the Eo at the author has done on this adds little, therefore, to 
00 a touded by ae is unfortunately true that Chinese education is being 
po and although oe as than those which the author has taken into account, 
| Mlsopher, he wing Heels: the Chinese are the most willing to listen to the 
sp] HSE with the cr vould seek to give guidance would do well to acquaint 
or ail dE paths of n a that we have taken in driving this great people along 
suali = West. Consideration an militarism. Order in the East waits on order in 
toll cts Conclusion eerie ce factors would not have led the author to the 
00 : © long as Chinese parents send their children to 


| the 1S unseem] ER : 

bye te can be 5 ae dress (the Semi-military uniform with a peak cap) 
er improvement in Chinese education.” 
5. 
pit} Rene or Ree eet spake, G. E. TAYLOR. 
get ysolastione de Phil 

sti? Nsiery L OSophie: vol. 36. Februa I H 
rat rieur de rofesseur Maurice ye I 1934. B Ora 


i £ Wulf. (Louvain: L'Institut 
‘ aire ilos à 
Rire val of intere phie. Pp. 546. Price 70 frs.) : 


St i : À 7 
though; Cal philosophy, which has been a notable 
8nt, is due in large measure to the excellent 
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historical studies of the great Schoolmen which h 
last forty years. The name of Professor de Wulf ae T l 
best known of those who have opened to us the esa ted] ting th i 
thought ASUTE-houge r ne of th 

This special number of the Revue N éoscolastique is E 
work of Professor de Wulf on the occasion of his fo i fitti 
The lasting influence and fecundity of these years Ttieth 
contribution to this Festschrift, “L'œuvre de Monsi 
close collaborator and colleague, Professor L, Noël ae Dy 
second contribution, ‘La carrière scientifique,” Ouvai Y his 
of 26 pages. The standard of the articles which form th 
large volume is very high, but it is quite impossible to 
in the limits of a review. It is even impossible to enumer. 
a choice may be made which, without revealing all the ri 
connected with the history of medieval philosophy to b 
may give some idea of the interest of this collection 
of the authors are themselves a warranty of scholarship, 
Edward K. Rand: “The supposed Commentary of John the 
Opuscula sacra of Boethius”; Martin Grabmann: “Eine für Exami 
abgefasste Quaestionensammlung der Pariser Artistenfakultat aude 
Hälfte des 13. Jahrhunderts’; Pierre Mandonnet: “Saint Albert a Be 
et la ‘Philosophia Pauperum’ ”; E. Gilson: “Sur quelques difa te. 
l'illumination augustinienne”; D. E. Sharp: “Thomas of Sutton, OP i 
place in scholasticism and an account of his psychology”; E. Longpré: “Ie 
ms. 139 de la cathédrale de Valencia. Etude sur les réportations de Duns 
Scotus,” etc. In fact, an act of homage worthy of the illustrious historian 
of philosophy to whom it is dedicated. 


e Baa 
: TEMainder of ss} 
discuss a \ 


ate them all 
ch and va - Petha 
e found in 


M. C. D'Arcy, 


Obiter Scripta: Lectures, Essays, and Reviews. By GEORGE Santayana, Edited 
by Justus BUCHLER and BENJAMIN SCHWARTZ. (London: Constable. 
1936. Pp. ix + 238. Price ros. net.) i 
In this volume the editors have selected sixteen pieces of Mr. Santayanas 
and have appended a complete bibliography of his published writings. Mr 
Santayana himself contributes a brief but memorable preface. i 
The sixteen pieces include his celebrated Herbert Spencer Lecture er 
and also an address read at the tercentenary celebration of ue i fi 
Of the others, six were originally published in technical American e Di 7 i 
journals and the rest, with one exception, in periodicals like 440 
Life and Letters. The dates for the whole collection extend nom compost à 
The volume will be indispensable to anyone who desires + for its bibl 
“Monograph (or a treatise) on Mr. Santayana’s philosophy, 2° Í 
graphy only but also for the evidence it gives of the grows mal faith, ™ 
characteristic conceptions—essence, substance, nes nape 
place of phenomenalism, representationism, and a sort © arent. In hist | 
“naturalism.” Much unity in his life’s aim also becomes te pas strive? He 
words (although with some alteration of their invention) 2 endeavour 
and nobly in the cause of “sacred material co not merely ê 
show how the spirit may be “at home in this world am should 
or a fugitive.” : rofessional ; ty! 
To those whose interest in Mr. Santayana 15 lee r jnter™! Mel 
suggest that the bodk will be savoured best if it 15 eon ee 
propitious moments, Otherwise feelings of strain may # 
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o a rapid diversity of themes. And even a desultory 
the pure brightness of verbal jewels. “Look long and 
ion of the symbol”; “Death for the pragmatist simply 
/ r Pi | Mr. Santayana himself has some pleasant things to Say about 


‘on t 
, „ attention 
volving oie catch 


j jous embellishment of the pale consuming charm of a philosophy 
ing J ny ora ‘nating characteristic is gravitas. 
tis f ose do” a 
th 
phy | E 
w : Conclusions Derived from an Examination of the Sense of 
Oy. Here and Now: 
hey | if #8 yation. By ARTHUR PONSONBY (Lorp PONSONBY or SHULBREDE). 
ps Peon: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1936. Pp. 289. Price ros, 6d.) 
ects Pr ck falls roughly into two parts, the first being a discussion of time 


f our sense of duration, with particular reference to the variety and 
and oh of our temporal experience. The material assembled under these 
| instabi a the author’s comments thereupon, are highly interesting. Apart 
e aa practical suggestions on the use and “making” of time, the con- 
ao reached is, in effect, the somewhat disappointing one that, “Whether 
it depends on physical, mental, or emotional factors, or on psychological, 
moral, and spiritual factors the Sense of Duration is perhaps the most im- 
portant part of our make-up.” F 
The second part digresses among themes of a social and political kind, in 
which Lord Ponsonby is always stimulating: their derivation, nevertheless, 
fom “an examination of the Sense of Duration,” is scanty. There is a long 
ctapter on Immortality, and the question runs through the whole book. Here 
| adelsewhere the author discloses the strange (but not peculiar) 
| that “the more serious and thoughtful sections of the community”’ are with 
him. This tone links ill-assorted opinions—those, for example, of Lord Pon- 


assumption 


ited | nby and of the M orning Post! 

bk, | As analyst of time we might have expected Lord Ponsonby to be critical 
{Lord Ponsonby as reformer. This is not the case. He recurs to the misleading 

a's, | analogy of “clearing the ground” of “outworn creeds,” otiose institutions, 

Mr me like. But what “clearing of the ground,” one can only ask, short of 

7 isos Tace-suicide, is possible for actual, time-conditioned man? 

i sate eens its dual nature, this is a readable and interesting book. 

ial | Ye, he ne as an alternative to the author’s reminiscences, which, other- 


ght have written. In view of Lord Po: 


and | tunities pos BOB nsonby’s unrivalled oppor- 
a | nov, age Ptional gifts in the reminiscent art, may we not hope that he 
a » atter all, write those reminiscences ? 

jio- RALPH E. STEDMAN 

or's eee 

ihe | Phil 

the Hosophy of Ou 

; LY ats 

al niversity aea By Gustav E. MuELLER. (Norman, U.S.A.: 
' 


Ps Ba bose Es one Press. 1936. Pp. xii + 236. Price $3.00.) 
i ae Diversity On considerable Significance. Its author, now a member 
i a Nd a Writer a soot: 1S a philosopher of manifest power and pene: 
À tiene of one subs Dee and pungency. The style, staccato and epigram- 
À tirimaa 2 Philosopns e with the argument. This is a far-ranging offensive 
se Stand; z e fhe eaim in the direct Hegelian line—Hegelian 
Aa me most Dee 5 denunciation of “absolute” idealism, As such it 
| theme į de and in parts the most convincing, essay I have 
oped in a Spirited, even an original, fashion, and it 
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is as manifestly erudite as it is free from the burde 
and generally expressed in the author’s own closing! of erudition, lti 
“The symbol of philosophy is the circle, the E is Dig, 
tical universe is manifesting itself through ae cle Of cire CE 
which its problematic and dialectical character oe Situations i dialeg, 
perspective, in a different modification. But ina Périenceg na 20 0 
philosophy is also an ascent. Reality as object led to 1; 
life rose to the blessed innocence of beauty, freedo 0 life as mi an 
limitation in the absolute Being experienced in a M of the worq "Al 


: : igi met; 
and ontology thinks the dialectical logic of the ee Symbol-lang ` 
: ge, 


Dr. Mueller’s negative or destructive arguments (e ; 
Fallacies of Scientism”) are, in my judgment, more cage «test the “p 
: 5 hii ; , © cogent than h: Our 
tive ones (which hinge chiefly upon the Ontological argu n his Constnyp, 
general—or Hegelian—form) ; while the almost infinite ur In its moy 
and suggestion one can gather on the way is of greater su Instruction 
mappa mundi or his journey’s end. Space will not permit a reais his 
detailed discussion; nor, in some important connections ex ae of his 
attempted on the basis of the inevitably brief sketch of special Sai e fairly 
vided in this ambitious essay. In general, however, this Qu ae pro- 
preclude an adequate, if cleverly condensed, account of the see ee E 
of experience from the standpoint of the author’s principles, or from T 
calls “the standpoint of philosophy.” ; 
I venture the judgment that too much weight bears upon the term “dialer 
tical” in this argument. It is not that one tires of the mere word, but that on 
wonders just what it means when used of ‘‘the whole,” The author renouness 
the kind of idealism which reduces the hard differences and distinctions of the 
world to “harmonious mush”; and he insists that the whole contemplated by 
philosophy is “a dialectical tension of irreconcilable and irreducible opposites.” 
Yet, we are told, it is also a “unity and a reconciliation.” This unification and 
reconciliation of irreconcilables and irreducibles, by the merit of “dialectic 
seems to me little advance upon what Dr. Mueller describes as “mush.” I have 
no hesitation, however, in commending this book to readers of PxILosoi: 
it is quite the most powerful essay in idealism (the author prefers the titl 
cosmological vitalism) that has appeared for some time. 


RaLPH E. STEDMAN. 


„LLD. 
Head, Heart and Hands in Human Evolution. By R. R. MARETT, D.Sc 


(London: Hutchinson & Co. 1935. Pp. 303. Price 105: 6a) 


In this book, Dr. Marett, Rector of Exeter College and dresses 
Anthropology at Oxford, has collected a number of his ea wi 
- and papers. They are arranged in three main parts. Pazi chapters © p 
leading ideas in the study of sociology. It contains ei as a 
antitheses: (1) Evolution and Progress, subordinating evo. e i 
of ordinary biology, to progress which is a distinctly Bur ciologist the T 
by history to be real; (2) Fact and Value, allotting 8 i Ga such a Wa) ing 
not of framing judgments, but of presenting the fac à Society, ; es 
_ they can be used for the criticism of values; (3) Ta E = sociologis a 

shortly the biological basis of race and then advisiné H : 
trate on society rather than on race. Part II treats Be se examples nr 
and acting, and illustrates these by chapters On ae whic 
_ totems, charms, etc. Part III gives an account of the 
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a org : 5 
p aim of an O15 d righteousness. Since, however, the progress of mankind 


goes 20t Bite of this kin 


jn human affairs, 
4 ancivilized. F. A. E. Crew. 
Stuart Mackenzie. Edited by his Wire. (London: Williams and Norgate, 
Join Ltd. 1936. Pp. 176. Price 5s.) 


temporary philosophy owes much to J. S. Mackenzie. Reflection was 
Cont cipal business of his long and strenuous life. He was learned, he had 
the ye ities, he had a strong concern with politics not only as a subject 
Pe cic study, but as a sphere of practical social action; he was accessible 
aa ideas, and he was throughout constructive in aim and temperament, 
This little books adds nothing to the statement of his philosophy. But it 
reports the main events and circumstances of his life—some of which, as 
eg. his early voyaging to South America, are probably unknown to many of 
his colleagues and friends. A considerable part of the book is by his own 
hand—notes which he made in preparation for a “‘biographia philosophica.” 
These have been skilfully edited and augmented by Mrs. Mackenzie. Professor 
Muirhead has contributed a characteristically illuminating “foreword”; 
ad Dr. W. Tudor Jones an interesting chapter on Mackenzie’s professorial 
work at Cardiff. 

H. J. W. HETHERINGTON. 


EEE Aa IO 


The Social Sciences: Their Relations in Theory and in T eaching. (London: 
The Le Play House Press, 1936. Pp. 222. Price 5s. net.) 


o ne report of a conference held in London in September 1935 
eth aaa pices of the Institute of Sociology and the International 
tently indic ae Sritish Committee). The subject of the conference is suffi- 
posia, by rec PR eE title; and the main body of the book consists of 

to the ae ial ae experts in the respective subjects, of the relations 
It also contains = of history, political theory, economics, and sociology. 
Sociology Le a loreword by Professor Ernest Barker, an address on 
the teaching o ne by Mr. J . A. Hobson, a report by Mr. T. H. Marshall on 
also by Mr. ETA Sciences in British Universities, and a summary, 
à “tence, As might the discussion of that report which took place at the 
k È contribu tors to a expected, there is considerable disagreement between 
a it. But node ae volume; nor does any definite conclusion emerge 
A > Volume ig ose = contributions are interesting in themselves; and the 
At Mi Mterest taken b > re of the vitality of the social sciences and 
the gap DC their oe ose who teach them in the important problems 
fence. ° Subject is, no ae pee, and interrelations. A further volume on 
À was hel d Ae. t, to be expected as a result of the second con- 

eptember 1936, 


O. DE SELINCOURT. 
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Of Human Freedom. By F. W. J. Scuerrinc. Tra 
duction by JAMES GUTMANN, Ph.D. (Chicago eae With 
Court Publishing Co., 1936. Pp. lii + 128. Bee London: The 
The translator remarks that no other modern ae $1.50.) Oben 
importance has been as little accessible to stu dre her o k 
original. Dr. Gutmann has selected the “Philosophical ye’ to + 
Nature of Human Freedom and matters connected the Inquiries into + 
introduction to Schelling’s metaphysics, and he See a T 
in a manner that reproduces the meaning and also liet In tra le 
ment of the writer and the atmosphere of his times, Tates the ae 
The translator’s Introduction gives a brief account of Schel; 
qualities, and emphasizes his importance as something mor elling’s life ang 
mediate stage between Fichte and Hegel, € than an inter 
There are passages dealing with the nature of the copula that raj 
fundamental to modern logic but the present-day student alis Problems 
translation is intended, will probably find Schelling more pee this 
exemplifying the philosophical accompaniments of the Romani a3 
than as contributing to the solution of philosophical problems, Ovement 


W. A. SINCLAIR, 


The Self in Psychology. By A. H. B. ALLEN. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
Trubner & Co., Ltd. 1935. Pp. 282. Price ros. 6d.) 


The author declares himself at the outset to be in favour of a “self-psycho. 
logy,” and says, “The main object of this work will be to see whether some 
positive content cannot be ascribed to selfhood, whether it does not have 
effects in actual experience, which can be described.” It does not appear that 
he is more successful in the former task than other writers have been who 
start from the subject-object relation in cognition. Though he makes outa 
strong case for the necessity of the conception of a self as subject, and claims 
that it is an immediately experienced fact, he can say little more about it 
intrinsic qualities than that it is capable of enhanced or diminished intensity 
of consciousness. His very careful discussion rather reveals the abstract nature 
of this conception. He is more successful on the functional side, ae 
detail that the self actively maintains its conscious level by ree oa 
the objective field, and entering into relations with other selves. 
extent it shapes experience. All purposive action procee Allen is le 

Holding that the self is present in all mental activities, Mr. t 
extend his treatment over a wide range, and there 1s reall 
cognition than about the self. These discussion 
central theme, but if there were more variety of emphasis | | is very 
structure of the book would be clearer. None of the ma 1 
Dut it is useful to have so much brought together in asme 
thoughtful and unbiased review. À, W. WoL 


ie iar man ES 
RTZLEN 


5 EST 3 OYCE O: We 
The Social Thought of the Ancient Civilizations. BY I (London: Mot 


Professor of Sociology, University © Price 245) 


n 
Hill Publishing Company. 1936. Pp. xv + 499: pan of argument : 
an wise m 


: t 
Here we have a spaciousness of declamation ae see the T seo! 
induction for philosophy rather than philosophy + their missio? is 

of antiquity taking the essential good for grantee, 
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ected in its scattered detail, as this seems evident to them in 
jt pe 1°05 a prejudice, in their passion and aspiration. 

at station an R r’s book is rich in skilfully selected and arranged quotation, 
seit or Hertzle chapter usefully summarizes the main characteristics of 
ie conclu e a This new volume may be read with profit alongside 
> thoug EE Hobhouse’s Morals in Evolution. Its aim is to reveal the 
L. p our present civilization to the colourful procession of social 
debtednes® > contributed so much to the Hebrew, Greek, and Roman 
shought See selv es. “The importance of the phenomena of culture dif- 
S t been sufficiently taken into consideration in the history of 
not lly social thought.” The practical wisdom of the ancient 
ee Pe ae Hittites, Persians, Hebrews, Indians, and Chinese 
gyptians, Fee ting and provocative for its ignorance of the methods of 
| jgnot the pe iicsophy, and we have accepted it for our working heritage 
E ne ce the shyness of our acknowledgment. “Though this pre-Greek 
gotwithstan À Zoe immature, fragmentary, and non-scientific, it contains the 
tought is e ctically everything that is valid in social science thinking. The 

uk i stolen most of our good ideas.” 
ancien aoe good ideas were after all ineffective for the Purpose of mass 
Ree tion. Large human groupings have had their distinctiveness and 
have had their day. The sociologist observes as a defect of ancient social 
thought that it is more concerned with the salvation of the individual in 
society than with the nature and possibilities of society itself. Though what is 
required for good government is by no means neglected, the main appeal is 
tothe individual to do what is right if he would have health, wealth, honour, 
tranquillity, and length of days. But that society and the state may in some 
suse be valuable in themselves is a possibility which does little to dispute 
that the individual should still seek for good even though the social order 


ho | seems doomed to decay. Those prophets and thinkers of the past who seem 
ta | tohave limited their hopes to a chosen “remnant” may perhaps be appraised 
m | #revealing a perception of realities not less profound than their social - 
its || despair, Professor Hertzler is clearly a Westerner still retaining faith in pro- 
ily | gess. Yet Lao-Tse is not the least of the ancient Sages. 

ie M. Kaye, 

i SSS ——— 

ing 


The Scientist in Action, 
Williams & Norgat 

This book is the result 
© problems in the phil 
th the Connection bet 


Calls the theo 
Karl Pears Ty of patte 


By Witam H. GEORGE, MSc., Ph.D. (London: ~ 
e, Ltd. 1936. Pp. 355- Price, ros. 6d. net.) 


of the author’s efforts to solve for himself many of 
osophy of science, and especially those concerned 
ween mathematics and physics. He favours what he 
rning, similar to views advocated by Mach, Kirchhoff, 
- “On the patterning theory of science, classifica- 
| regarded as ways of arranging facts. They are 
alee, of Scientists, each of whom has his own unique internal 
e science ig A environment” (Pp. 191). 
tm cated ae Course, an activity of a group of the higher apes—and 
aa Will be disa = Or the philosophy of science seem to forget this—the 
Ss external Frontea if he expects an analysis of the effect of the 
ie a certain = vironment on scientific theories and why the patterning 
| te, not Clearly dist; ay in one epoch and differently in another. The author 
Nes of Mguish between mathematical, physical, and functional 
obscure a large portion of his treatment, 


n 
at on ae and this renders 
Wave-mechanics and classical mechanics, 
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Again, he does not bring out the profound q 
science and the mixture of induction and deduc A | 
of scientific method, as Bacon so clearly demonstrat ; ducti 
TE . r ý ; : ed, and À Oun be 
has so brilliantly developed in his Science and Fiys Prine tin ion 
duction and deduction do not appear in the index. rinciples, Ta 7 top | 
Dr. George obviously has a wide knowledge of ieee act in 
there are many varied, and sometimes amusing, ance ante li ature 
afraid to expose some of the nonsense which masquerades a and a 
publications. He does not stress, however, the value cee Science in ra 
in science, and he is himself confused by a problem fe oe de me 
lack of it, viz. whether a whole is more than the sum of ue depends we 
follows the best scientific procedure in having precise sae Parts, The p 
summaries, and includes a very interesting chapter on rences and uschl 


the fu 
mental research. Ba ture of exper, 
STON Browy, 


ifference e s 
: 5 
tion which is the 


te ONS Ore ai 
The Early Buddhist Theory of Man Perfected. A Study of the A 
I. B. Horner, M.A. (London: Williams & Norgate 19 ps By 
Price 12s. 6d.) > 1930. Pp, 328 


This is a technical study in a limited field, yet as a further at 
up the roots of primitive Buddhism, it is of more importance than might see 
es : : m, 
Mrs. Rhys Davids’s challenge to the ordinary interpretation of Buddhism has 
stirred others, among them Miss Horner, and in the main her work goes to 
support the contentions of Mrs. Rhys Davids that Buddhist doctrine, as ve 
now have it, is as far removed from the teachings of Gotama as, shall we say, 
the doctrines of the Council of Trent were from those of the Synoptic tradition? 
The concept of the arahan, the saint, of Buddhism, is shown by Miss Horners 
investigation to have been of somewhat slow growth. In Mahayana Buddhism 
interest in the concept of arahan died away, in view of the ideal of becoming 
a Buddha. Hinayana Buddhism taught that arahanhood could be attained 
on earth, but by so doing was obliged to restrict the conception according to 
the circumstances of earthly existence. How this came to be is traced by 
Miss Horner with much patient detail. Those who are interested in early 
Buddhism will find in this careful study more than the mere title m 
for, incidentally, it gives a picture of much of the general development 0 


ini ject. 
a i f research method in its subjec 
faith as well. It is, moreover, a model of res m 


tempt to dig 
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Yoga Vasishtha. The Story of Queen Chudala and ve af ‘ 
Translated by H. P. Shastri. London: Favil es Cae sd 
The Siddhantalesasangraha of Appayya Dtksita. Vol. I fe 5. 1937. PP: 
Texts. Edited by S. S. S. Sastri. University of Madras. 
Rs. 3. & Sons, L 
M. Bisuor. Pascal. The Life of Genius. London: G. Bell de 1 
Pp. x + 308. 12s. 6d. : ‘ooraphical NO” i 
T. Harcxer. Soren Kierkegaard. (Translated, wach a eee: Milford. 1% 
A. Dru.) Oxford University Press: London: (Tan 
Pp. 67. 2s. 6d. 5 Climacus: | 
S. KIERKEGAARD. Philosophical Fragments. By pen xford u 
lated with Introduction and Notes by D. F. n America “scan 
Press, London: Humphrey Milford. New OLS: 
Foundation. 1936, Pp. xxx + 105. 75- 6d. 


Holy Vasishtht. | 


Pp. 179% 
37: EP Sanskr 


1177 XIe 


td. 1931 
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Pies + 202. 7-00. A Study in Practical Philosophy. 
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LER. A” Longmans, Green & Co, 1937. Pp. xv + 686. 5 dollars. 
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William Thomson, Edited by Sir J. Larmor. London: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1937. Pp. 56. 3s. 6d. 


M H, BULLEY. Art and Understanding. London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 1937. 
F Pp. xix + 292. 15s. 
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c À Nature and Mind. Selected Essays. New Vork: 
olumbia Un 


By iversity Press. London: Oxford Universi Press, Humphre 
ae ee ee Pp. x + 509. 18s. 6d. : E 
AN Mov un fay K. ADAM. Germany’s New Religion. The German 
G. Allen & Ce (Tr. by T. S. K. Scott-Craig and R. E. Davies.) London: 
J. Ferrey ma Ltd. 1937. Pp. 168. 5s. 
uty, Communism and the Ideal Society. A Philosophical 


TAN, Christian 
rm Politics. London: G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1937. 


Approach to Mode 
Ap : se 125. 6d. 


operties of the Human Aura. London: Kegan a 

- 1937. Pp. vii + 197. 7s. 6d. 

ee al and Social Psychology. The Psychological Basis of 

| à potia Press T Edition, Revised and Enlarged.) London: University 
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WHERE IS PHILOSOPHY GOING?: 


Proressor J. H. MUIRHEAD, LL.D., F.B.A. 


Some years ago Max Planck published a small book with the title 


Where is Science Going? in vigorous protest against the idea that 
ihe doctrine of relativity in general and the new quanta physics 
inparticular mean that “the quest of the absolute becomes eliminated 
fon scientific progress.” That it seems to be time to raise a similar 
question with regard to philosophy was suggested to me at a 
tænt conference held at Farnham Castle on the relation between 
“and philosophy, at which the new school of logical positivism 
res represented by some of the ablest of the younger men. 
ey ieee $ what they had to say on this youth movement, as 
ae ed it, I felt that the few hours left for the discussion of 
v Were insufficient to enable its critics to make the best 
glad to have this opportunity of indicating 
§tounds of the difficulty which, with others, I feel in 
2 ae word on the scope and function of philosophy. 
eis the out evelopment of the movement of which this 
come is writ large in the course that philosophical 

the last half-century in the University of 
‘egWick was by general admission its most 
the seventies to the end of last century. 
» if a cool-headed and cautious supporter _ 
Philosophy as concerned with the whole — 


tote fully the 
e origi 


doctrin 


en 


uman 7: 
en an life 


dk the pais they 2A therein not less with judgments of value 


€ S . 
atter e aie ply than with judgments of fact. The former 
rm s ‘T Source in the common reason of mankind 
of Philoso <n address given at the Annual Meeting of the 
Phy on June 30, 1937. 
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and are susceptible of the same accuracy of s 

is the primary aim of philosophy,” he me eee aS they «, | 

bring into clear coherence all departments of aioe completa, 
this aim cannot be realized by any philosophy hee thought, and 
its view the important body of judgments anq ee leaves out ii 
form the subject matter of ethics.”! In spite of RU Which y 
Sidgwick himself made no attempt in his great ele declaration 
of Ethics to carry out any such programme, but on an Methoa, | ° 
renounced it as beyond its scope.? € Contrary 
This left it open to his most distinguished follower, G E ji 
while still renouncing all forms of naturalism and holdin ae 4 
idea of goodness has an objective meaning Fe i the |, 
individual feelings and desires, to deny that it is capable o ia a i 
analysis, or of being included in a comprehensive system of urther | 
$ ; ; Pen philo. f. 
sophy of the kind that Sidgwick had in view. The instability of ths | 
position led Bertrand Russell first to take the further step of denyin y 
the independence of our ideas of value of our own subjective Rs, 
“Questions as to values,” he wrote, “lie wholly outside the domain ÿ 
of knowledge. That is to say, when we assert that this or that has 
| value we are giving expression to an emotion, not to a fact which 
would still be true if our personal feelings were different’? ;3 secondly, 1 
and as a corollary of this, to exclude from the purview of philosophy 
all reference to practical or aesthetic interests. “What it (philosophy) o) 
can do when purified of all practical taint is to help to understand J i 
the general aspects of the world and the logical analysis of familiar 4, 
but complex things. It offers in its own domain the kind of satis | iik 
faction which the other sciences offer, but it does not offer a solution | 
of the problem of human destiny or the destiny of the universe..-- | jj, 
What it brings with it is a sense of power and a hope of Pee iy 
more reliable and better grounded than any that rests oñ w bs 
and fallacious generalizations as to the nature of the univers? i 

large. 4 S i 
Tt was this view that was seized upon by Russell's nes a I 
Ludwig Wittgenstein, and carried a step further still m ni 
to ethical and aesthetic predicates of any real meaning. san 0e 


The essence of the view in this its fullest developed r rofitable | , 
t from the field PT ing JO) 


eference to 4? 
ae e verifiable tot 


x The passage is « uoted by Whitehead in Science 

Bore cote be ent which philosop 
dle as a cons 
nie 


and 3% 


à > hy Su 
p. 176, to emphasize the impoverishm tant cri 
_ other view in being deprived of its “proper T 


rmulations. A 


p: 4 1 


3 Religt: 


ledge of the External World (1914), PP- 17 


r cation of 


to i 
say fe, t good and bad, higher and lower, as touching upon 
wud ents 


ond human ken. That we do as a matter of fact make 
about what is good and bad, better and worse, is not 
ses is denied is that these statements are more than an 
denied. of our own feelings about things or our attitude to them; 
De d that they are judgments in any true sense of the . 
z ee of being merely our feelings masquerading in the form 
i judgments. Otherwise they express nothing and are, strictly 
gaking, unmeaning, “senseless” (unsinnig) in Wittgenstein’s phrase- 
dy. But to do Wittgenstein himself justice, he had no intention 
denying that there is a meaning behind them or even that there 
æ indications of it in the world. “There is indeed the inexpressible. 
Tis shows itself; it is the mystical.” 1 Moreover, he had the insight 
se that logical analysis in the end is hoist with its own petard. 
y propositions,” he concludes, “are elucidatory in this way: he 
tho understands me, finally recognizes them as senseless.”’2 As well 
they may be, seeing that logical truth is itself a term of value and 
su : the end meaningless. But these admissions failed to 
shod se impression on his younger followers. They had tasted 
Re os part of Wittgenstein’s teaching, and were hot 
sae re trail to the death of traditional philosophy as it 
Ae à us from the time of Socrates. : 
tory Tao 0 Say of the grounds upon which this evacuating 
efor 6 
i ee an answer I should like to say for myself that, 
E positis © what might be called the positive as contrasted with 
th de of the 
i analysis se contentions, I see no reason to doubt 
ae na as interpreted by the school, will show itself 
no aue for science that is claimed for it, and that, 


Aegon: OLE negative <; ; ae ee 
a tion of a 82tive side, there is a distinct gain in so clear 


di thing to a act that the natural sciences gua natural can 
the i they oa questions of value in the classes of things 
i 0 t is an old contention of philosophy that … 


1 Tracia o merely 
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merely stultifies itself by doing so. But to admit thi 
to hold that there can be no rational discourse n s 
cannot be verified as given fact, and accordingly an Eth 
inki e en at 
can be any accurate thinking as to what it is right t y tha 
about things, situations, or ideas is quite another a do 0 
such denial it is surely time to recall Plato’s steer View of 
Sidgwick took as the motto of his book, to the effect 
surely be absurd to exert ourselves to attain accuracy wi 
to things of little worth while denying that the eee 
those that are susceptible of the greatest accuracy,” 
view may have been interpreted too much in what Mr 
in his delightful article in the last number of Philosop 
an inflationist sense. But that it is wrong in the main is a conclusi 
to which some of us would consent to be dragged only by A 
` convincing chain of reasoning. What are the considerations on a 
this extreme form of deflationism, or as I would rather cal i 
defeatism, is founded? I will select three which seem to met 
have been chiefly responsible for it. 
1. The first is an argument founded on the claim of philosophy 
to be, like science, a theoretic study engaged in the search for truth; 
from which it is taken to follow that, as there can be no truth about 
anything but fact, philosophy can be concerned with nothing else 
but this. “I regard philosophy,” writes a supporter of the main 
thesis of the school, “as a theoretic inquiry in pursuit of truth. 
Valuations are not theoretical assertions claiming to express truth. 
The question whether the thing has value is not to be determined 
by any criterion quite independent of our actual valuations.” With 
the first part of this statement there can be no quarrel. Philosophy 
is theory. It aims at truth about the nature of the world and i 
experience of it. In view of any attempt to mix up edification ei 
it, as has been too often done, it is well to have this clearly ae 
It is further true that valuations are not theoretic a 
claiming to represent truth in the sense in which pins i 
do so, or to be amenable to the same criteria. But on W a e i 
more solid than a mere verbal assonance can we 80 9° Lo 
there can be no theory about what is right or W 


Is One A 


tha tes 
h Tegard | 
t things are 
The Platonic 
Gilbert Ryle 
hy, has called 


ice of 

judgments may be vindicated as having a truth a con 
own? I believe there is none at all. Reserving ae e 
sideration of this whole point for a moment, I pa 
ground which has more substance in it. true impart”! 

2. It is that of the difficulty of attaining a2Y + of tt ri 
on subjects into which valuation other than tha 3 of ne 
enters, and which touch our emotions so deeply = jume, XV P: Be 

ı W. D. Lamont, Aristotelian Society Supplementary ; 
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d bad, beauty and ugliness; and of the tendency 
pics, aesthetics, and metaphysics to be an index 
n of our honest thoughts. I believe that 


an 


. +44 jt has been a constant refrain in the works 
s. It is now some fifty years since writers 
v Sidgwick and Bradley called the attention of my 
nt as ©1 gw : : : 3 
y n to the extent to which our national philosophies 
m Ree ds of the latter, “choked with prejudice.” But they 
and would have stultified their own intellectual 
if they had believed, that it is impossible to carry an 
"tial truth-loving attitude of mind into subjects that touch our 
ir even at the deepest. All that they asked, and all that 
cl philosophy now asks, is permission to take its life in 
ae and be judged like science itself by its success or failure 
he solution of its problems. It is right that when we propose 
paossa stretch of wood or moorland we should be warned of the 
thickets and bogs that will beset us. But to be forewarned is to be 
farmed, and the goal we have in view may be something for 
which it is worth while to take the risk. If we take to heart Goethe’s 
seat maxim, “Sich dem Halben zu entwôhnen und im Ganzen, 
Guten, Schönen resolut zu wohnen,” and recollect, as Whitehead 
ni it, that the true rôle of philosophy is “to be the constant critic 
f partial formulations,” we may consider ourselves fairly safe in 
our adventure, 
i = undoubtedly the main influence that has operated in the 
tnd EA of the new positivism has been the dominance in the 
ie e ariy brilliant group of Cambridge men of the 
tiese E e and mathematics, the attitude of mind which 
ading to ae See and the logic that underlies their methods— 
€ those that x icion of the credentials of all propositions which, 
it same meets value, are insusceptible of verification by 
lement of this of reasoning. I have already quoted Russell’s 
Manges upon his ee Younger writers have only rung the 
an ee ae sought support for it in a long line of 
ral a similar ee > British and foreign, who since Hume have 
hu, € maintained a ne empiricism. Can their contentions 
t moa Sophers from a ue say in the face of what the great 
ten. their ri ht he beginning have taught on the subject 
êd, but) in fie to teach anything at all is just what is 
at there ¢ = face of our everyday experience? Is it really 
S given ee Tational discourse on anything that cannot 
» Or deduced from definitions and axioms, 
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and that there can be no intelligent Criticism of 


do or to feel about situations or things. What it is right | 
0 


I believe that, as in the other considerations alre 
there is an element of fundamental truth mixed u ee Mention 


and error in this doctrine. It certainly is true that our XaRReratioy | 


value, unlike our sense of the observable qualities ense of the 
primarily a response of the emotions to something a of thi 
apprehended by sense and intellect, of which it is th 


which only touches us superficially, and which, e Something 
has no further import for us as rational beings. On th 
means that it is the response to something which to 
level deeper than knowledge, and appeals, as knowl 
to the whole personality—something with which, asr 
sible beings, we are concerned at least as deeply as we are with th 
truth of our knowledge of actual fact. This being so, the res on 
is never merely emotional or beyond the reach of the corn 
a self which “looks before and after and pines for what is no} 
which can judge of the appropriateness (what I have already called 
the “‘truth’’) of the attitude, whether of will in the world of practice 
or of feeling in the world of aesthetic appreciation. Behind the 
emotional expression there is always the sleepless sense of a being 
who has to be satisfied with what he does and feels, as well as with 
what he thinks, and who in the end can be satisfied with nothing 
which does not correspond to a criterion of what is in itself the best. 
It is surely a fact of our everyday experience that we subject ou 
ideas about what it is good, or what it is our duty to do, or, again 
our desires and feelings about things, ideas, and situations to criti- 
cism, suggested either by our own further reflections upon them r 
by what is pointed out to us by others. Immediate on 
pleasure or pain may perhaps be beyond the reach of ae 
But that our’ moral and aesthetic reactions can be altered n 
constantly being altered by such criticism is surely the F a 
of experiences. How often after consideration do we F desen 
whether we really desire a thing or whether a thing really 
our admiration as beautiful in nature or in art. «the cent 
… Appeals to the idealist writers of the early, part 0 ertain 
are not likely to carry weight with the n 
had not its already extensive literature 
acked in advance. with characteristic 
uet wrote: “There may 
| cannot be argued into 
ugh unquestionably 
ed an 


uches us at à 
edge does not, 
ational respon, 


before them. Ne 
trenchancy 3. 
pe some JUS 


BS is | 
the Object, a | 
this does not and cannot mean that the response a bearer, Bit 


the emotion l 
> contrari 


ew school. They © + ef 


tion 
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WHE R woe mind—seems contrary to everyday expe- 
peit es whole bearing of aesthetic, ethic, and meta- 


pou”, 

yell pe that 
erlies such 
| di he mselves 
| fave w e diversity Q 


the criterion of what I have called “‘the best” 
criticism is difficult to discover. Philosophers 
out in their efforts to discover it, and there 
f view among them about it. But it seems 


i Se 

Mar ‘sm, least of all becoming in a youth movement, 
à |; s e for it vain and useless. This would be to give 
i IT clare £ ever obtaining rational insight as to what constitutes 
if J apthe hope 7 life, and offers a way of escape from the troubles 
it | the wisdom © R have beset men in every age, and beset them 
sa f ad confusions hat in which we ourselves live. Let me quote 


| : Soe in t 
| ae Breit philosopher, all the more acceptable because 


: | nr and belonged to the great philosophical age in 
ne ite 
3 | F stat good,” asks Fichte in a letter to Jacobi, “is the 


| geculative standpoint and the whole of philosophy therewith, if it 
imt for life? Had humanity not tasted of this forbidden fruit, it 
night dispense with all philosophy. But in humanity there is a wish 
inplanted to behold that region lying beyond the individual; and 
tobehold it not merely in a reflected light but face to face. The. 
ist who raised a question about God’s existence broke through 
| the barriers, he shook humanity in its main foundation pillars and 
lirw it out of joint into an intestine strife which is not ‘yet settled, \ 
ad which can only be settled by advancing boldly to that supreme 
nt from which the speculative and the practical appear to be at 
ee began to philosophize from pride of heart, and thus lost 
bef ace: We beheld our nakedness, and ever since we philoso- 
ie {tom the need of our redemption.” ; 
Those oe with another quotation from a very different writer, 
toy oe after what I have already said, you may have a 


est ; 

| whit te “Knowledge if it is wide and intimate brings 

$ | Ure import ae a ve In which values are seen more clearly. Even 
| out delieh i an knowledge is the life of the emotions. A world 

ry | These thin 8 and without affections is a world destitute of 

ly __ 98 the sci 


ae entific manipulator must remember. All 

“n Should not be so intoxicated by 

all Wisdom ; S that were familiar to ever vic 
new, Nor is all folly out 
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Russell’s1—the fruit Surely of 
re Mr. Bertrand d. I commend them © those 
The words m ose above os the others. 
wisdom than have been misle Fe that there js nothing my 
lowers who ourselves, I b to keep philosophy or 
2 Coming à ee seth to evacuate it F 
important Korai lines, ae lives here and to questions of What 
broad and the meaning of o trait eo merely logical discipline, 
eference to th living, and it would be Equivalent to Offering | 
= kes them wor limitation of it w turalism, against which the © 
ae cept such a ives to the pure na ; a return to tradition 
To ac only alternative are in revolt, a accept what ye a 
as R of our z A O w ee a mystical apa | 
a Ron re ourselves he ne can be thought and | 
d to thin ion in whic here is surely a bette 
eee Bee her coved or oe F anything that. aspires a 
O eu be ei f the func : hy, to lenda | 
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GREAT THINKERS 


(XII) DAVID HUME 


B. M. LAING, M.A., D.Larr. 
| 3 
| A member of the well-known Border family of Home, 
; 6, I7I1. After a period of preparatory training 
Edinburgh College in 1723, although he may 
dearlier. His course during this period is obscure; accord- 
pve entere wn statement the curriculum was mainly literary; on | 
J ig t r i e he records that his interests lay predominantly in 
| ae ? and, being left to his own choice, he was able to 
| a nee his inclinations. An attempt to train him for a legal career. 
| aded in failure; and he continued to live at his ancestral home of 
‘inewells, to the west of Berwick, for some years, devoting himself 
| rhal the ardour of youth to the excogitation of what he conceived | 
be à new philosophical idea. There ensued, partly, there is reason 
believe, as a result of intellectual over-exertion, recurrent ill 
kath; and safety was sought in a more active commercial career. 
The latter tried out at Bristol, ended after a few months. 
His next step was to take up residence in France, first at Rheims, 
tenat La Flèche, where he composed the Treatise of Human Nature. 
rae he returned to England and entered upon negotiations for 
non of that work, an event successfully accomplished in 
ii and 1740. He was greatly disappointed over the lack of recog- 


Lion gi disap 
nos by the public; this failure seems to have influenced, 


linge hoa as the future direction of his activities. He blames 
ls faa the result, considering that he had been too 

Thysical int ee to some extent he assigns it to a lack of meta- 
À Etter factor b = the part of the public. He seeks to meet the 
y writing in a more popular way upon more popular 


D HUME, à © 
| ‘Dies on April 2 


iy 
r natriculated at 


| jects t 

[RTS Las qe Rsequence being a series of moral and political 

| te Treatise in © attempts to meet the former cause by re 
~ Such a form as to make a popular a 


eing pub : 
i: ultimately calle 


mhed in 1748 and 
“man Understand 
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; h y—had been concerned with this question, as 
Foa philoso? forts, stimulated by a fairly vigorous sceptical 
j oi from the à that any evidence of a nature decisive in any 
Me nich Se ad or could be found and which, perennially 
er tion cd a continuous challenge to find a criterion 
n ne its head, ae its effectiveness in application, to provide 
mth and - = the eighteenth century, especially on the con- 
sWe: E of evidence is explicitly discussed as a problem; 

şGravesende devote attention to it, the latter in 


Ge foe titled Sur Vévidence; and it is such a problem that 
a 


w fa ir e From this point of view the essay on Miracles, which 
on iterests A mended to incorporate in the Treatise but eliminated 
e fume ha esponse to friends, finds a natural place in that work 


; in I 
i A no way be regarded as a careless or deliberate insult 
1) 


se | othe susceptibilities of other people. | 
an | Rigid insistence upon evidence can lead very easily, as is seen 
a- | qt merely in the case of professing sceptics themselves but even 
st | inthe case of Descartes and of Locke, to doubt regarding a greater 
æ | valss number of commonly accepted beliefs. Its effect on Hume 
he | sinsome respects similar; but, unlike them, he has present to his 
cal f nnd the fact that, even when a belief is not justifiable logically 
of | mthe evidence, that belief nevertheless may be entertained. This 
ld | tet cannot be ignored, for it is philosophically interesting; nor can 
al f thebelief in question be summarily dismissed as doubtful or as false, 
T ir something has contributed to its formation and it suggests that 
; = not primarily a rational or a logical affair. It is necessary 
i e pe out an analysis of beliefs in order to discover 
Bane a to their formation. Thus Hume at the 
al | wte insists à i a veause—and he ends the volume on the same 
ed | Sa the eae € point that man, besides having knowledge, 
en | Ries the title to toe that consequently “human nature,” which 
| daracter of th S first work, has an important bearing upon the 
i  Sclences. By approaching philosophy with this in 


i e Deli z 

lin for a ¢ “ves he is preparing “an almost entirely new” founda- 
0 | Sto be Hide System of t 
5 | Using logic wi P 
` of ori a ne ae psychology or the question of validity 
al | Mogg. «;. OWever, th 


nal Lough a ually no 


Widely accepted interpretations, that he is 
an interpretation being based on a mis- 
© 18 doing when he discusses inductive 
compri a moves within the framework of 
Cpted distin ac Intuition, deduction, and induction, 

culons between them, What he does emphasize 
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is that there comes a point where this lo T 
requires to be supplemented by an additional o ts imits , {, 
fe 5 . : . z e0 Nd à 
innovation points not to his discarding logic bute Bu this i 
epistemologist whose problem arises because of ‘ihe Ei be} f 
of that logic and who is very much concerned to get a } 
appreciate the issue which he himself is convinced į © Public t | 
human knowledge and belief. S Inherent jn | f 
A feature emerges here which serves to distinguish H | 
; : i [| 
the sceptics, with whom he has so frequently been i acca me from A. 
utilized logic in order to destroy the foundations of ee These LE 
and they did so specifically by showing that the ideas Towed : 
the sciences were contradictory and generally by canter re in 
if logic is subjected to self-criticism no standar ng thal 
could be sustained. There is this much affinity between Hume at 
them that he accepts a considerable amount of their destructive 
criticism—in fact, as recent investigation has shown, incorporates 
it almost literally in his own discussion. Examples of this are his 
criticism of mathematical ideas such as points and infinite divisibility, 
the statement of atheism and materialism by Philo in the Dialogues 
Concerning Natural Religion, and, in less obvious form, in his critical 
examination of certain views of causation and of certain theories 
regarding the existence of an external world. In other cases the 
weapon which he uses for destruction is one forged by the sceptics. 
But it is safe to say that so far as Hume expresses destructive 
criticism of widely accepted beliefs he has borrowed the materials 
and no originality can be claimed for him. Hume, in so far as heis 
critical, is repeating what had already been said. On the other hand, 
however, he did try to emphasize that he had a constructive sugs® 
tion to make; there are signs in his correspondence and in i 
of his behaviour that he was surprised and disappointed at a 
non-recognition of what he sought to say. The criticism : 
destruction are carried out in order to clarify a problem a a 
a solution. The constructive part may be ee : A finally 
tentative; in places it may be unacceptable; Hume T failed of 
expresses doubts concerning some of it; but whether e 
not, he is concerned with a problem that remains. in all scie ne 
Hume’s problem has its origin in the fact that ; wt merely 4. 
and quasi-scientific studies such as politics and ethics ear certa f 
do certain processes of reasoning occur but ee Be aie | 
ideas and beliefs without which the reasoning coul 
on and would not have the character which 1 
matics or rather that branch of it called geo 
confines himself mainly to it—is a good instance 
reasoning; but he does not, except incident y 
purpose of emphasizing its difference from induc 
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Ree of such demonstration. He concentrates on 
examina 1 tic of mathematics and accepted as essential 

Ta nth century: they were those of points and 
e an the relations of equality, greater than, and lessey 
an olving the ideas of space and time. They were 
eat philosophical interest and vigorous 


muc. 


TSY, : 
min : - ` 5 
ents D loyment of the conception of infinitesimals made the 
€ 


Le vortant because that conceptionconstituted the key of 
which mathematics was being successfully applied 
| tanation of physical processes. It seems curious but it is 
| for by mathematical philosophers that the apparently 
nal science of mathematics rested until quite recently 
1 2p logical foundation. The philosophers of the seventeenth and 
j Po centuries found themselves unable to put a logical 
H struction upon mathematical ideas. Bayle argued, in favour of 
| cepticism, that they were through and through contradictory. 
Nine of the three possibilities—that space ismade up of mathematical 
| pints, that it is made up of atoms (physical points), that it is 
| itfnitely divisible—could be logically defended. 
| Hume accepts the destructive argument of Bayle, carried out 
| ma basis different from that expressed in Hume’s criterion of the 
| uth or soundness of an idea, which criterion therefore must be 
| "ded as in no way providing the motive at.this point—nor 
s | Mbably at other points—for Hume’s supposed critical destructive- 
|_| “Sand scepticism. He does not, however, stop with this scepticism 
ie oe He believes, soundly enough, that the mathematicians, 
i adma limits and infinitely small quantities, were getting at 
ides mar but the difficulty was to interpret what it 
t | Thich had king about. Whatever it was it was not something 
y | 8 the ee pened by a process of demonstration, for in that 
À simon ot reasoning could be stated; but no such Teasoning 
14 the aie i it be found. At the same time Hume, impressed 
E ninstrument ity of mathematics to nature and its usefulness 
1 ev 8 preci in the hands of the physical, experimental scientist 
ye “on to his results, in this respect adopting one of 
1ews about mathematics which had been much 


erative y 
| Cons; eas Z 3 Er 
+ on t from the time of Galileo, is influenced by the 
ton 


À rat 
1 «© that > any interpretation of mathematical ideas must 
“opher of tha oS fOr such applicability. He is not the only 
7 kim to fin aan century to stress this consideration. 
Sedat- and inc. Source of these ideas in observable entities 
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of mathematics that accounts for the criterion 
. . ste e = 
demand could be met—in his opinion could alone b accepted wA 
for instance, existed. Later philosopherst of thew © met if 00 is | 
a similar position when they object to the de à da maine 
a limit of a series on the ground that there is Fe ofa five J 
existence of such a limit. Unless points exist ies Y of the fi 
and therefore have magnitude, then lines, eae to Hume 3 3 
space could not be said to exist; and conse ‘ise 
and the application of mathematics to the in 
would remain inexplicable. The conception of 
has no magnitude must thus be rejected. There wer 
like Leibniz, held that infinitely small quantities exist Ee i 
according to Hume, no evidence that they do; on there js E 
lacks definiteness and precision and is actually a ont A a 
the idea of the indefinite, based on the repetition of the ~oa m 
division carried on indefinitely by the imagination. aa of 
there is a limit to divisibility. The view that mathematical E | 
are merely “in the mind” will not account for their ee 
to nature, All these difficulties are met and the requirements 7 
mathematics are satisfied, in Hume’s opinion, by the conception 
of the minimum visibile or, to include touch, the minimum sensibil 
—a notion revived from ancient Epicureanism. Above all sucha 
notion guarantees the existence of points; they are the limits of 
visible or tangible series. On this basis Hume seeks to define space; 
points so defined are capable of juxtaposition; and he believes that 
the view renders the conception of space free of contradictions and 
makes mathematics consistent. 

It follows that the conception of infinity is untenable and that, 
as Hume expressly states, it is not necessary to Mathematics 
consequence which leads to an extreme fimitism on which mathe- 
matical opinion at present is divided. His suggested solution rests 
on an empirical basis. The ideas of equality, greater, and les ah 
likewise derived from. observation and comparison of de | 
common objection, which Hume seeks to meet, 1s that D cs 
mathematical ideas in this way is to deprive mathematic ane 
of that perfection and absoluteness which are essential to A | 
cision, accuracy, and certainty characteristic © in 
_ gives a simple and direct denial to this claim for r 
- mathematical objects and for precision, accuracy, ontinuatil 
The idea of such perfection is based on the indefinite ich gives | 
of the process of comparison by the imagination Y e question | 
more “perfect” object. He does not, however, ut in mat” 
whether the denial of precision, accuracy, and oer A object 
matics is necessarily required by the denial of pet : 
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characteristics have some other foundation, the 
in straight lines, in equality, and so on, being 
atter. He seems so obsessed by the usefulness of 


de - to the m lication that his theory is primarily concerned 
| pe atics 12 ee with reference to that issue. 
o 


w de ume T 
in mathematics 
as a he also oe 
dificult to 

a ircle OF triangle 


ae eta 
ould for Si dence are thus not to be understood by reference 
cutainty à 


ists, but are a matter of perception (or intuition) of rela- 

what ex! k deas. Yet, of course, all ideas are ultimately on his 
i es from observed entities. The distinction between 
ia ee ideas” and “matters of fact” which is by no means 
Bee dead on the basis of his philosophical position is 
un to his view of mathematics; but it is also made to mark 
ihe difference between mathematics and physics and to draw 
lention to the distinctive problem involved in the latter. It is 
m acceptance of the prevalent eighteenth-century distinction 
between the two sciences, mathematics in fact being then regarded 
a providing a completed support for physics. It has to be under- 
siod, however, so far as Hume is concerned, in the light of the 
dstinction expressed in the Treatise between variable and invariable 
tations. It is evident, of course, that though our idea of a stone 
my be derived from observed stones, yet we could never from 
4 consideration of our idea of a stone perceive or intuit that it 
ae the distance x from another stone or that it was covered 
a ice ee of distance between stones is a variable 
© hypotenuse Ga aes ; ae eee Eee a 

e squares on th gnt-angle triangle, or instance, to the ? 

sich objects, T e other two sides is one that is constant for 
ambiguous ae ae difference lies in the fact, obscured by the 
° Proportion ee ee that, as Hume recognizes by his reference 
matical relations uga not emphasizing its importance, the mathe- 
ed to in n question are ratios and differ from the relations 
ï Telations © other cases. Now ratios involve a comparison 
ie are A virtue of their magnitude; a triangle, an angle, 
S; and oy a matter of relations (spatial) between 
veen angles, Tee a formulation of ratios between lines or 
t ithe er. To ce respect mathematics is essentially relational 3 
ie t th relatio Seometrically it is thus necessary to perceive : 
Xi, Be. ii nS which are to be compared and are the basis 

| 2 Sect. iv, Pt. 1 


2C 
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applicability of mathematics to the interpretation of nat! the 
supposes that they are ratios between relations wie nature, mn 


or are observable in nature, though s 
exact. AY Not be 
The problem connected with physical science is 
with the discovery of relations in nature or betwe z 
primarily, according to Hume and probably the 
the time, with one kind of relation, namely that o 
He accepts as a fact, never questioned by him, 
search for causes; and he is also prepared to 
that causal conclusions are “justly made.” This poi 

because it signifies that he is not trying to prescribe meani 

terms to the scientist but is seeking on the basis of the oe of 
own work to find out what meanings are to be given to hee 
A search for causes presupposes that there are causes or ae 
a belief that there are causes and that what characterizes à cause 
is known or believed to be known. The end of Hume's long and 
elaborate discussion in Part III of the Treatise shows very definitely 
that he was seeking a definition of the word cause, a statement 
of the characteristics which anything, to be a cause, must possess; 
at the same time he was concerned with the term as used by the 
scientist or as it entered into the body of knowledge, not with 
some metaphysical causality; and consequently any definition must 
be also one that had applicability in science. In these respects the 


È AW 
en existenns | 
Prevalent View | 
f Cause and effec DE 
that science 
ent throughout M 


nt is of importance 


is the | 


i 


issue is exactly parallel to that examined in the case of mathematics; | ; 


only it is more complicated, for obviously, in view of the laborious 
efforts required, causes are not as causes directly perceived oO 
intuited; the causal relation between events or objects 1s not à 
sense-datum. It is complicated also because there enters for a 
sideration the causal principle “every event must have a ae 
and this in turn raises a question regarding the basis of cone | 
formed by generalization, 

Hume is not the first historically to raise th 
in a science of nature. The sceptics of ancient tunes 
the pros and cons remain equally indecisive on + refers 10° fhi 
the existence of causes, and part of their argum Bacal centu fN 
difficulty in using the idea of cause. In the C6" pvid | 
writers, such as s’Gravesende in Holland, in a Diso ye | 
distinguish between mathematics with its ceta inductio l 
demonstration and physical science using He though a 
based on the principle of the uniformity oi A thereby al it 
were ready to maintain that physical science TE ghey ft 
a certainty, even if different from that of mathema Í 
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ese issues involved 


had arguel ia 
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dq rinciple of the uniformity of nature by means 
dort of the existence of a Divine Being; and the latter 
n owledge © m established demonstratively in the manner 
à a ie i knowledge. Hume does not adopt this somewhat 
poti matiC and the reason is probably to be found in the 
deas by Locke, backed up more especially by 


on 


SOBRE 


fim position 

castes innate i 

inna : ; 

ection © 5 achievements of Newton, whose experimental science 
i 


E a 
à Jin Seat in Hume’s time. But for him, in consequence, 
ad 1 pate E iem ensues. The eighteenth century had committed 
1 J: p Bike empirical or experimental standpoint; and the empirical 
“fis 


od must be taken seriously. His much maligned essay on 
1” ‘9m i consequence be seen in quite another light and 
pe ce intended for it originally in the Tveatise becomes intelligible. 
fiep a dure of accounting for the uniformity of nature by reference 
FL Divine existence and character must be reversed; the latter 
| aust be established Bee ; a being S ae of an 
active inference, it must rest on the principle of the uniformit 
Fee if this is the basis of all induction. The clue to the Divine 
astence must, in fact, as is argued in the Dialogues Concerning 
Naural Religion, lie in the presence of constant and uniform laws 
inthe universe: that work discusses just the possibility of building 
pa knowledge of God on this basis by means of analogy, said to 
itthe only possible means. In the essay on Miracles one part of 
le discussion is devoted to maintaining that on such a view it is 
ae to accept the idea of miracles, for the idea or definition 
eo the Divine Being and yet also involves an 
be ae a denial of the uniformity of nature or the 
| te Divia aes ae which constitutes the main evidence for 
heroes ce. To believe both in miracles and in the teleo- 
tlomity of ace is 2 ee contradictory. The 
| trey 1 not accordingly be established demonstra- 
Ween ae knowledge of the Divine Being. Nor can it 
| Misical laws Re lively, in the manner of other inductions like 
Mnisi a such attempt must use the principle itself. 
j 4 of defending o + Thus the three possible traditional 
7 ite Telation f Closed. 
ii ot the idea 


Tk “ple of “ausation has 5 of the uniformity of nature to the 


ln ; 
$ een a matter of considerable controversy. 


1:2 cons; 
Mince TS that the 


on tt end present latter is the basis on which we are able 
n Sipp and generalise ence, that it is thus the foundation of 
T mip Be functio ation; and hence it follows that in his opinion 
I Tae: The unipe UPPOsed to attach to the principle of uni- 


Bes 
Thay loan tt nee. 2 the universe is due to the presence of 
“Unt for mife o, tablish the principle of causation is 
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is the more fundamental. Nevertheless, Hume 


that the principle of causation “whatever begings unabl 


e 
to exist 9 admit 


a cause,” is either intuitively certain or ca must F 
it is not the former because of the peale Tee demo ae | 
in question, a nature contrasted with that of n of the relation | Y 
and also because a causal relation is not a si e relatio |" 
the latter because any attempted proofs, at least i um; it is nop | 
presuppose the matter at issue. To this it may be itherto given, 


added in su f 
t where the a of 
not decided there |“ 
prove the existence | @ 


of Hume—what is in accord with his view—tha 
are not clear or the meaning of the terms is 
cannot be “intuition,” and that an attempt to 
of causes presupposes already the idea of a cause and of fu 
- and points to its having been derived in some ne | 
: : : 5 Way prior to fe 
demonstration. It is obvious that it cannot be inferred in fae an 
seeing that it is supposed to be the basis of induction. Z 
Such is the critical and destructive part of Hume’s discussion | ! 
causation. Statements are so frequently made that he denied | % 
causation or made causation subjective with the consequent denial | ” 
of the possibility of inference and of knowledge that his further | “ 
discussion requires careful attention. He starts from the fact or i 
supposition that the science of nature is concerned with the di- | ! 
covery of causes, and he formulates the meaning of the term caus 
by reference to its use in scientific investigation. He finds that that 
meaning is complex, for it involves spatial and temporal relations; 
a lighted match is a cause of an explosion only if it is related ina 
specific spatial way to the box of powder and if it is lighted pror i 
to. the explosion. But another and very important component i 
which Hume, far from denying, makes one of the main issues im his i 
argument, is necessity. What is this necessity? Though it may st) 


an irrelevant over-refinement, yet it is requisite to distinguish t li 
“every event mus 


ary is the univers! 


3 < ead see], 
presence of causal relations between events; and, as a fae 
, 


Hume can find no justification for this assertion. There ri p 
another necessity, namely, as a charac cY ene occunen | 
between two objects or events, in virtue of which = pos i 
of the one must ensue from the occurrence of the tg was DE P 
there has been a belief that necessity in both Re et lt 
_ asserted in the proposition “every event must hav there are ty 
… Second being implied in the word cause. : n, in ON 
two Le admits the second, and for this reas? a pe 
to elucidate its nature, proceeds to con 


| question how we decide that a particular # is ©" infer one Hs ji | i 
st happen as a consequence of # OF how we formit GAAR 


ven in terms to secure € 
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ust be validated by reference to observed 


‘dea M Z ° : 
«fb th a necessity is a habit of expectation generated 
Ps js ao te frequent conjunction of x and y. It is possible, 
(al je ce 


fails to express the nature of the result 
yel : lysis. 
ue ab OF ee ion has generally been considered to be a 
roblem ence, and Hume also connects the two. Yet in spite 
jem of à b clef what the exact relation of the two is is not 
diis prete is a mere truism is that the search for causes or 
very Ce “tions presupposes à belief that there are such in the 
ausal a accounts for the behaviour of searchers but has no 
. inference. One interpretation is that the causal principle 
« the validity of the conclusions reached inductively. 
grantee jy does not do; and Hume in asserting so was right. 
This it e to find in the principle any evidence that any 
It : ae rtion of a causal relation between two objects or events 
Oe and it is likewise impossible to infer from it what objects 
we causally related. It is a curiosity of philosophical literature 
at it is supposed man has a knowledge of causal laws and that 
jet there is so much dispute about the nature of causation or the 
neaning of the term cause; if we do know causal relations, there 
reed be no controversy. Hume reversed the preceding interpretation, 
te maintained that causation is to be interpreted in the light of 
inference, not inference in the light of causation—a procedure 
mhich may be likened to the modern mathematician’s interpretation 
‘space on the basis of the character of mathematical equations. 
What Hume is therefore saying is that necessity is epistemological; 
ae might still be the basis for asserting its ontological 
Bei SO; ue Hume rules out the latter possibility so far as 
aa ae i nature goes, though his statements do frequently 
Which ou a ae there may be more ultimate connections to 
remain ae edge does not reach, in which case, however, they 
TE nt to 
Ke arty 
tation of th 


accepti 
Present k aS 


niverse 6 
devance 
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about the nature of generalization, not à 
universe that justifies generalization. The es 
imagination is to generalize. Even in the f 
laws generalization is involved, for when a ca 
found to exist between a specific a and b, iti A 
holds between any a and any b at any time at A on that i 
“same causes, same effects” is not one that justifies €. The max 
but one stating again the nature of generalization, Seneralization 
Such a view, it has been objected, fails to 

This objection assumes, contrary to the toe ae Certainty 
scientific generalizations do possess certainty, and it ee that 
that when a causal relation is asserted to hold betwe 
that assertion is certain. It is no objection to Hume + 
not assign to science a character that it may not, or even does 
possess or that no scientist would now claim for it. Many re z 
sequences, even that of day and night at one time, have been Ne 
to be causal relations; but Hume’s theory is quite capable of dealing 
with such erroneous beliefs, for the discovery of causes js an 
experimental adventure and the erroneous belief is corrected—and 
can be corrected only—by additional data or evidence, On the 
basis of experience rules can be built up to regulate investigation, 
and Hume’s formulation of rules in the Treatise for this purpose is 
apt to be overlooked. A more serious objection—still however 
assuming certainty, indeed an absolute certainty, in scientific 
propositions—is that regular sequence and Hume's theory of 


inference fail to account for inferability, deducibility, implication, li 


for which something more than regular sequence is required. If 
however, as the critic admits, this something more is not known, 
then it must be declared irrelevant to inference and what is rea 
for inference. If regular sequence does not account for ne 
as it occurs in science, it is permissible to suggest that inferabuly 
does not rest at all on causation but on something else, ate 
the possibility of treating the sequence quantitatively an eel 
applying mathematics, thereby introducing into expe 
science a certainty which is derived from an 
matics, A criticism that may be made against H 
inductive inference to be the same wherever 1 
in the case of the animal, the plain man, and t 
rudimentary science and the highly develope 
the nature of causal inference in what was ‘ple minimum 
cases, and having to be content with the ied ne Les of the more 
found, failed to do justice to the distinctive ce 7 and re250™ 
developed sciences with their quantitative met esearch scl 
based on quantity. On the other hand, the modern : 
‘on reflecting over his procedure, finds mue 9 
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t causation unintelligible or irrelevant, and demands 
served uniformities and some such notion as that 
cheme. It is true that the modern scientist may 
nd determinism in relation to inference; yet a 
~ of the instance of electrons (or contemporary ultimate 
atio o both velocity and position seem unknowable at the 
atic) p= which troubles the scientist because in consequence 
time it the position and velocity at a later moment, 
0 clue to causation or determinism in nature lies in 
t z of inference and also that such inference involves 
uch as position and velocity, there being no factor 
ressible as causation. From this it follows that the 
| ‘ow of causation should start from the necessity characteristic 
theory el necessity which is epistemological; and what should 
la a in mind is whether this necessity can be accounted for only 
l i sipposing causality in nature or simply by the data, especially 
their quantitative aspect, which are present to the mind of the 
| reasoner. É ; s ; 
Hume in his theory of causation is making use of the same 
mterion as he uses in his discussion of mathematics and for the 
| eme reason, namely, not merely to define a cause but also to define 
in such a way as to provide evidence for its scientific applicability 
| tonature. Connected with this criterion is Hume’s much criticized 
mxim that whatever is distinguishable is separable. This is not 
a assertion of atomism, epistemological or otherwise, for that 
nlepretation confuses separable and separate. Its significance is 
te bti negative and is to be understood in relation to the 
ne setae its function is to guard against assuming or asserting 
ne ee objects when none is observed or when relevant 
| ieee acking. Hume’s formulation of the criterion itself to 
effect that every idea is a f ani i dat 
| Sut defensible ara a copy of an impression or sense- datum 
 Xognition of its i È e course of his discussion he shows some 
So much nn equacy. The idea of causation with which he 
| impression - E 1s one which cannot be said to be a copy of 
[pions and ae his distinction between simple and complex 
À," Cmplex idea ; een simple and complex ideas free of difficulty. 
ta complex ire or Causation cannot on his own theory be a copy 
T cee Many scientific ideas, like that of an 
nae ed to be merely copies of an impression, 
€ctron is observed. The idea of an electron 


bas 


e 3 ` 
ae ee Something observed but there enter into 


ess SER 


À ot! factors $ 
i addition exp 


= S 
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Lens 


Le ee DT A ed OS 


ght if, allowance being made for his speaking 
whoo century, he intends to stress the 
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by analogy with simpler observed entities, 


Y, taken to imply that an idea must rest 
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on something observed, that in having impression 

with existence, and that the belief or conviction we are in foie, i 
ideas is something ultimately traceable to ne ich atta aa : 
they claim to refer to existence or to the actual eas Ideas, | i 
verifiable, as contemporary Logical Positivism nee must be | a 
verifiability is not always a simple matter of findin sists; but the [as 


of which it is a copy: it is often a matter that ee “pression | 
of tracing the processes—deductions and anelon the ned | i 
idea has come to be formulated on the basis of a dat Y which the | 4¢ 
be very unlike the idea. Since Hume lays stress um that may | fh 


g . upon langua i 
j i Se, th j 
issue may be modernized by substituting the term meaning i i 


the term idea. A word has a meaning; and a statement, invo Ai 
several words, may have a meaning, or it may have none g fe 
though each component word may have one. Prima facie thee ‘ 
a distinction between meaning and validity: in fact an cee be 
of meaning is a pre-condition of establishing the validity of a ot 
ment. Consequently to show that a word, like dragon, has a meaning | in 
because that meaning can be reduced to observed factors such as | it 
a certain shape, size, tongue, fire-breathing, is apparently not | mi 
equivalent to showing the validity of that meaning, validity signifying | ú 
here applicability to existence in nature. This lack of equivalence | 
may easily be overlooked; yet it is the source of a special difficulty, | u 
Hume meets it in his theory by treating the questions of the | p 
meaning of a word (that is, an idea), the validity of that meaning | l 
(or idea), the derivation of the meaning (or origin of an idea) as f u 
interdependent questions or even as one question. It isa misunder 
standing of his problem and of his argument to criticize him for Jw 
ignoring the question of validity or of confusing it with the question t 
: : Í 
of origin.: His answer is that the meaning of cause, the go : 
of this meaning, the origin of this meaning, and the Co k 
causes are all linked together: an answer which illumines 


to be | % 
“paradoxical” procedure of his argument. Causation ae i 
defined in the light of the process of discovering cause et | 


ae Rare. us 
definition of causation indicates the process whereby e ausation | e 


A C 
be sought. He thereby not merely gives a meane meaning |Ù 


but provides a theory regarding the verifiability : 
and thus of its validity. ; „ofall ow f 
-The causal relation, according to Hume, 15 the basis of & med |a 


of factor PI self), fa 


ledge of matters of fact. Yet there is one matter dies (an ofa e 
to be so—namely the existence of external bo 0 fail; and ue 
for a knowledge of which that relation oe causal relation i 
such existence is not a matter of fact ee the e's di ons 7 ` 
nowledge: sh the 
ch knc aden question with = 


f causation: 
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How, its drift is not easy to grasp, and the general 
OW; z 5 > 
| ju to, fo. has been that he argues for a sceptical conclusion, 


hig a : bodies is not a matter of fact—at an 

04 Cam ao d that his theory of causation, Bh 
if et KD Pin to it, thereby the inadequacy of both being 
- on, he course of his argument he distinguishes between 
: geile a and the philosophic view, the latter insisting upon 
y | pent! Eee en datum and object unrecognized by the former. 
e f gien. pelief obviously cannot therefore rest on a causal 


y | he vulgar m the datum to the object; nor, Hume contends, is 
e f prence tion applicable to a case where object and 


rinciple of causa Fa 
| te eee question, for that principle holds only between per- 
g | atom a = the belief is entertained and an account of it must 
n cpl. In attempting this he lays stress upon constancy and 
is | be gwen: as characteristics of impressions, combined with the 
: a of the imagination which transforms resemblance of 


impressions into sameness OT identity, which thus creates a belief 

s ya constant and continuing impression, and which, in accordance 

rihits nature noticed elsewhere by Hume, overcomes the difficulty 

tie to interruptions in impressions by generalizing the observed 

ce | mtinuity into a complete continuity. In this way the supposition | 
y. | dacontinued and independent existent is reached, and the sup- \ 
ie | position enables experience to be rendered coherent. Apart from the 

ig | we played by coherence and constancy, which may be better 

a j derstood by reference to a much more elaborate treatment of 

t | the problem in a recent work? and which raise questions about 

or w and how much is to be considered as given, Hume himself 

: a that such an account does not provide a sufficient defence 

y e belief; for, in the first place, it shows that the idea of a 


f f cont 2 : 
ne existent, from which that of an independent existent follows, 


y en confusion of resemblance with sameness; and, in the 
an E ace, the operation of the imagination points as in the case 


{0 tient heise ideas to the notion of an external and continued 
m | Flrantee 8 only the notion of an imaginary ideal and does not 


ig is a are such existents or that a world of external 
| Enot independ osophy, on the other hand, shows that impressions 

m that j ee ent nor continuant, a conclusion which so impresses 

ed j ad object CS to insist upon a distinction between sense-datum 


9 Ject, 0 3 
| aa PE of which it attempts to establish by a 
i no bodies. T4 ; egıtimate in Hume’s view, the existence of a 
i IN treatment 15, he considers, inevitably doomed to scep Late 


e idea of a self follows gener 


“Hay Us valid see Philosophical Essays considers Ht 
: Price Perce. oe the framework of Hume’s doctri 
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lines and ends with a similar conclusion. The ree 
s : g : ult of ; 
is that the idea of an independent, continuous naine 
and the idea of a self cannot be theoretically denen! iy 
Hume’s theory ends in scepticism, as is en hp) 
however on the interpretation of what Hume i ea depen, ; 
as he states it, is how we can claim to know there we + The ise [0 
basis of sense-data, to which in view of his Ste. bodies on tels 
reducible. His treatment of this issue rests on the ae they must 
data are internal and occurrent (or fleeting) and hence es tha LE 
each other. The latter assumption is supported, oth Stinct from |. 
being lacking, by the prima facie character of defia aoe | 
gives rise to special difficulties for a theory, it is not witho noth | 
cation. It is otherwise with the former assumption, Tf ee Justi. 
do not give externality and independence, as Hume admits a data, |, 
do they give internality and dependence, The distinction aaa |; 
is a philosophical one and presupposes a known distinction beta 
mind and body; the latter distinction must therefore have tie | 
effected on some basis other than the former. Hume recognizes |! 
this when in the Treatise he maintains that the philosophical theory 
rests upon and has no more validity than the vulgar view possesses, 
Philosophy in undermining the common-sense view is actualy |™ 
undermining its own foundations. In the Enquiry he states even f 
more emphatically that the philosophical view, making use of the 
idea of causation, can by no possible argument be justified. Buti 
this is so, the only supposed evidence for the internality of sense 
data disappears. Hume himself sees clearly here as well as in his 
examination of modern philosophy in the Treatise that this philo- 
sophical theory of sense-data leads to scepticism; and cS: 
discovery about the tendency of the ‘ideal theory. was nota ni 
one. Hume in consequence ought not to have accepted the mien n 
of sense-data in his account of the vulgar view. The a tal ali 
problem would then have had to be altered. He would ae fe 
show that data had characteristics which prod ee an | 
grouping them into mind or minds on the one hand We que to ts 
on the other.. His apparently sceptical conclusion 1s ‘a permitti | 
becoming confused in his presuppositions because de neither $ 
a philosophical doctrine to enter into them and R e of methot fi 
sceptical intention nor the final inadequacy of Hens causation | 
He is simply unfaithful doth to his criterion and hi she Engin) tha 
‘as well as to his declaration in the Treatise and Ks reason a i 
the ultimate cause of impressions is inexplicable 2 y ore : a 
It is possible, however, to find in Hume ox views— eval ju 
structive, hinted at in his enumeration of ee 3 whid t \ 
_ the philosophical, and the true, the last methine of thea i 
See pproximate to the first. Hence presumably $0 
pO ee = 
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will remain in a true philosophy. In spite 
epticism, he is accordingly found saying that the 
suppose en of perceptions; and this assertion can be 
> causal 2, Jies. Such a declaration is consistent with both 
hi Stew of causation. What he attacks deliberately 
p an t the self is a simple, indivisible, unchangeable 
ony) Oe e in which qualities inhere; the effort to know the 
“ait piia a 5 or discovers any such self but only a system of 
aj neve! reve arallel view can be taken of bodies and is supported 
ig statements. Such an interpretation finds further 
li a in the Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion where 


ar view 


s mainta > 
ist Philo the sceptic, whose arguments presuppose 


ideas. No rigid demarcation can be effected between 
ms, even between that system which comes to be 
f or mind and those systems labelled bodies, or 
“ikctively matter. Nevertheless, perceptions can be roughly de- 
ined into systems. Bodies cannot, any more than the self, be 
‘own otherwise than as fundamentally temporal in character; 
| try are never known as fixed, permanent existents. Permanence 
kongs to them only because and in so far as they are systems. 
| Siictly therefore there is no metaphysical issue distinct from and 
| addtional to the issue pursued by mathematics and physics, the 
‘bite being both an acquisition of a knowledge of bodies and the 
se |d whereby the existence of bodies is established and the 
ig | Mating of the term defined. 
= ou! restriction of the present discussion to Hume’s 
tc nowledge does not imply that it is more important than 
ray x political theories, though this relative estimate has 
| tically a expressed, largely by the neglect of the latter. 
| Shifcance > 3 ethical and political views have considerable 
| Sttutions ae to the nature and foundation of ideas and 
{ting much z mcreasing amount of present-day theory is 
let his theory of at was already set forth by Hume. It is true 
leon it is e oela is general in character and for that 
and politics a than the more specific studies of 
: t the same ee Hume’s treatment of the latter; 
of knowleg 5 €y contribute to an understanding of his 
tich S acute, a Work it is necessary to acknowledge not 
ii fhe is no 3 oe mg, and challenging destructive analysis, 
AT leg posed certain = original he is certainly a master and 
à KUS Ut also his ‘undamental issues involved in human 
4 8 scientific a pioneer spirit in elucidating scientific ideas 
erms so as to be applicable to the task of 
AT r 
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scientific investigation and thereby at the same + 
nature and foundations of human knowleq ge. Ne see mee th 
with his idealism and Reid with his rena but al Y Ken j 
and contemporary logical positivism—not an inate Ft 
—find in Hume a progenitor. Tt Progen 
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Josophers have generally held that there was some 
pendence between philosophy and practice. An 

d life, they have maintained, is not worth living; and 
ed life, 


| : to be anything to examine, life must first be lived, i.e. 
“there 1S 


influence on. 


contemplation. à 2 
nctical life, and the resultant divorce of theory and practice leads 


to quietism and so to ethical scepticism. 

In such a scepticism much contemporary moral philosophy 
hnguishes, and it is perhaps worth while to call attention once more 
the benefits that accrue to both philosophy and practice from 
tir close and vital association. Practical life, devoid of the guidance 
il philosophic principle, falls into confusion and ineffectiveness; 
philosophy, abstracting itself from what men do, can issue only in 
fülre to discover any principles to guide human conduct. Such a 
“eptical issue in philosophy is generally a sign of life and advance, 
| P price of the discovery of new truth is the doubting 

a = es taken as true hitherto. But that doubt ceases to 
ae ae aim on consideration when it culminates, as it does in 
| “Teannot ae writers, with the substitution, for the modest 

there to a of the dogmatic “‘there is and can be nothing 
come of sean it, however, we are to escape from a sceptical 
| “ice in à ae inquiry, and find principles which may be of 
Tatket-place ed and conflicting world, we must learn from the 
fom the “ound well as from the cloister, and draw our material 
ae Tateied re and tumble of everyday life as well as from the 
i x Pure air of T of philosophic speculation. To limit itself to 
poe ose regions is the characteristic defect of much 
philosophy; for, although the problems of 

ds, as ne. à men’s actions, contemporary ethics con- 
| be us essay is the à ention not on action, but on the analysis of 
I Sg, m ubstance of an Inaugural Lecture delivered on Decem- 


t 
nd St L Chair of Moral Philosophy in the United College of 
5 €onard, St. Andrews. 
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certain concepts, notably those of right, good 
that the understanding of moral conduct os Value, and hoa 
dependent upon knowledge of the nature of th bsequent Olds À 
knowing and not doing becomes central in ethic OSE Conce ts. T 
directed along the path which lead se andine a 
bec | S ultimate] AQuiry 
scepticism by way of such paradoxes as “We neve Y buts $ 
to suppose that an action is our duty,” or “ A T have an 
good although he does wrong acts.’’2 
To turn ethics into an analysis of concepts, however 
of method, for it means using the method of mathemati 
whose success is dependent on its being applied to a i 
that is either abstract or hypothetical. It is no less an S 
to attempt to construct a science of human behaviour 3 
in the study of action a method found useful in the oi 
is to ignore the difference between an occurrence in natur 
human act; the one is simply ob d, the geile 
CXS ply observed, the other must be understood 
from within, in the sense that we can look inside the mind of thea 
and discern the processes of thought which led him to act E 
did. The movements of the stars are events which we can observe, 
but all the understanding which we can have of them is to knoy 
the laws in accordance with which they take place. But, if we thought 
that, by this merely external observation, we could come to an 
understanding of human action, a biography would content ws if 
it were a mere recital of the dates and events in its subjects life. 
The very existence of biography as a study of character, and of 
history as the understanding of the past, is testimony enough to 
our conviction that there is something about human action which 
differentiates it from everything else in the universe, namely the 
fact that men know what they are doing, as the stars do not, and 
have reasons for what they do, as jelly-fish have not. There a 
close a connection between the self-conscious personality z 
his acts as there is between his thoughts and the words in ee 
expresses them; of that fact the student of ethics must T i 
sight, and if he is to see it aright, his eyes must be those za 
mathematician or the empirical scientist, but of the i aco 
The historian—and the moral philosopher —mean 2 which 
not simply what is sometimes called behaviour, 1. he “nati of 
can be observed ab extra, nor simply the intentions ? e event 
thoughts which lie behind or lead to the behaviour, they 2 
or the thing done: they mean both of these ee as wal: 
the subjective and objective sides of the same thine: 
t Moore: Principia Ethica, p. 149. $ 
2 See e.g. Ross: The Right and the Good, PP. 155-156: in the POM sg 
3 See Collingwood: Human Nature and Human He , esp: PP: À 
of the British Academy, vol. xxii, and Fite: The Living! 
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tion from each other, as the concavity and the 
It will follow from this view of action—the 
ie very existence of history—that the most ele- 
ried De + a man’s actions is that they are done con- 
a deliberately chosen. To see that this view is true 
fect that we make a distinction in the events of our 
T hat happens to us and what we do, and that the 
y ction is choice. The precondition of choice, 
fmd % consciousness; for to choose means to be conscious 
i choosing, and to be conscious of alternatives between 

; ourselves ae may be made. And this consciousness must be 
c t is, it must involve memory and imagination. It must 

for just as we could not be conscious of present 


een ee 
jrs m this distin 


À gective, tha 


contra 
a given situation do not yet exist and must therefore be 
| imgined if they are to be apprehended at all. 

It follows that to study choice is the same thing as to study 
gion, for just as action is the unity of a subjective process of 
tought and an objective event, so choice is a fusion of the subjective 
wih the objective, a reflective process of choosing with an act 
tsen. It is important to notice, however, that since choice is a 
mity, its two sides, the choosing and the thing chosen, do not 
weed one another either temporally or logically; in the choice 
wth sides are simultaneously actualized, just as are concavity and 


ch ; 

5 as when we draw a curve. It is therefore not open to us 
id to = the value of one side, either the choosing or the thing 
s |i : ependent on the character of the other, for that would 
d |o; Se priority to one as against the other. Now, some moralists 
e | an that what is 


thers say that good is good only because we choose it; while 
“therenty 20 + choices acquire merit only if we choose what 
tng chosen, and à oth of these views isolate the choosing from the 
“th of them 1 | udge the one by reference to the other; and against 
| tice from the am arguing that no such isolation of one side of 


of a and tha > a is possible, for neither side exists prior to the 
h pa Whole, e two sides must be judged either correlatively or 


wn D It js ça: oe 
Ness ae it is my choice which endows its object 
re Odness js su a 1s that goodness is simply subjective; 
u E must be ee preference and nothing more, then that 
Xt al A reason Which cn feeling , Which is private and individual, 

: ion ig bs 18 objective and universal. But to suppose 
> ased only on feeling or intuition, and not on 
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thought, is absurd. For, if it were, we could nee es 
about what we wanted, since to doubt is to think ve bein a 
such a doubt really exists that we are offered a fee ereasit igh 


are told to do as we please. To tell a man what to q ice wh te ; 
life by exempting him from the trouble of making q 0 Siné | 


IS Mind 
ALY With no ne Ml 
‘ T 
N we wish to ae Cfereng i 
we toss a coin in order to have some reason for 


: és doing one nov | 
not another. Nor need this surprise us, for we have € thing and 
that to choose means to choose reflectively and so n seen already 
with reasons for our choice. It is only by leaving Feel anf 
of account that the subjectivist is able to deny all os Ont 
goodness; but to leave them out of account is like trying Ce 
a history of the Reformation without reference to Lu 0 Write 

The objectivist, on the other hand, admits that I tte re 
: et a 
for my choices but insists that these are grounded in the object 
chosen, and he thus ascribes to the object the priority ati 
subjectivist ascribes to the choosing. But in so doing he jenn 
the element of creativity in action and presupposes that, when ye 
choose, we select one alternative from amongst many that ar 
somehow presented to us from without, already endowed with 
characteristic rightness or wrongness in themselves. It is true that 
there is a certain superficial plausibility in the view that some 
of our choices are of this nature; for instance, it may seem to be the 
case, when a clerk in a Government department, minuting a doa: 
ment, is invited to indicate a preference for one of two courses 
action, that one of them shall be inherently preferable to the othe 
and that his preference will be right or wrong in so far as it ee 
or not with the objective character of the alternative chosen: r 
same may seem to be true when a friend asks us which of twop r 
offered to him we would advise him to accept. It 1s pe 
these, where a clear-cut issue is put before us for our ie bs 
objectivists in ethics usually select to justify their Po ct 
But to take examples of this type alone Betok R reii 
experience of practical life. For in many cases, an8 A i eg are 
in any attempt to understand action, 
clearly defined at all until the choice is made. ue pra 
out we account the creative process of thought by which Wee 
make up our minds what we want o 
it is during this process that the very alter 
which we choose, actually come into being: 


“à x i i r to 
… To minute documents put Lee ne On the oth al 
Ts í 5 iness or pe 
‘progress in administration whether In 2 ae on an agent? P | 


merely on dealing with queries 
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+ on striking out new and untried paths. It is 


bu 
eo 2 Lo one yet possesses that makes money for an 
ide hic ern or advances learning in a University. Similarly, 
“1 cone 


a vigorous personality is dependent on the.exercise 

AA = which makes a man impatient of being a mere cog 
hat | Oe tiative W thing in philosophy or i 

Mn. and to achieve anything in philosophy or in any other 

simply choosing between alternative theories 

her scholars, but giving a new thrust to the dis- 

parking research on a fresh and unfamiliar programme. 


y 
s not 


a son oren 
i ye characters 
qee 
rite peons activities afresh in the light of some original and 
IL Be Lez. To suppose that thought is simply the perception 
Er ey existing truth or that action is choice between fixed 
| e s is to ignore the creative element always present in them 
| oth but most clearly visible when they both rise to their highest in 
aiative. On initiative, on vigorous, forward-looking, creative action 
ipend an individual’s strength of character and the progress of 
| mn and his institutions. But the peculiar difficulty of initiating 
| aything new in either thought or action is precisely that of having 
| toready-made alternative courses of action between which to choose. 
| litiative is first the visualization and then the gradual definition 
‘| alternative lines of advance. As a man of initiative gradually 
| tts up his mind in which direction next to shape his own life or 
| guide the advance of the institution under his care, as he devises 
Ales possible solution after another for the immediate practical 
Ee Which his forward-looking activity presents to him, alter- 
He eee for action become clear to him in a more and 
hich | nt a = ed form; but they may never be quite clear to him 
| be moment a a his final decision is made; that decision is 
d'ail] loosing, the aa orce and in it are simultaneously actualized the 
toice may es chosen, and the things rejected. The eventual 
“| ted and ee not any one of the possibilities previously 
SONY upon nee but rather some combination of them, and 
las together ce achieved, upon both sides of the decision 
[Mano jective = : moral judgment may be passed. To endow 
Very definitio = = or wrongness the inchoate possibilities, 
Gace Place only during the process of feeling 
Place y “SION, is as superstitious as to suppose that there 
| pp 


The ere all the : 
ote, when old moons are kept. 


TE one oe Initiates a new course of action his reason 
Object; 


ut it dee Character of goo dn x 7 < $ Re 
| $ not follow f €ss inhering in the object of his choice. 


tom this that initiative can be exercised for 


2D : - | 
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no reason at all. We have already seen that a 
; ee : ane 
unintelligible apart from his thoughts and that it NS acti 
subjectivism to ascribe what men do merely to : is 
irrational impulse, and so to reduce all his he 
myth or fairy tale. It is true that our de 
to be intuitive and to spring from a flash 
reasoned calculation; but when we are asked t 
fixed alternatives, we must remember that t 
fixed only as a result of someone’s vision and the 
which has just been described, and similarly, wh 
to have been taken immediately without any pr 
must not lose sight of the fact that it has actually been mea 
$ mediat 
through a whole character and the past experience which h d 
that character what it is. When we get to the top of a hill ne 
bursts upon us instantaneously; but in order to enjoy that ce 
we first had to put ourselves in a position from which it could be a 
In a quick decision, however unconscious of the fact we may be A 
the time of making it, our whole personality is implicit, a fae 
presupposed by biography as an attempt to understand, and to se 
as a pattern, the character of an individual and the events of his life, 
The study of initiative thus reinforces and amplifies the conclusions 
to which we came earlier about the nature of action and its impli: 
tions, namely (i) Action as choice is dependent on the reflective 
self-consciousness of the agent, and this means that he has reason 
for what he chooses, though these may be present to his mind in 
varying degrees of clarity at the time of acting; (ii) those reason 
are not grounded in the nature of the object chosen, since actions 
bringing into existence what does not exist already, and so it ce 
be subsequent to the apprehension of objective characteristics alréa l 
pre-existing in what it creates; and (iii) consequently, the a 
what we choose is the correlative of the value of our choosing, nl 
prior to it as its reason, nor subsequent to it as its product. 
This third point now requires further € 


e 
Operati 


© choose 
hey have bec 


en a decision Semy 


Jucidation. m ae 
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2 ther. If we criticize what a man does, we must 
on the 0 > . ane 
he criticism OB what he zs or thinks—but before criticiz- 
similar > account of the fact, just stated, that goodness is 
must a as such, and that consequently every individual 
tin m E at whatever time are in some sense good. 
a E seem distorted to those who are quick to pass 
dan judgments on what people have done without first 
i a ont how they came to do what they did. Such judg- 
1” Bis in isolation from intentions are made, however, by 
18 Ta we stigmatize as “censorious,” and they are made 
etic fact that without taking a man’s motives into account 
Bot ascertain what it is that a man has done; if this were 
so, a jury would never be faced with deciding whether a man’s 
e was manslaughter or murder, and we could not account for 
fact, familiar to the historian, that the history of the events 
man’s life cannot precede a judgment of his character, but can 
ascertained only pari passu with the gradual formation of that 
ment. To condemn people out of hand because they have done 
ng in this or that way is often indicative of moral fervour which 
ot undeserving of respect, but which, in its impatience to judge, 
es the fact that if a man is worth judging even adversely, 
és something of goodness in him; if he is accused of committing 


teast ee 

illest be a theory, an attempt at truth, and more than an attempt, 
wit extent and 
i but its re 
1 50 far 
to argu 


Tuble 
lithe 


1 


poe the very accusation implies that he is good, in that heisat 
amoral agent. Similarly, the theory. that is worth refuting must 


ise, being thought by someone, it is an attainment of truth to 
In some degree. Evil is not unreal, nor is it an ilu- = 
ality consists in the fact that it is an attainment 
as It is chosen, though of too little good. We do not 


a 
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seek after the good’; God is not mocked; but some 


by unreason that the good is hidden from them = er bl | 
: A T o 4 
of some temporary gratification or the Pursuit of so e Tisgui 


advantage. 

This does not preclude us from calling a man ba dba R 
him means that we reject not only his way of life as A SO to jy ee 
his thoughts or motives as blind or unreasonable: at oe but aly 
however, if we look at him from his own point of te same time, 
grapher does, we shall have to admit that his badness aa his bio. 
deliberate choice, and that therefore in his own eyes what = to his 
is good, just as his choosing is reasonable. To admit that NaS 
is reasonable from his point of view, and yet to ee fee 
is unreasonable from the point of view of an outsider sounds at it 
doxical, for we expect that what is reasonable shall commend ts 
as such to all intelligences. The paradox is removed if we reflect iat 
just as there is some goodness in every action, though too little in 
the actions which for that reason we call evil, so there is reasonable. 
ness in every man’s thoughts, though too little in those that we ca] 
unreasonable. For however poor a man’s reasons for acting may be, 
they are still reasons, and it is their presence which differentiates 
the action in which they are present from an animal movement or 
an event in nature. What we call evil is the attainment of good, 
though too little good, or too low a degree of good.? What we call 
unreasonable is the attainment of rationality, though too littl 
rationality or too low a degree of rationality. This implies a doctrine 
of degrees of goodness and degrees of rationality, and the very mention 
of degrees in rationality should prevent us from confusing the ratio 
ality which we have been finding in man’s actions with raisonnenel 
or ratiocination or discursive thought.3 To say that the bad man | 
unreasonable does not mean that he is illogical, so much at any a 
we should have learnt from Aristotle’s Ethics. To judge ee 
man’s reasons for acting are good or no we must test e 
yardstick of history, not with that of formal logic or of mat. ca? 
reasoning. The formal logic of the Pharisees could see a i ane 
ness in the plea that to pluck ears of corn on the Sabba ensorab 
reasonable because the Sabbath was made for man. ve 0 
action at one time or place for one individual may Ae ai 
reasonable for another person at another time Of a e must À 
question whether a given course of action re Je fo some 
addressed to someone. He may answer that it 1s reas 

3, 6: 


x In the sense implied by Aristotle: E.N. vii, 13, © pted to 

2 In this section on the nature of evil, I a greatly inde = 
Essay on Philosophical Method, esp. pp: 82-84 p, see €b 

3 On the difference between reason and noue 
in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1930-7, P: © 
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. the view that rationality in human affairs 
adopting f : li 5 
| us : t what extent of rationality he allows to it 
q dé degrees» u z : ] : ; 
fe of De conception of rational action as such. That is to 
f depend, Pai the bad man’s act is good to some extent, and his 
j dmit t o some extent, means acknowledging some 
odness or rationality (i.e. of rational action) 
ich the bad man’s degree of achievement can be 
y referenc a standard or ideal or norm is implicit in all our 
geasure" dll our choosing. To be conscious of ourselves as thinking 
an ious of the distinction between truth and falsehood, to 


C « 
sto P one and to shun the other. To be conscious of ourselves 
aim â 


is to be conscious of the distinction between good and evil, 
À agents = and avoid the other. It is the standard of truth which 
insetk oe thinking and the standard of good which guides our 
te But these standards are not external to man; if they were, 
ma first have to know their nature before we could either 
a oract; it is absurd, however, to make knowledge a precondition 
| y thinking, and we have seen that to make knowledge a precon- 
ition of acting is to make action unintelligible. As a man looks back 
ner his past thoughts and actions, he can perceive the standards of 
uth and goodness that are implicit in them, and so his conception 
itany time of what truth and goodness are, is dependent on what he 
tas thought and what he has chosen. It is as true of the voluptuary 
sitis of the saint that what he takes to be good is dependent on his 
om achievement and his own character; what he seeks is dependent, 
that is to say, on what he is, or, as Pascal puts it, we seek God only 
__ [Pause we have already found Him. 
y | Dthink at all implies the presence within thinking of a standard 
b = to choose at all implies the presence within choice of a 
ea a of goodness; but our conception of what these standards 
de as we look back and reflect upon past thoughts and past 
sie oem our past choice as bad. Our reason spurns it 
| rs good ae We have learnt better in the meantime. Yester- | 
à | Eonens See us to-day and is rejected as evil. This | 
e tanging, It ie y in our experience, because the world is constantly 
e “tt, is entre eo because life is action, and action, as we have 
; tative ar = Is the initiation of new states of affairs; and this 


£ y ave seen + e is an aspect of thought as well as of action, for 
Oug 


P O B St EET 


> = & SP = 


o = 


i ht is not nc tghout that action and thought are inseparable. 
sd ee Ways the perception of necessary connections in a 
ringi Y existent whether we think it or not; just as action 


fai SU into exi 
ine isc in good that does not exist already, so thought 
3 ay àt is the ae new truth into existence. 

poe amely he to this creative process? There can be but one 


€ clash between the ideal implicit within man’s 
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nature as thinker and agent, and his prese 1 
What calls forth the exercise of initiative Whether achiever à 
action is the perception of something lacking in our In net 
We see that what we have achieved in thought aS AOÛ 
or implies more than it fulfils. As we reflect on om 
see implicit in them a standard of goodness or 2. sc CES el 
RD 5 Onalit AC 
not made fully explicit in anything that we have et Y Which ; 
the character which we have so far formed. In ue chosen Or in 

strives to express the ideal of truth present in e a 

similarly he strives in his actions to translate into an at Iker 

of goodness which is implicit as a standard in the aoe the ide 

makes. This effort never wholly fails, since goodness ps he 

extent present in every action—no man entirely denies his n Some 

or escapes altogether from rationality—but the effort nen 

succeeds, for no one action is adequate to express the whole bie 
ideal, and perhaps it is because of this inevitable failure mae 
doctrine of the goodness of man’s nature is not contradicted by i 
doctrine of his original sin. The consciousness of this failure of any | 
single act to express the ideal is the spur to further action. If it were 
a complete failure it would not be a spur but a deterrent; if it were 
not a partial failure, there would be no need to act again. 

J Progress in thought or action is thus dependent on dissatisfaction 
with the present. This dissatisfaction is the result of reflection on 
past choices, and the discovery of the ideal implicit in them. Ou 
conception of the ideal, we have seen, is relative to our present 
achievement—a voluptuary and a saint conceive it differently 
To some the ideal presents itself as pleasure, to others as utility; 
but it is at the bar of reason that these varying conceptions a 
judged, and rationality is thus the final court of appeal for ee 
as well as thoughts. Nor need this surprise us since we have seen 
to condemn a man’s course of action as bad imposes on Ei 
duty of showing that the thought that led to it was De a 

It is rationality which must decide on what occasions the ¢ a 
ae z č F the one W 
pleasure or utility can be justified, and the good life 1s t cel 

is Conscious of making its choices in the light of season a 

reasonable” is a moral imperative; and “be a man a the patil 

imperative re-worded, since, as we have seen, reason which di 

of man, and it is the reasonableness of men’s action accept SH 
entiates them from everything else in the eS aa 

_ imperatives as moral, however, is to examine 2 cave our mo 

others in the light of reason, and to do this jsonablen® 

“judgments from subjectivity. For we sna = 
i bem and so be prepared to submit them to at there is a 
this way we shall agree with the objectivist Ai insisting © | 
sal about morality, but, PY © 


nt actu 
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= Advanced in favour of anyone’s course of action, 
easons à oa are to be judges of their cogency, we shall do 
s of the subjectivist also. 

d what it implies may be summed up as 
choose reflectively; to reflect is to have reasons 
a reason for acting is to aim at achieving some- 
tii We could have no such aim if we did not feel some 
po À E our present condition. It is this dissatisfaction 
atista ct! i to exercise initiative and create some new state 
hich ra will better express the ideal revealed to us as we 
TEEN y ast choices. This ideal is nothing but the rational or 
F elect ao P of man. The more creatively rational a man’s 
gf-conscio" he approaches to the ideal implicit within 


act is to 


la „are the nearer ; : : 
ad Ji Jf and the more understanding he gains of its character. The 
he ch an ideal or standard of preference is thus revealed 


existence of su À a 
fous as We reflect on the nature of choice and study our own actions 


nd those of others; it is revealed, that is to say, in the study of 5 

moral philosophy: A philosophical study cannot stop short, however, 

mith the discovery of an ideal guiding our action; it must go on 

criticize it and so to deny or affirm it; and, whether we deny or 

firm, we shall be forced, the more reflectively we act, to frame our 

tbjectives and make out choices accordingly. Just as to discover a 

uid way of reasoning affects our actual thinking because we at 

mce think in accordance with it, so the acceptance or rejection of \ 

an ideal of conduct similarly and necessarily affects our practice. 

Therefore, although the philosophical study of action, as a part 

‘philosophy, aims at elucidation, not edification, it cannot 

thcidate without incidentally but directly influencing what we do, 

a is for this reason that it was implied at the outset that ethics 

: ae oe in a. conflicting world; for Aristotle was not so 

ee S ark as has sometimes been SUR 
e object of ethics was practical, to make men good, and 

“to make them hap £ - = x Bae pa ee OS 
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REFLECTIONS ON PLATO’s REP 


Tue Rev. ALFRED E. GARVIE, M.A D.D., D 
? OES) 2, «Th. 


BLIC 


à ee t thi 
not of all time, Plato, writing in one of the me Ed of his 


Every ape 
unsurpassed genius | 
around us with ik | 
Ompany of educateg 


This essay is an attempt to look on the world 
searchlight. Addressing on this subject a select c 
and intelligent men and women, I discovered that several of then | 
had attempted but had failed to read through The Republic ii, 
could not see the wood for the trees, lost their way, and gave u ti 
quest. Re-reading the book this summer holiday (my first cont 
tance with it was made nearly half a century ago), Icould understand | 
their difficulty, although I did not allow myself to share their defeat, 
I am not attempting the ambitious task of expounding the argu- 


ment, or interpreting the philosophy, but keenly aware of, and fi 


alive to the world in which we live to-day, its difficulties and dangers, » 
problems and challenges, I offer some reflections on Plato’s writing 
which the renewed study in preparation for the address referred to 
has brought. I am emboldened to do so by the plea of the President 
of the Institute that philosophical principles should be shown in 
practical application. It should have not only wings to soar in the | 
rarefied air of abstract speculation, but feet to step firmly on the 
solid soil of concrete actuality. The word philosophia itself suai 
that its purpose is not the pursuit of truth for the sake of know 
ledge only, but also its capture for the guidance of life. iile I 
The writing of the book covered nearly twenty years of n s js: | 
sopher’s life, during which he had painful disappoint a 
outer experience of the world around, but rewarding de ret | 
the inner world of his own mind; the comparison of o “ities to 
the earlier books shows a movement from concern oe Fai a 
interest in philosophy; is it rash to suggest that the 
Socrates advances to become the original, independe: ng 
tone may become more despondent but the Que ae 
sure. Just as Isaiah of Jerusalem, disappointed a à made him? f 
the king, turned to God, and had the vision a cae ts a R 
prophet (Chapter VI), so Plato turned from ; ought deta 
eternal truths and became a philosopher, whose fect image” a 
itself more and more from the earth of imper 
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nt master? | 
ows DU 
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rfect ideas. As prophet Isaiah continued to 
his land; as philosopher Plato held aloof 
e the P was not what, according to the late Lord Rosebery, 
= ‘a practical mystic,” with, as a Scottish 
ne me above, business below.” This my understand- 
ra ian J trust is not mistaken, suggests two reflections 
{Plato W 2 own age. It has been an age of danger, difficulty, 
jon to nt: The existing order of society is not “delivering 
gin rosperity at home and security abroad; and dis- 
ods, py facts men are searching for the truths that can guide 
soned a a view of the world and a standard of life which will 
7 1 ze distress. Personally I hold that Christianity in its 
|. interpretation and application can offer both; but this is 
a odern Jace to justify this belief. I do not know any philosophy 
fot Be ot the bill,” this big cheque drawn on the bank of 
1 native thought. Communism on the one hand and fascism on 
| jeother offer solutions of the problem. The one advocating violent 
‘olution, and the other violent defence of the status quo, “the god 
‘(the things that are.” Both require dictatorships, whether of the 
metariat or of the Führer or Duce. Both are irrational myths.which 
itshould be the task of philosophy by a searching scrutiny to expose 
ntheir unreason. But reason must not be critical only, it must be 
structive also, as Plato sought to be. While I am convinced 
tligon alone can afford the constraining motive, philosophy may 
apply the guiding plan. We must with Plato continue to believe 
tat there is discoverable a world-view which is true, and a standard 
| “lie which is right unless man’s history is a tale 


E LECTI où 
7 7° the k 
p” olicy 


Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 

Signifying nothing. S (Macbeth, Act V, Scene 5.) 
am br Such a discove 
«Sa primary con 
-| tess, Here I m 
i p) Uther attem 

98 philo 

ie, soe 
à 0 ge 


ty of what the world means and life ought to 
dition of the recovery of our age from its present 
ust content myself with the conviction, without 
Pt to prove that it can be done by showing how. 
eR eee ue does not seem to have had any influence on 
How his ie Must candidly confess that it is impossible 

mystic. would work. He was the mystic, but not the 


y Secon z 
cal m d reflection, the 


di ae between the Scylla of- the doctrinaire and the 
n eRe munist. If we are to “hitch our wagon to a 
be such os only, or wagon-drivers only, for 

cn that it can > a wagon can be hitched to it, and the 
aS Re hitched to a star. Although the word 
SO sound, yet in the application of principle 
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n, is that we must steer the bark of our 
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to practice it is not merely a painful necessity to } 
condition of individual development or See ae i 
be frankly accepted. From Plato’s contrast of ; de = Which n à. 
must advance to Aristotle concord of form and aoe and image me 
of desires and intelligence must be transcended = a His a OR 
of the unity of personality, or, to adapt his feu oe 
steeds of desire and the charioteer of reason may be Speech the | 
accord. Modern psychology recognizes the possibilit ae tt A | 
as well as the actuality of rationalization. I must aoe wake 
cession I made in speaking of his truth. What does = n the Con. ” 
true at least for the time and the place. Abstractly fete ÎS not 
concretely false; the application of the principle might ae may be 
bring into discredit the principle. Lest I should be drawn, =. faile 
cussion of a side issue, I shall not here confess whether in r a dis- 
ment pacifism is, or is not, an instance of this distinction. if Ve 
be pardoned a personal reference, I have in my book Can Christ Sa 
Society? drawn a distinction between the Christian Ideal and the 
Christian Conscience. The one sets the goal, the other marks the 
course to it; the one defines the ultimate purpose, the other pre 
scribes the immediate duty; the one is interested in the strategy, | th 
the other is concerned about the tactics of the moral and religiou | i 
campaign in human history. It will be admitted that to-day we have | y 
few philosophers who are practical politicians and still fewer poli: | o 
ticians who are competent philosophers. If the combination wer | g 
more frequent, Plato’s idea of the philosopher as ruler would nt f ty 
seem so absurd, as to most people it seems to be; and wisdom would | ih 
be justified by her works. te 
We must, however, recognize that under existing imperfect all 
conditions, there must always be some measure of compromis | the 
between the ideal and the actual; the moralist will insist ae ore K 
will be the maximum practicable application of the prmeip ge a 
opportunist will be too readily content with the minimum m : 
tive application, and the doctrinatre will insist on we ra 
conceivable, whether practicable or not. If I ey al pe | ne 
instance of the opportunist policy: the National 9 dits princip" be 
fesses its ardent devotion to the League of Nations an 
of collective security, but to many prudent obse gions pear Ma 


Cognition A 


show a preference for the minimum rather than noter ever 9 Jr 
ticable application, The history of the past coe now g neal) tin 
justify vision and courage even in politics. Is it ie gran a | b 
recognized that the pro-Boers were right, that the delay", fc 


. government in South Africa has been justified, Le cnt yu 
- granting Home Rule to Ireland and the oe harvest 5 a a 
repressions have sown seeds of hate of which Revo! might | th 
_ still reaped, that the Treaty just signed wit 
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| gh ear 
F oncluded e 
she event, © ation of Plato’s idealism. 
fte d the insp m be quite honest in his intentions d 
Janet tunist may HS : , an 
ine oppa may be “rationalizing” his motives; he may lack 
eless a e which would disclose to him that he was giving 
| TE for disreputable courses. Plato’s description of 
1 spe le an forms of government leads me to other reflections. 
f je deterior? tjon does not necessarily take place in such successive 
Ae deteriora described; timocracy, oligarchy (or plutocracy), 
fae? despotism, need not follow one another, but may be 
i gra à d influences in a State which could not be simply 
ee any of these terms. There never has been, and there is 
r | ie be, a Government which could claim the proud title 
d Pe ay in Plato’s sense, although there have been, and 
! vil more be, approaches to it. In many lands of Europe the 
ae stage of despotism has been reached, and that has its ideology, 
stich has its ardent advocates and passionate devotees. An attempt 
my be made to sketch this rationalization. The supreme value is 
ie notion: unity, security, prosperity are essential to the realiza- 
fio of that value; democracy has failed to secure these; dictator- 
stip promises to achieve them, for only thus can the unity, on which 
eurity and prosperity depend, be guaranteed; one race, one 
Yate, one party, one policy, one leader are essential to the fulfilment 
ly the nation of its destiny; this is the idea which has captured 
üe mind of Germany in so far as it is vocal. The State is, and must 
te, “totalitarian,” in claiming authority (whether it exercises it in 
ae or not is a matter of expediency and not principle) in 
k : : life, work, and so far as can be, even the thought of the 
; ae : oe country democracy has not so completely failed as 
alta = reaction to despotism an immediate danger, and all 
; tee à = are still professing their belief in and fidelity to it; 
tnary han Sue ominous signs that attempts to make revolu- 
invtablenese of y force would meet resistance by force. “The 
averted, Such Sradualness must be recognized, if disaster 1s to 
“liesrence in on does not, however, mean contentment, or 
Pato, lead to ings as they are. The motives which, according to 
ition and such deterioration are present and patent in our 
A o pats) who je ninistration. There are ambitious politicians 
ac mmon go oe not by the unmixed motive of devotion 
Tq 2 from 6 Sood, but covet honours and power; and their 
ot nee an leads them to mischievous activities. The reader 
CT Now one ad Imagination to present to himself several 
ed, when $ ous in public life. When an Honours List is 
: d abinet is being formed or reconstructed, when 
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lier date with mutual advantage? Wisdom 


wever, is not heroic, and often proves costly. We 
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an election is being held, timocracy can be de | 
eye “naked and unashamed,” or only with the f by the à 
covet honour or power, and may nevertheless À man | 
wisely and well; and thus timocracy is not the Use his clea {: 
of political deterioration. Much more dangers ee Sinister n 
the influence of avarice, the greed for wealth = A hamia. 
many desires are blended, a craving for luxury and In that sted 
ambition for the honour or the power wealth can porch tin, | 
the idle rich, but they are less of a politica] danger me ere ar d 
rich—the masters of finance, industry, and commerce an the bys a 
or business or profession is their politics, who use the = Whose trade f 
their command to influence legislation and administer ed 
own private interests. “Protection” affords a golden on 
for intrigue; a lower tariff on their “raw materials,” 
on their “finished goods” not for the public benefit 
private profit is their object in their interventions in polit 

on Ge : Politics T 
Opposition, open or disguised, to the passing or the carrying out |. 
of laws which afford safe and healthy conditions for labour, is re 
garded as legitimate, for “business is business.” The gross mis- 
representation of the aims and ways of the Labour Party are the foul 
weapons used in the warfare of the classes against the masses, I have 
not joined the Labour Party, but such motives and such methods 
demand condemnation as a danger to the State. 

That Plato’s unhappy experiences of popular government in 
Athens led him to place democracy lower than plutocracy ot 
timocracy neither condemns nor commends his judgment. So far men \ 
have found that every form of government has its defects, Dut as 
anarchy would be still worse, we must ask ourselves which is likely | 
to have fewest defects. “Government of the people for the people 
by the people” as a definition of democracy is an ideal, but has neve 


; fg 
been an actuality; and yet it is an ideal as none of the other for 0 
ters, morally as We 


al of an aristocrat 
d not abandon 


i 
he masses to choose #0 


tecteq 


Opportunity 
a higher tari 
but for ther | 


to follow their leading. But that democracy has faile a at failu 
although it is the interest of dictators to exaget® jess and the 
must be admitted. Partisanship has been the ee have be JE 
undoing of democracy. Individual and class interes ne ath 
asserted as to divide. The Labour Party, eve” if it = “class Pig 
the welfare of the great majority of the nation, ane his da s | 
and some of its adherents are unreasonable ae what the y IN 
is being recognized as a hindrance to giving eee tual efect, put 
part of the nation wants. It is not only intellec 
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4, which makes partisans; and it is only education 
rversity not of a class as Plato advocated, but of the 
ch can change democracy from a peril to a 


je 25 ? 
a Peon of the education to a class is one of the limitations 
he res 


eat as he was, a heritage of all ages and not only a 
P a ows that even genius cannot transcend its contem- 
for 0 ne ent altogether. His acceptance of war and of 
ons be recognized as defects of his vision. Islam has 


‘| i easule 
{er ast 

| Tes ry in the social order, for which the Koran prescribes 
1 jaded Be iristianity did not at first condemn the institution of 


Tp which 
if 


peter, it proclaimed a conception of the relation of God to 
ne value of man, and of the obligations of man to man, 
pe | oa A implicitly its condemnation. Slavery, such as was at the 
i a mic basis of Greek society, has no present interest for us, 
vt as an obligation to secure its suppression wherever it still 
auvives. But we must confess that, apart from certain modifying 
ifuences, modern capitalism with the dominance of capital and 
ie dependence of labour, has involved a wage-slavery the acquies- 
nce in which may be censured as a defect in vision of what a 
wiety should be. Although Plato in his description of the formation 
‘ofthe community gives primary place to the supply by human 
kbour of physical necessities, yet he assigns to toilers and traders 
a inferior position; and he seems to cherish the same prejudice 
‘inst this class as a constituent in the community as he has against 
the desires as elements in human personality. His segregation of 
deses is not a rigid caste system, as he allows a promising child 
i the lowest class to pass to the higher, and to be educated for 
Ee dee In modern communism it is the proletariat that is 
cae bourgeoisie which is abused. A class warfare is to 
nt] ie A Ta to a classless society. Apart from that extreme, 
1 tonomie sa r to-day is bound to appreciate the importance of 
| toare so S les, and cannot assign an inferior position to those 
1 the D es I have already referred to the political danger 
À Mlicy: but th ate influence of private economic interests in public 
ktin of a adequate consideration must be given to the regu- 
Sone nue activities in the interests of the community 
) k tlive by S urgent of the tasks laid on the State. Man does 
ib [ition and aa ooe but he must have bread to live. That much 
An needs no de must be concerned with the bread 
EUS to Havel ed illustration: it is so patent to all. What 
clined not Ignored, and what some political theories to-day 
asses ee adequately, is that not the classes only, 
Ud to live ae not only be enabled to live, but also to 
they must have more than bread. For the 


these 
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auxiliaries, and much more fully for the guardians 
the need of education, the development of bo 
respective functions. In the earlier books indiy 
to be subordinated to social functions, but i Ons 
subordination falls into the background, Eo. later books tia q 
is not only a citizen in time, but a denizen of e ee contemplated 5 
be included in any social ideal whatever is not only E : What mise | 
of nature to supply human necessities and the re culate siti | 
relations, but also the development of human sei of Social | 
an intrinsic value, and not only in social relations. Wel haying | 
pulsory general education; but still the error lingers fie a Com | 
tion may retain a class character, and may be determina eae 
position or prospects. The opposition to the raising of the ae Social 
to fifteen, the tardiness in reconstruction in accordance an 
Haddow Report, the exemption allowed where beneficial employ. 
ment can be offered as an excuse from continued attendee 
school—all indicate that we have not yet got beyond Plato’ 
limitation. Civilization in adequate provision for the materil 
necessities and even comforts of the entire population, culture for the | 
most appropriate development of human personality available for 
all according to capacity, and community or such effective regulation 
of social relations as will approach as nearly as possible to a har 
monious unity, in which all will be for each and each for all—that | 
seems to me the ideal which modern political philosophy mut | 
formulate in the spirit of Plato. 
In his exposition Plato has a city with its necessary and dependent | 
country around it in view, not a nation, still less an empire. But he 
does recognize a wider community among Greeks so far as to dis: 
tinguish between them and “barbarians.” He regards war amo 
them as civil war: it is ordous and not mod€pos, and the i | 
must not enslave the vanquished, burn their houses, nor Wav | 


a s 5 ictiol f 
their fields. This is a limitation which fact, sentiment, convict” 


National Socialist Party # 
impartial scrutin} 
all exclusive an 


t in e006 í N 


nizing the spermatic reason in all men, and eee ee ‘ions! | 
in its acceptance of a jus gentium. Philosophers hav d the att 
a universal peace and a solidarity of the human 
_ danger to-day seems to offer the alter ee? 
~ Any philosophy prostitutes itself when it offers 15 
- tion of racialism or nationalism. es trained 
~ Plato assumes that auxiliaries and guardians on ofthe sta | 
sufficient and efficient for the defence and the creer dif | 
but in our more complex modern society, with 1 


SS 


Plato 3 


idual educati OF thei { 


lage ! 
h the | 
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ions, there seems to be a need for a distinction of 
func voll Steiner has advocated a threefold State, an 
and eS its functions, economic, cultural, and political. It 
each © + every man in Parliament, and not even every 


: a onet (if any), has been by his education equipped 
“ 0 at dealing with all the problems with which the State is 
at | a to deal. But against a complete segregation of functions 
m fody d two objections held. The interests and activities in 
ial Ms pro ee mentioned can be distinguished, but not separated. 
v pe three SP ecessary tO man’s wholeness. The defect of some eco- 
me A oneness 1s its is that they have had before them the abstraction 
À omic de man, whose sole end of existence was to produce or 
: d ne wealth, and other essentials of his personality have 
he À a neglected. That some vocational training may have a place in 


| cation as well as general culture needs to be acknowledged. All 
dustry and commerce cannot be regulated by the State to the 
aclusion of individual enterprise, and the less the State seeks to con- 
iol culture and leave it freedom the better. But integration must 
| wompany differentiation if confusion and conflict are to be avoided. 
However desirable may be Advisory Councils, composed of specialists 
ad experts, there must be a central authority to co-ordinate the 
| ferent functions, and rulers must be, for reasons already shown, if 
À wsible, a combination of philosopher and man of affairs. à 

| The growing despondency of Plato, his flight from temporal 
| *uality to eternal ideal, shows pessimism and not optimism; 
| “erioration seems man’s doom rather than progress his destiny. 
ae has advanced the theory that Advance and Decline is 
ie. 2 every civilization or culture. Niebuhr accepts the 
ee 9 moral man and immoral society. Many voices are heard 
a z us that the next war will be the end of our civilization. 
„Y a unqualified optimism is as unreasonable as an unmiti- 


fated © : 
|. Pessimism. The world situation is full of danger, distress, and 


n | lapra; 

ny ee But may not the wider vision of philosophy give 
n fa avaga courage? Without committing ourselves to the Hegelian 
Lathe amas that the real is all and always the rational, that sin 
yi between the thesis of innocence and the synthesis 
ji “th sus he Mankind’s fall is a fall upwards, reason as well as 
gi find wi be that the age-long, world-wide toil and travail of 


4 bring ae end in tragedy but that mankind’s sacrifice will 
| le, m, and ae But only if men will eschew folly and follow 
| Make Some VERGE Philosophy as a world-view and standard of 
| ~~ Contribution to the deliverance and the triumph? 
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W. D. LAMONT, M.A., D.Pan. 


THE first part of this article deals with two 
Professor Muirhead in his interesting review 
Can Philosophy Determine? ume Wig 
In my answers I shall be presupposing certain <: A 
Professor Muirhead probably does not a an Which 
particularly to my answer to his second question. To ex LE lias 
these views are I have written the second and third Ae a 
article. OF the 
Both the present replies and also the position I adopted in the 
symposium to which his questions refer, are influenced by the ba 
that, recently, I have been trying to clarify my own ideas about the 
- function of philosophy and of moral philosophy particularly, Itis |; 
possible that, owing to this preoccupation with a related subject, 
I approached the subject of the symposium in a somewhat confused | th 
state of mind; and that sometimes, when I was talking about the } po 
relation of philosophy to value, I was really thinking about the rel fit 
tion of moral philosophy to practical moral judgments of right and, 


questions: 


of the vo} ratsed by 


Perhaps, therefore, the second and third parts of this artid 
dealing with philosophy and moral philosophy respectively, willn 
be considered out of place. The views I express are, of cout 
tentative; and I should be extremely interested to know how 
others agree with or differ from them. If it were possible to je 
conceptions of philosophy and ethics which would be oa 
accepted—a vain hope, perhaps!—that would provide n - T 
least towards answering the question, “Can philosophy 0°, 
what is ethically or socially valuable?” 


ae RES Re for view | 
= (x) Pro uirhead’ t question refers to the de 
_ (x) Professor Muirhead’s first q TT not attempt an del 


as to t f value judgments. I 


tate of mind a - 
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aper) theoretical opinions can influen 
influence can be exerted only in ee change 
retical reference or implication. as valua- 
now abandoning to its fate was gi ; 
given a 

ment, and I am not at all sure how e 
t falls with it. But I shall not o ee de 

a 


‘n now. 
pes oderate position I adopted i i 
re moderate P 2 pted in Section I 
rasonable: Any belief, statement, or ee T = De 
pe considered in either of two ways—either BCE oe said, 
partion OF 25 a fact. I should say, therefore, that how ee 
ations may have theoretical references, valuations rs 
msdered as facts to be explained; and the nee o 
pilosophy is competent to determine what is ethicall oe wher her 
raluable cannot be answered until we know what vee socially 
bacton of philosophy is. Is philosophy primaril the primary 
hhations as theoretical assertions, or is it y concen wi 
sth them as facts? That is to say, I o Pier concerned 
We eee y, Is philosophy mainly i 
ndscovering what 7s—in ge l a : y interested 
eee general or in particular—good : 
visit mainly interested in discovering h good and ene 
iat certain things are good and ri ee ow an why men judge 
pilem set for the symposium ee, ? Quite clearly the main 
tminate until we are agreed o if remain ene ee \ 
ce a e answers to the following 
Vhat is the relation of ae y? How does it differ from science? 
Whatis the difference ae osophy to ethics or moral philosophy? 
1) Professor Muirhead’ een a theoretical study and a practical art ? 
Bon that no advan -S second question only confirms m ane 
Füiminary vance is possible until we tackl ae 
he questions. He asks? e some of these 
use philosophy is | s? whether the ar 
[nes Philosophy is itself theoretical i ue ete 
ot rest on oretical it can only deal with ” 
[lt oxen a play of words lik y with theory 
a should be fat.” Actu “ii = the statement “‘the driver of 
My: pe coe because it is lly T en nee ee philosophy 
ge in a I do not hold ae eoretical. Science is a theoretical 
pirical] £ ce Philosophy is Tie is concerned with theory in the 
he CS, and the eee e contents of scientific stud) as 
Mitents à tender those fact ess of science is to formulate 
ies. topes Phical ag ee ther 
[fume ee? With t dy are the th 
ana 


anity in 
on. Seneral; 
db oe 


_ we find that each science has developed out of W. 
~ part of the content of “philosophy.” 


BA 


- paragraphs are made without my 
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The Nature of Philosophy. Professor Muirhead: 
the contemporary “desire to evacuate philoso h Ugsests that 
its traditional contents’ may be due to à D of m 
Personally, if I conceive the scope of philosophy to be of defeat 

0 : ’ i t More 
than did the Idealists, I am inclined to attribute this 
of defeatism, but to an optimistic belief in the ooa t toa 

R e ; ; ive 

of the many activities in which the human mind enga c 
that philosophy does help us to understand ee I believe 
think that this is a distinctive mark of ‘philosophy ; A I do-nt 
“history” and “science.” Many Idealists speak as ioe to 
believe that, while philosophy is the search for Rite they 
and the apprehension of “Reality,” science can discover cal truth” 
kind of inferior “partial truth” about “appearances,” ae 
the, difference between the view of Idealists and the view ] ae 
is very profound remains to be seen; but it seems to me that th 
do not—or, at any rate, did not in the past—take a suficienti 
appreciative view of science, and that they are apt to make claims 
for philosophy which imply that it is a sort of lonely Elijah amongst 
the prophets of Baal. Elijah’s extreme pessimism, said the Lord, 
was hardly warranted by the facts of the case. 

I believe that the knowledge of reality is the aim of all intellectual 
activity, and that the various branches of research and inquiry 
co-operate in pursuit of this end. Philosophy, science, history, ete, 
each performs a certain function in this joint enterprise. 

What is the function of philosophy? I think that the simplest way 
of answering this question is to look at the matter, in the first 
place, historically. See aa 

Originally, history, philosophy, and science were not due 
from each other as they are at present. The further We 7 d 
in human history the more do we find them merging He il: 
other, For primitive man, ¢.g., historical and scientific and p° 
sophical explanation tended to be much the same thing. 


dis: 
5 + clearly 
about the “nature” and “essence” of things Were 29. a was" 
” ‘Explanation 


Spirit 
haracter 


tinguished from questions about ‘origin. tituting + |; 
a great extent made up of myth and fable—this a 
great part of the philosophy of our o ther T 


Again, if we take science as we know 


their 07 
collection of the sciences and trace these back to iil) 


j; : the Jas 
penis tained 1 val |e 
I ought to say that the e an ertake anÿ | 
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pu ! the subject. I think they are true, but leave the 


jve SUF 
ca des then they show that philosophy was, in the 
M ey i search for ultimate truth, the study of Reality. 
jest 280° ean that history and science were doing something 
of JO goes not M no history or science other than the embryonic 
‘ence contained in philosophy itself. Philosophy 


lly, the search after knowledge or truth in its 


a lel Price and knowledge expanded, however, it was found 
js Op treatment of any group of related problems, a stage 


Not ; 
to Ait i a hen: little further advance was possible until these 


a d w ASE : 3 
ley, ce studied in relative isolation from others, and with a 
pe | poblem pasis on research into relevant empirical facts. It is at 


me cee er science, aS distinguished from philosophical thinking 


aeeneral, emerges. Specialization begins and continually increases 
scivilization develops. Indeed, one important aspect of the history 
i philosophy itself is the history of the birth of successive sciences 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, biology, and, quite recently, 
pychology and various social sciences. Nowadays we so naturally 
tink of science and philosophy as two different things, working 
diferent methods, that we are prone to forget that the distinction \ 
ul | tdnot always exist. 
ity | Now, if all that I have said be true, one important inference to be 
te, |v is that what might truly be said of philosophy in primitive 

al ancient times is no longer true at the present day. Philosophy 
vay | "ihesearch for ultimate truth; but now it is only one of the agencies 
int [Ming towards this end, having a special function in a co-operative 
ae We can best see what philosophy to-day is by trying 

eee to ourselves the function it actually performs. _ 
vey | a it perform? In trying to answer this question, 
do | ion al philos r consider philosophy as it is practised by pro- 
ons | “tall men R ar No doubt there is a sense in which it is true 
ds [la king philosophers. It is true that all men to some extent, 
to 7 which 
a [lt in 

j m preci. 


ly Jia by mea distinction between philosophy and science, 

ie osophers à y and science we must understand the philosophy 

4 ees to ie the science of scientists, strictly so-called; for, 

inquire, tand the essential difference between these two . 

Hake must take them as they are steadily pursued 
them their special business. —  — 
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Now the first point to bear in mind i : 
mentioned—that philosophy was, ae Which has alre T 
search for truth. ; Onger is, the alla been Jo 

The second point I would make seems to f Nue | L 
the point that, when we subtract from the su | 
tual investigation those inquiries which belong + 
and to history, then what remains is the 5 t0 Particular Scien. 14s 
Perhaps this is a crude way of i Province of Philon | L 

this y of arguing, and perha llosophy f 
of qualifications ought to be entered here: p PS a great numb. | 
general point is sound. Pont lun that le LÉ 

What, then, is left when all these special i tu. 

‘ n 
subtracted? There are, it seems to me, two impo 
philosophy. X 
In the first pl i 
ERN ine eee Ponen Which may in 
‘ -defined that th, P 
profitably be made subjects for relatively isolated stud y ca 
there are those problems which may some day become i | 
of new sciences. There is the problem of the relation of =. 
mind; the question of personal survival after death of th a 3 
There is the question of freedom. There are various e 
relative to morality and religion, fundamental problems i ae 
mology—and so on. All these questions, or certain aspects of them, 
will sooner or later become so clearly capable of being separated si 
from irrelevant issues, and certain fields of empirical fact will beso f! 
clearly relevant to our beliefs about these questions, that they can 
be separated off from general philosophical issues and be investi: 
gated by the appropriate scientific methods. But it is certain that, 
at the present day, we have not reached a stage at which this is 
possible. Concerning these matters we have “faiths,” we speculate |! 
and we form beliefs on grounds which are not particularly cleat |; 
even to ourselves, Some of us are content to accept answers to them 
on the mere authority of the “wise,” or after the most supene 
thought. : : 

A most important function of philosophy is to keep alive 7 a 
lation about these matters. The speculation is at best ss ae 
but the more confused it is the more important is the task of keep | 

wn under m J, 
defended | 
I 


ollow fro 
m total of ap 5 f” 


quiries haye been | 
een f 
rtant tasks left fon f! 


it going. It is essential that we should not sit do 
teries” or dogmatic ‘‘solutions’’ which cannot be reasona a 
To do so would have two evil consequences. t M À pati at À 


impossible the acquiring of genuine knowledge about Tr edge 
er advance 11" ated io J 


relatively separate treatment, thi 
Beliefs which we hold on one particular subjec 
which “slop over” into other subjects. 


D ont éCTPNCE NE PRL ue 

pot stems, e.8, tend to discourage progress in bio- 

7 0108 logical studies. _ 

Je and ue there remains for philosophy the task of 
he he Secon eneral conclusions reached by the separate sciences. 

enting he a way, simply a particular aspect of what I have 

| 8) aalosopby’s first function. The most straightforward, 
p ily the easiest, part of philosophy’s task in this 


sar Re 
= | n t Bie ing together of the results of specialized inquiries 
X ai of view. The work of correlation is greatly com- 
th P yere, by the fact that sometimes theories evolved by 


per of different sciences simply will not fit together. The 


4, whic 
Mntradict t 

A an of hypotheses.” His business is to discover, so far 
# can, just where the contradiction lies, and to insist upon a 
| amination of the clashing theories. Someone has blundered 
| mewhere; and, until that blunder is corrected, “reason is divided 
inst itself” and hampered in its progress towards a coherent 
| hole of knowledge. 

The claim of philosophy to exercise this office of criticism of 
wientific theories is sometimes regarded by scientists as a piece of 
aprtimence. Certainly it may be advanced in a form which implies 
iat the philosopher can “put the scientists right”; and that, I 
link, is something which philosophy cannot do. On what grounds 
the philosopher pretend to be able to “correct the conclusions 
since”? Scientific theories are built up primarily to explain 
oN range of facts; and a false theory can only be “corrected” 
is X pe sense by the expert who is familiar with these facts, 
a = on himself. The only kind of “correction” which 
Ren a can do is to point out the contradictions which exist 
thes the fo €orles evolved by different sciences. His correction 
m of negative criticism. He shows that the different 


ed, Altories ` 

ng 1" them pect each other, and says that therefore one or other 

lu Ssibly both) is mistaken. The positive correction—the 
Ng of the theories anc 


ion 
Ae Can onl b 

Mate sén: y De got 
Rey ts 


s and the positive resolution of the contra- 
by referring the matter back to the appro- 
and asking them to do their jobs again a little more 


= 


a Tom wh a? 
Potts to oS been Said, we can gain some idea of the methods. 
; Lion ae losophy. The methods of science are observation, 
ke -Por Scienc e iai, experimentation, and formulation of 
= by, on th he main test of a theory is empirical verification. 
© other hand, takes as its material the theories of 
| 437 
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scientists and the beliefs and faiths of ordina 
think them together into a consistent world 
for it is not whether these theories and beli lain Quest 
fact, but whether they square with each othe ae with empia 
principle of non-contradiction. We canno o a 1S the Jop; 
philosophy and science off from each other by a clear oe Separate 
tion, any more than we can draw a sharp line ieee ne of demare, 
of one science and that of another. The difference is en the Province 
one of approach. Science looks at its theories in dos Main] 
empirical facts, and philosophy looks at those th er relation ty 
relations to each other. Cortes in thei 
I believe that this view of the nature and function o 
accords pretty well with the work which philosophers act I 
perform. Certainly its function so conceived is limited limited! do 
way similar to that of the “mission” of Socrates, perhaps Bute 
the philosopher recognizes that he is simply doing a particular ia 
of work in a co-operative enterprise, believing that other equally 
important tasks are being performed by other people, he can be 
quite as optimistic about the ultimate result as they can who holt 
the “Elijah” conception of philosophy’s nature and function. 


f philosoph 


II 


Moral Philosophy, or Ethics. Now where does moral philosophy 
or ethics fit into this scheme? Is it philosophy, or is it science, oris 
it something different from both? I believe that the discussion o 
ethical problems is carried on at present mainly by philosophical 
rather than by scientific methods; but I also think that we shall not 
get very much further in solving the problems of ethics-until some 
at least of its problems are approached in a more scientific spint 
Moral philosophers do not, as a rule, concern themselves mots 
the extensive collection and discriminating study of the en 
facts about the behaviour and judgments of mankind. ny n 
most of their time studying and reflecting on o a Sie 
philosophers have written. They tend to make broa ae 
tions about “morality” and the “ ordinary moral oe izations 
and to draw more or less logical inferences from these oe speculatii? 
They are much given to fraternal strife in defence of the 
nostrums. ; s l iane A mind. l 

These remarks are not made in any cynical of ethics cam 
_ believe that, at present, many of the major Secs and to n 
« be treated in any other way, owing to hear t and faiths vil i 

tions with those vague comprehensive belie: oe a dispute” | 
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E and the speculations of the moral philosophers con- 
en! ime, I think that there are at least some questions 
tthe vai could þe- approached in a more scientific spirit; 
à ethics w that it would be very valuable if moral philosophers 
A ie considerably more attention to marking off and 
a d now Ano: e problems in ethics which are concerned with 
ating ct, I am not pleading for anything revolutionary in 
ethical study. What I have in mind has been done 
Feat by moralists in the past. I am only suggesting that a 
p some € en reached when it is this side of the moralist’s work 


t be done far more adequately if we are to get anywhere 


ns O 
fe methods gi 


Be a A single example will serve to bring out my meaning. 
Į have suggested that moralists might mark off and investigate 
nore fully those ethical questions which deal with matters of fact. 
Take, for instance, that generalization with which Kant begins the 
ast section of the Grundlegung: “N othing . . . can be called good 
rthout qualification, except a good will.” He proposes to elucidate 
ihe principles involved in the common notions of morality, and he 
iakes this generalization to be a most essential part of the ‘common 
ntional knowledge of morality.” It is, for him, a basic fact that this 
statement represents what all ordinary decent moral persons believe. 
T.H. Green follows Kant in holding that, as a matter of plain fact, 
this is a deliverance of the “ordinary moral consciousness. > Now, 
when so much—so much indeed that is criticized—in the moral 
theories of Kant and Green is traceable to their acceptance of this 
tial assumption, would it not be of real use if moralists would 
ae Proper attempt to assess the evidence for this view of Kant 
Teen? The question is purely one of fact, and is capable of 
T d with a “yes” or “no,” if moralists will undertake 
a es à an empirical investigation, and decide according to the 
ailable. 

o n make a survey of all the problems commonly dealt 
l their ane Philosophy; and, after deciding which ones demand 
adopt th 3 lon some answers relating to matters of fact; if we were 
these fac u proper scientific and historical methods for dealing with 
Which mig questions; there is no predicting the amount of benefit 
Uspicions of elo ethical studies. Green himself, in spite of his 
poi ane Sees -was alive to some of the advantages of 
Ha! as is ae eee studies, as a test for the truth of ethical 
: te. Writers in his chapter: on the Greek and Modern ideas of 
talists in Am Such as Hobhouse and John Dewey, and other 
erca, have seen this even more clearly eG 
z Prolegomena, Bk. II, chap. ve 
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It may, of course, be said that, int i 
anthropological studies may be, they aoe Such historic al 
The moral philosopher’s business (it may be Moral Philos 
discover what men suppose, or have in the = ae 
but to show what they ought to think right, or wh 

This raises the question as to moral Philoso j 
philosophy is, in the long run, I believe, an a eS function, Mor 
our minds about what is right or wrong. But whic ma te, | 
tical help in this way, its particular function is - may be of ns à 
judgments, but to render moral judgments fie HE moral 
matics, if we are to be guided in our view of A igible, Mathe. f 
fessor L. Hogben, arose out of the practical needs of ematics by Pro. f 
sailors, and craftsmen. But there is a difference Dee builders f 
mathematics and the building of temples.or navi Ae the stud of 
the difference between a theoretical study and a aa Of ships~ 
analogous distinction must, I think, be drawn between ie nae 
moral philosophy on the one hand, and practical moral ae : 
evaluation on the other. Moral philosophy arises out of Se ot 
need. Moral philosophy is the reflection on moral den at 
moral standards—a reflection forced upon us by the curious impl 
cations of some of our judgments respecting right and wrong ae 
while this reflection does, in the long run, help to determine what 
our future judgments will be—just as the study of mathematics 
and other “pure sciences” will make a difference to the way in 
which we build temples and bridges—its particular function is not 
to make these judgments, but to help us to understand the nature 
and implications of the judgments which men have made or do 
make. And if this be the function of moral philosophy, I do nt 
understand how it can do anything other than deal with what mea 
have actually thought, and do actually think, good and might. 

I am not prepared to follow Dr. Ross in holding, as he apparently 
does, that the human mind “has in fact an 4 priori insight into 
certain broad principles of morality’’—that we do not merely thi 
but really know something about moral questions, to the oe 
of being able to say (concerning these broad principles) i iea i 
we think to be “so” really is “so.” I do not feel quite ae e [iti 
such a doctrine; but I do agree with Dr. Ross? that, so je not to Jou 
function of moral philosophy is concerned, its business ©, gtd 
prove or disprove the “main moral convictions of ™ 
should be inclined to omit the word ‘main ), 
as a starting-point. Unless I misunderstand them, 
would concur in this. t with 1 
No doubt many who accept this general statem F nev 

to the function of moral philosophy would still hold 16 wil ao 
The Right and the Good, p. 14. à Ibid., pp: 21707 


| a, moral P 
l ts —the 


A cethi 
: hics 
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| > JE silosophy must proceed to make moral evaluations, 
P. old that the “main moral convictions of plain men” 
wo ded, not as facts or data, but as “a priori knowledge,” 
self-evident truths,” or something of the kind— 
on from which true inferences as to what is right or good 
methine may be drawn by moral philosophy. That is, moral 
uld deduce further truths following from these main 
AP ot merely truths about them. In my view, on the con- 
victi?» hilosophy should regard these convictions as empirical 
material which is to be explained. Even the criteria or 
which the moral philosopher finds implicitly or explicitly 
4 these judgments are, for him, not subjects of valuational 
S ent, but are rather fields for further study. For example, if 
as ihat a certain class of judgments implies a hedonistic 
Eon and that certain other judgments imply “personal per- 
r as the criterion, it is not the business of the moral philosopher 
nask himself: “Now, which of these criteria ought we to use—which 
ki ihe higher or more adequate?” His function is to discover, if he 
| on the environing conditions which influence the use of one 
‘qiterion rather than another. 
In the process of this inquiry he will, no doubt, bring to light 
mny significant facts; and the results of his investigations may (I 
m confident that they will) indeed influence humanity towards 
| taming or abandoning certain standards and modes of judgment. 
Rearch might show that various conceptions of the moral standard 
ind to displace one another in a significant order according as 
“tan non-moral qualities of character and economic conditions 
aaa and change. I do not say that research will show this. 
a that this is a possibility. But, whatever such investigation 
Bot soe believe that it will have repercussions on men’s practical 
liters = ude. It may, as Dr. Ross suggests, weaken what were 
|hitsophe a2 convictions, and give rise to others. But the moral 
victions T concerned neither to strengthen nor to weaken these 
neht to o is not concerned to say “This is the standard you 
[it rther to : a This is what you ought to think good or right”; 
| S particular F how your use of this standard, or your thinking 
Puik = ype of action good, is related to other facts about 
Ni La cial and material environment. 
firs, me 'S the view I hold about the nature and function of 
en of on nd very general acceptance, and I should welcome 
t : eae ioe are at least some philosophers who hold 
bg Convictions oe by accepting, as its starting-point, the 
1 self to t ol the plain man,” and that ethical theory has 
| “m, and not them to itself. Is it not evident that all 
© The Right and the Good, pp. 13-14. > z 


oe 
or 
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` who hold such a view—whether they regard these 
as “a priori knowledge” or as “factual data’ Moral Convict | 
there are in fact certain “main convictions of ea assume E 
must assume also that they know what the plain a man” : 
are? Is there not also a pressing need for us to mak, ans Conviction 
wé call the views of the plain man are not er Sure that ae 


victions shared by a relatively small class of Da ee 
+ We sim l 


cannot make sure on this point by even the most exhaustiva: 
gation of our own individual minds. We must go to e intero. f y 
making inquiries. We must adopt empirical pa trouble Mio 
and collect evidence before we make generalizations Teu a 
are and what are not convictions of the plain man. It a ae What f 
of ethical studies which I am suggesting must be done Aes 
systematically, and to which much more attention should b Tore 
at the present day. There are, I say, some very important ee 
of fact about which moral philosophers make large assum me 
and, wherever possible, ethical theory should be founded oe 
thing much more solid than assumptions. ; 


[Nore.—This paper had been completed before Professor Stace’s article 
on “The Place of Philosophy in Human Culture” appeared in the July issue 
of Philosophy. My view of philosophy corresponds fairly closely to what 
Professor Stace calls the “trunk and branch view”; and his principal ground | 
for rejecting this conception is that he believes philosophy to have a special 

‘content which distinguishes it from all other subjects, and which can never 
become the subject-matter of any particular science or sciences. 

While lengthy comments would be out of place in this short note, I may 
say that I do not find what Professor Stace has said convincing. For instance, 
most of his “fundamental and ultimate philosophical questions’ which con 
cern morals (p. 308) are, in my view, most appropriate subjects for scientific | 
and historical inquiry; and I fail to see how any question about what We 
distinguished from what ought to be) can be eternally excluded from a 
provinces of science and history. Again, granting that science and oa 
not competent to pronounce on what ought to be, is not Pr 
assuming without adequate discussion, that philosophy is 50 compe 
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z we read any philosophical work dealing with the nature 
yE the status of universals, or similar problems, we find 
of qualities, ferences to colour; redness and blueness meet us on 
ipatinual ea Whitehead, whose obscurity is, at least in part, 
Re avoidance of particular instances, condescends to cite 
as examples of “eternal objects” and other cases will occur 


| yee 


colours 
A ,tonce to 
The reas 


every reader. 
on of this is clear, colours are the only sensible qualities 


shich have definite and independent names. There are descriptive 
adjectives enough for sounds, but the only definite names are those 
ithe notes of the scale, which are clearly inadequate; such words 
“roar,” “shriek,” “howl,” have nothing like the definiteness of 
ed” or “yellow”; such definiteness as they do possess is largely 
wig to their expressive and emotional associations, and we shall 
ge later that that is what might be expected. The nomenclature of \ 
tastes and smells is rudimentary. Names of shapes are largely 
gometrical, not sensible. The names of the tactile sensations are 
nore definite, but they are not independent as the names of colours 
ae, they simply denote the degree and direction of the resistance 
| tered by the surface touched; you can say that “hard” means 
dificult to thrust the fingers into” and “sticky” means “difficult 
0 withdraw the fingers from,” but you can frame no similar 
tions for “red” and “blue.” l 
o seem, therefore, that something may be learnt by a 
F aoe of our experience of colour and the manner in which — 
cee = S relating thereto. I am not going to criticize any of the 
Rae ysiological theories of colour, whether three-colou 
ke but the fact that such theories are possible is impot 


| ect; it 
Sit Vari 

Hes with t} 
dium fame ce 
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same the colours seen by different observers may a: 
instance is colour-blindness, when one man L er; the stro à 
brown and another that it is green, but mi YS that à t gest | 

3 > g minor differ | 
mon; disagreements about slight shades wil] o ences 
recollection. This argument raises two question. anyone, Me 
carefully distinguished. When A says “This is er Which mys E 
brown” and B says “No, they are both green a and that, | 
difference somewhere and we can inquire inne hee 1S Clearly . 
difference; but can we also ask, “Is A’s perception à oe of that A 
a thing green like B’s in pronouncing the same thin Pronouncin 
has such a question no meaning? For the present ae + oo | 
ourselves to the former of these problems. In such a case confine M 
direct evidence of a difference in the physical Aino, have ng … 
cases, such as we have when a change in the iiuna a two 
apparent colour of an object; we know of no difference in ers the 
zation between the eyes of a colour-blind man and those of a oe 
man. Still it seems reasonable to suppose that there is a ie, 
and that it may be discovered some day. Moreover, certain fies 
will induce differences of perception of the same type, and rs 
administration of the drug is certainly a physical event. We can 
therefore say that, although we cannot prove that differences of 
perception of this sort result from differences in the physical situa- 
tion, there is a strong presumption that they do so and no evidence 
to the contrary. 

It appears therefore that the colour perceived on any particular 
occasion is a function of the whole physical situation including the 
object perceived, the illumination, the medium, and the physical 
condition of the percipient, but not that it is mental in any sense 
in which any thing perceived is not mental. The staunchest 
Berkeleyan must admit that the distinction corresponds to a real 
difference, although he holds the ordinary ideas on the subject to 
be inadequate and erroneous. 

If, however, the colour perceived is a function of t : 
tion, what is the colour of the object? We cannot say ae a i 
of the perception is due to the object and so much to t ee a 
the situation, and, if we cannot, it seems that WE m gs |a 
that the situation has colour, but not the object. Yet to expt à 
is green” certainly means something, and I ny) 
what. 

But before I do so there is another qu 
If we cannot point out any difference betwe 


Ei 
are com. 


he whole situa: | ti 


idered: l 
estion to be C7 te 


en the nome” 4 the 


m i 
colour-blind eye, by what right do we call e cals | 
other colour-blind? Is it a mere matter © philosophe } 


| This is an unsatisfactory way of dealing wath ar 
ion. AAE rl 
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ay be based on what has been called “the principle 
rimination.” When two men are given wools to 
colour-blindness, one will separate them into a 
ets, but the other may subdivide some of these sets, 
al of 5 sA ols which the first has confounded. Similarly things 
1 En ary daylight are distinguished as red and black may 
nich 12 a 4 by the light of a sodium flame, or in the first grey 
gonfoun ae In each case the normal vision or illumination dis- 
f of the a ae which the other confounds. Of two observers the 
dinguishes see all that the other does and more also may fairly 
an. eriority either in organization or in environment. We 
Ea es test of a normal vision or a good light free from sub- 
ve taint. The more distinctions are revealed the better is the 
Lt or the light as the case may be. eee 
There is, however, à difficulty. If the colour distinctions seen by 
me man OT through one medium always included, or were included 
in, those seen by Or through another, our principle would, theoreti- 
ally, solve all questions. But this is not the case: a normal man 
| may say, at least at first sight, that two objects are the same 
dade of pink, when a colour-blind man readily distinguishes 
them as different shades of blue; a piece of glass which confuses 
the colours of a landscape will distinguish a flame containing 
| odum and potassium from one containing sodium only. In such 
ass our criterion of normality seems to fail. We can, however, 
sy that we are right when we assert a distinction, wrong when 
Wedeny it, and that the normal sight is only the one which per- 
tes most distinctions, and thus approaches most closely to an 
ee Super-observer who combines all distinctions. The physicist 
ae say, “There is no need for such an imaginary super- 
Si ieee we have a real one in the spectroscope,” or, to quote 
LE cae J ee Science is possessed of a colour scale which 
tons, Th = ependent of the imperfections of human percep- 
br Clentist will not say that light is red, except as a 


wer M 
m disc 
test of 
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h 

f ce = convenient way of making a rough statement; in his 
y 1%, cee Moments he will speak of light of wavelength of, 
"away 592 cm., and in doing so will specify a shade of colour 
teh 1s perfectly objective . . . underlying every red we 


Petceive t 
J ect we ee 1S a true objective red associated with either the 
But à. ceive or its illuminant.” 1 l 
Yses oe solve our difficulty; what the spectroscope 
t this : € colour perceived, but the light associated with it. 
Res a. erence is shown by the fact that Sir James's 
| Ora partic onger true if “yellow” is substituted for “red.” 
Bae Shade of red, is associated with light of a 
New Background of Science, p- 19: 
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definite wavelength, and any difficulty in identity: 
wavelength accompanying the perception may be asomo DE Piece 
fection of the sight. Yellow, on the other hand oe toim x o 


in two different ways; it may be due to light of X e Produ, à 7 
length or it may be due to a mixture of red light a definite wave |. 
Here the disagreement between the eye and the gs a Steen light | 
a type different from that which occurs when ae TOSCODe ig of À 
distinguishes two shades of red which the eye conf SPectroscope ii 
latter case the sameness to the eye is the last term > In the i 
can have two sets of red patches approaching nearer aS we J xc 
colour until they became indistinguishable to the ee nearer in Hg 
spectroscope would still detect a difference; at some a AE the ji 
the spectroscope would fail, though we might have ee point fio 
to believe that the wavelengths were not absolutely qth Gee | 
case the eye and the spectroscope would agree in asserting th P wh 
colours of the two sets approached more and more closely, In i ci 
case of the yellows nothing of the sort occurs; the red and the un i 
into which the spectroscope analyses the composite yellow are no L 
more like the monochromatic yellow when the eye sees a close à 
resemblance between the yellows than when they obviously differ. : 


The eye therefore asserts a definite relation of which the spectro- | jh, 
scope knows nothing; if light of the wavelength corresponding to | ¢ 
the monochromatic yellows did not occur in nature we could stil 

say, as we do now, that red and green made yellow, but sucha | i 
statement would have no meaning spectroscopically. We can thus 
distinguish the case of the yellows confounded by the eye and p 
separated by the spectroscope from that of the pinks confounded ] 
by the normal man and separated by the colour-blind. The colou | x 
blind man matches two pinks with two blues which the a m 
man distinguishes from each other and from the pinks, so that the 

latter sees three shades where the former only sees two, a. a 
if such blues never occurred in nature, so that this test ae n |, 
colour-blind man could never make a statement A à 
meaning to the normal. We must conclude then, ee asto |e 
the spectroscope gives interesting and important mem to do |e 
the conditions and concomitants of colour, it has no ti 
with the theory of colour perception proper. ‘toe thous! 
Such a distinction ae fe case of other quai iene 


so clearly proved. ja t ofical 
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uch an empirical discovery as that of the colour to 
I 
gr pren P erefore, return to our direct perceptions of colour 
(fe must observer who combines distinctions seen by all real 
où 5 a super-observer 1s, of course, mythical, but he is 
seve 7 ythology; he is no more mythical than the isolated 
ot mere puilding UP the universe out of his own experience, as 
piloot ied to do. We cannot discuss colour, or anything else, 
parts the help of words, and words essentially convey the 
except by of others as well as our own; sO we must not be sur- 
aula conclusions cannot be expressed in terms appropriate 
pied if : al, or even possible, single observer. 
i any a nate define the colour of an object; it is the colour seen 
x mS object is viewed by vision of the greatest power of dis- 
„mination in circumstances permitting of the greatest discrimina- 
ion, But this colour is not actually seen, Or Is seen only by accident. 
the necessary observer is, as has been pointed out, a myth, and if 
ay other person actually did see the colour in question he would 
wi know it, or, at best, could only do so by comparing his per-. 
ion with the result of an inference.? Indeed, we shall see later 
iat it is very doubtful whether the statement that one observer 


ws the same colour as another has any real meaning, and this 


‘Nous sommes dans une classe de 4™°, le professeur dicte; le cercle est 
kleu des points du plan qui sont à la même distance d’un point intérieur 
appelé centre. Le bon élève écrit cette phrase sur son cahier; le mauvais 
fre y dessine des bonshommes; mais ni l’un ni l’autre n'ont compris; 
| tts le professeur prend la craie et trace un cercle sur le tableau. ‘Ah!’ 
ae élèves, ‘que ne disait-il toute de suite: un cercle est un rond, 
aa ae compris (Poincaré, Science et Méthode, p. 129). 
| dierent tee I am using the words “infer” and “inference” in a somewhat 
ma er from that now usual. “Inference” is now generally confined 
ttphasizeg ee and for this usage there is much justification, as it 
ain es Important distinctions. On the other hand, it conceals 
is leaf ig soe which are important for my purpose. The assertion 
Kg green,” p F is no more the result of conscious inference than “T 
an With a li t there is an important difference between them; the att 
hity, but th Een be made to satisfy the Cartesian test 
nee never can. That it may be valid it is n 
not an actual, yet a possible inference. Bet 
n can be inserte d 3 
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doubt becomes still stronger when one of the 
In short, the colour of an object is not perc 
This will become clear if we consider how w 
object. If the object is only seen once our 
particular colour is vague and doubtful; it 
judgment (expressed or implied) that the 
the object was seen were not likely to 
y were likel ch with 
introduced a change of a particular sort, for which we h Y to haye | 
In either case the basis of our statement is not mere ENO Allowed, | 
perception plus inference; but if we say “it looke TaN but 9 
colour we saw on looking at it was red, no element T Y Le. the 
involved, and we are not really making a statement N | 
colour of the object, only about one of the circumstances iA th 
the colour is to be inferred. When we see the object again e 
we do not, if we try to be accurate, say more than that Br 
the same,” i.e. the colours seen on the different occasions hae 
general resemblance and the colour of the object has probably the 
same resemblance to them all, while for scientific purposes we must 
go through an elaborate comparison and realize that even then we 
have probably not attained absolute accuracy. 

Of course the colours perceived on particular occasions are not 
constructions, they are the elements from which the colour of an 
object is made up. Neither do colour names always denote cor: 
struction. When I say “this leaf is green,” I make one or more, 
probably both, of two different assertions (a) “the colour perceived 
by me on the occasion of looking at the leaf is green,” and ()) “the 
colour which would be perceived by the best sigbt on looking at 
the leaf in the best light is green.” The colour referred to a 
second case is not perceived by me and may well never be pee 
by anyone. But “to be green’ is something which can be asset 
both of the perceived and the unperceived colour. 


| ctually co 
We will therefore consider what we 4 a the first plac z 


: 5 : : e is green 
notice that “I am seeing green’ or “this which Ise ae or tte 


statements of a different type from “that object 15 T memon 
grass is green. The former are dependent « i 
only, the latter involve an element of inference. n 
other person’s evidence is relevant to tne orma grass i geg 
confirm or deny them; but “that is green or the 6 perelt | 
can be assented to or denied, confirmed or ar - commune 
statements of this type which are fundamenta n underst | 

for it is only by means of them that the others ents do te! Y | 
The first thing to be noticed is that such statem jain à co | 
through the mediation of objects, for we can : 
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indicating an object which shows the colour. Yet 
object is not the fundamental conception, for the 
+ is to identify, not the colour, but the occasion 
r is perceived. If we were to describe something 
sag whic sch-erey: like a rosy face seen by sodium light,” the 
qi ellow!S wuld be enough for anyone who had had the necessary 
ipon Tk we should be denying, not asserting, that the colours 
J pee objects referred to were the same. We therefore find 
qi the i P E with colours perceived on particular occasions, 
1 smdamental statement is “the colour seen on occasion A 
wd our ric) that seen on occasion B.” It is by means of such 
sie (0r as these that we explain our use of colour terms (I do 
pat we necessarily learn the meaning of colour terms 
anally through such formal statements, only that any process 
Dune colour terms must, if schematized, be schematized in 
an There is, however, a specially important combination of 
aatements of this type, namely “A is different from both B and C, 
wt more like to B than to C.” These are the basis of our whole 
wmenclature of colour; when we say that a penny stamp and a 
jlarbox are both red we do not mean that they are indistinguish- 
be, but that each is more like to the other than to anything we 
dould not call red. It may be objected that a purple-red and an 
vange-red may be less like to each other than they are to a distinct 
puple and orange respectively, but I think that in such a case we 
kel that to apply the same name to the two colours is, to say the 
kst, unfortunate; the cause of our doing so will appear in the 
quel, The statement above may therefore stand, but we must 
Mure whether this is all we mean or whether we can, by means 
ott resemblance, communicate something more than colour 
eee Examination of the words we use for colour may help 
= ee indicate a colour for which there is no recognized name, 
lysis is ae nothing but to give an example. (A spectroscopic 
| aman have seen, a statement about the conditions for 
|fmples ma ee the colour, not about the colour itself.) Such 
Ta conventionalized; when we speak of “cherry-red 
{ticular sorts : we think of cherries or apples, but recognize that 
foe a ee involved; the children’s joke about a “cherry- 
RR gee coloured feet” (a black cat with white feet) 
range”. : > Stage further are such words as “lilac,” “violet, 
Ottespon ee generally used without conscious reference 
q th & objects, but such reference is very near, and 
ae ees question, “Purple” illustrates another 
ae y named from the murex dye, but we rarely 
ne use the word, in fact few of us have ever 
© Such words as “red,” “blue,” and “yellow, 


jon 
ur of the 
objec 
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we can only say that it is probable that in the l 
denoted objects; all trace of what these objects Gee Place the 
what are we to conclude from this? Shall were + lost x ne 
colour words undoubtedly contain a reference z hat as 
reference must be supposed to be present in al] Gian ob Ga 
the memory of it has vanished? or shall we aihe 
some colour words can do their work without ne 
ticular objects, every such word really conveys something ate 
from any object, and that the reference to a definite ane distin 
of object, where it occurs, is merely accidental, ones OF sort 
scaffolding retained when the house is complete? The ae the 
is the realism of the man in the street, the former the more lar 
theory. 

A X of evidence on the nominalist side which has not ibe 
much noticed is the extraordinary fluctuation in the meanin : 
colour names. The New Oxford Dictionary tells us that “blue” iş 
probably the same as the Latin “flavus’’—“‘yellow” ; the variety 
of things described as “purpureus” in Latin literature is notorious 
but perhaps the most curious instance is an Arabic saying quoted 
in Clerk-Maxwell’s letters, “There are three green things—maat, 
wine, and gold.” If such words as yellow, blue, and green denoted 
distinct entities, we could imagine occasional difficulties over a 
border-line case, but such transformations as these would be hard to 
account for. It is true that names of material objects shift strangely; 
the names of trees in the Aryan languages are an excellent example: 
pĝyos (oak) = fagus (beech), fraxinus (ash) = birch, and so a 
But in such cases the experience which determines the anses 
generally changed too. À tribe passing from one nes i 
would find new trees in place of the old, and it would a a 
use the old names than to invent new, but with colours this 
not happen, the sky is blue and blood red a for 

But this raises a further difficulty; if the ne ticular Pë" 
denote definite entities but simply collections Ti 3 
ceptions, on what principle are these Coste nore like D 
ments as “A is different from both B and ©, Du soen on difett 
than it is to C,” may suffice to arrange the ee number“ 
occasions, even to order them in a ee dividing this 6 
dimensions, but they will not give a reason as rele 
tinuum into portions denoted by different na A sphere ie 

one such division to another. As e HONG choose # en 
means for locating any place on it and ue z 3 
of Greenwich on non-geometrical groun z A 
continuum requires grounds gomg ee names: 
. choosing particular regions of it to bear sp 
: 1 See New Oxford Dictionary: 
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d in the interests of the users of the terms in matters 
sp foun 2 colour-resemblance. 
| et than m we may explain the repugnance which the ordinary 
| this es dly feels to regarding “red” as simply a name for 
a yndov of particulars, or, what is really another aspect of this - 
p collection the distinction between “red” and “redness.” It is 
E m say that “red” as a mere adjective is simply a name for 
pats cts, put “redness” or “red”? as a substantive seems to 
Al red © K ething more. And this is true; “red”? means, not only 
onvey ee ect referred to is like certain other objects, but that 
that ee objects have a special importance which has impressed 
minds and our way of looking at things. The colour- 
which group themselves round massive or impressive 
experiences, the green of the leaves, the blue of the sky, the red 
blood, will seem to form natural classes and give rise to special 
colour names. 

The distinction, therefore, between “redness” and the mere 
adjective “red” is that “redness” includes the emotional reaction 
io objects resembling certain typical and important objects; it is 
by no means a simple term as is sometimes supposed. The dis- 
tinction becomes clearer on noticing that it is only the colours 
omected with massive or impressive experiences which readily 
five rise to such abstracts; “redness,” “blueness,” “blackness” are 
tmiliar, but “‘purpleness’’ and still more “‘lilacness’’ and “‘orange- 
uss’ could only be made on the analogy of the others, no one 
fels a need for them. 

“Yellow” will repay special consideration; as explained above, it 
me physically compound, but psychologically it is as simple as 
ieee Aue Compare it with “purple”; no one is astonished 
nine a = purple is a mixture of ted and blue, but it is a shock 

Bie ee e be told that yellow is a mixture of red and green. 
sunlight a r on our theory because yellow, being the colour 
Sve do not eo and of corn, is strongly charged with emotion, 
| *stacle to cans it to be like green or red, while there is no such 

recapitulate ee to be like red or blue. 

lola collect e name of a colour has a twofold reference ; 

ales ae of perceptual situations, of occasions which 
‘ “Présentatiy Our-resemblance, and secondly to an important 
emot ` e set of these occasions which have in addition 
“semblance. This emotional resemblance is not neces- 


an tion] 
Hee result ; : : 
“ation of direct experience, it may result from communi- 


by Others : 


0 
fst] 
ate See: 


a my hand will rather ; 
a rultitudinous Seas incarnadine, 
ng the green one red 
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is vivid and impressive to many whose ex 
beyond a cut finger. 
The colours as perceived by any observer form a 
ma 


Perience q 
oes 
no 


Ty 


by relations of resemblance. As these relations hagas Ordered | 
à 


which is approximately the same for the great m 
and as corresponding relations hold between = 
recognized on other grounds as similar, communicat: 
ment are possible. Colour names denote portom Ae an 
and the manner in which these portions are select : 
so far as the manifold and its ordering relations : 
is determined by the past experience, emotional histon 
tradition of the users, and these are sufficiently wae oe 
approximately constant division of the manifold fie to insure 
only communication of colour facts, but a er dou 
possible. Any unusual divergence between the ee ce a 
speakers causes them to make different divisions of the es 
and we find such discrepancies as I have described Ne aan 
the experiences common to all humanity are sufficient cae 
general scheme of colour terms, and to cause the discre : aan 
be noted as exceptions. ms 
The part played by the emotional element in the use of colour 
terms is illustrated by the poetical use of “red” as an epithet of 
flame. Of course flame is to some extent red, but in any accurate 
matching of colour by far the greater number of flames would 
prove to be yellow or orange. The reason for the epithet appears to 
be that it is really used to emphasize the elements of violence and 
destruction, which are associated with red for other reasons. The 
Arabic saying to which I have referred may perhaps be explained 
on similar lines; its true meaning would then be that meat (a luxury 
to many Arab tribes), wine, and gold produce excitement a 
exhilaration like that felt on the sight of an oasis in the desert. 
The use of general terms for colours therefore demands a common 
physical experience and a common emotional experience. Of the 
the former is the more fundamental; we can imagine à a 
beings whose range of vision and power of colour discrumun@ i 
Were the same as our own, but who would divide the spectrum à 
a manner quite different from ours, making more 
logical primaries.” Such beings would have a colo a 
which ours could not be translated, but nevertheless 42 i 
à : kgs iz : there wo 
standing would be possible. If the physical basis ailed 
be no more to be said. : be defined + 
We will now consider the question “Can a colour p visible 
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the ordinary man, and to differences in intensity - He the vot 
: any perception of difference of wavelength, °° | 
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go tue A 
Jority Of obse a | 
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monochrome; in short, let his eye function like an 

atic plate. In what sense, if any, would it be possible 
d om colour SO that such a man could understand and use 
|, defne ea) We will for the moment waive the difficulty arising 
À je ie act that the same colour may arise from different wave- 


Apto pim P po 
by 


ld not be using the conception of colour any more than 
A put he wous ~, d hen he discusses the ties of infra- 
! All physicist oes Ww. ; properties of infra 
ui ra violet radiation, which cannot be seen and have no 
E 3 It would seem that in thus defining a colour the thing to be 
te slipped through our fingers. And yet the definition appears 
| p meet Professor Stebbing’s requirements" that the expressions 
| mst be asserted to be equivalent and that the defining expression 
must contain more words or symbols than the defined expression. This, 
| jovever, depends on the sense we give to “equivalent”; if we mean 
“equivalent in extension” the conditions are satisfied, and the next 
dep is Russell’s view that definitions are purely typographical con- 
yeniences; in this case it would not matter whether the concept of 
| cour is employed or not. Nor does it from the scientific point of 
| vew; for scientific purposes equivalence in extension is the only 
squvalence that matters, and the names employed are mere imple- 
ments to be used and rejected at our convenience, but we cannot 
ay this in any other connection. We thus have another ground for 
| “ecting Sir James Jeans’s view that colour can be defined by 
| Yevelength.2 
| Let us then try again; can we tender a definition which would 
| “Pour imaginary being to understand 


Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade? 


1 
: hears extent, yes. Tell him that green means “leaflike” 

J nnect itself ave some appreciation of Marvell’s couplet. It would 

| 82d of the with the summer shade and “the banners of the van- 
She Spring.” But his appreciation would be incomplete, 

n Cort only, an ae the resemblance between grass and leaves by 
|. tence bet nd not by direct perception, nor would he see the 
Ween the trees in summer and in autumn. Of the two 


e former is the more important; for scientific purposes 
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ne Processes only; my point is that such a definito 
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direct knowledge and reported knowledge are eae 

> ? : y quival r 
were not, scientific progress would be impossible: but nt, if the 
is concerned the difference is enormous, It woul Ta Where em ey 
significance of a colour name is partly emotional, as > that if th 
tained, a definition of a colour may not be useles 
inadequate. 

We will now consider the problem of unive 
in colour. In so far as we are concerned with the 
colour name to the various shades covered by 
nominalist answer. A scheme of colour names 
manifold into a number of regions which are 
any intrinsic character of the manifold, but b 
the imposers of the names in respect of matte 
on occasions when colour also has been present. 

If, however, we turn to the other meaning of universal, accordin 
to which a particular shade of colour is reckoned as a ine 
and the instances of its occurrence as particulars, or, in Whitehead 
phraseology, we consider the colour as an eternal object, the problem 
is different. In the first place, have we any right to say that a colour 
actually recurs in space or time? and how do we know that it dos 
so? When I look at my blotting-paper I may say that two portions 
are of the same shade of pink, but on closer examination I may 
perceive a difference; even if I do not I can never be sure that a 
better sight, or a better light, would not reveal one. But this refers 
to the colour of an object, and, as has been shown, the colour of an 
object is an abstraction, or rather a construction, having much in 
common with a mathematical point. We must therefore turn to the 
colour perceived on a particular occasion and recollect that t's 
a function, not merely of the object seen, but of the whole situation. 
There is, then, no inconsistency in saying that the same oe 
appears in two places at the first glance and is replaced by hi 
colours on closer observation, for the effort of atipi T a 
reveals the two colours is not mental only, but also physic af 
. d say that it is phys! 
nly need to say © ? 
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| D res ards an object with increased attention; it is 
| nore abl e that the differences in the situation would 
2 E A jeave the perception unchanged, but even if this 
4 a al e would be no means of knowing the fact. Neither 


: | ope conclusion involve solipsism; to avoid solipsism it is 

y ae this eas ufficient that two persons can identify the same 

jos ot qualities of the occasions. If A says, On occasion X 

i a0 a colour like that I perceived on occasion Y and unlike 

1 perceive = el occasion Z,” B can identify these occasions and 

à bet T Peer his experience was similar or not, and we have seen 
whe 


ommunication about colour is fundamentally of this type. 
O colour seen by A on any of these occasions was the 
Whether that seen by B is simply irrelevant, and, for the purposes 
Fic communication, meaningless, as long as the relations of 
oe and unlikeness hold among the colours seen by each. 

We will now turn to colours seen by the same person on different : 
masions. Here we do seem to have a definite consciousness of 

identity which is impossible when different persons are involved. 

mt consider such a statement as “Those curtains will just match 
tesitting-room carpet—no they won't, it is too red,” and suppose 

iat the change of opinion arises not from closer inspection of the \ 
urains but from a change in our remembrance of the carpet. On 

atheory of psycho-physical parallelism the change in remembrance 

wuld be accompanied by a physical change, and the case would 

k like those already considered, but this change is not directly 

received, like that accompanying increased attention; but it is only 

uttoduced ad hoc to account for an event otherwise known, and it 

Sthe nature and source of this knowledge which we are investigating. 

: may be said that we only have an instance of the well-known 

xt that memory is fallible and corrigible by memory, but what 
See proves is that the apparent consciousness of identity 
itd re T and need not prevent us from denying the identity if we ae 
tity 2 to do so. And there are such reasons; the apparent 
bie oy obey the formal laws of identity ; it is poss ble © 
mB oe ours A, B, and C such that A is indistinguis ble 

: from C, yet A can be distinguish 3 
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avoided if it is really meaningless to speak of n 
difference between the colours perceived on rical iden 
absolute colour having no more significance than ab 

The fundamental perception will then be, not « Solute 
this or that colour,” : but “this occasion has mor asion has 
resemblance to these other occasions.” Colour-resempy, l Colour | 
a specific type of resemblance directly perceived, but x ance will te I 
admits of more or less our former difficulties va: it Essential, I 


5 . G Nish, i i 
“eternal objects . . . haunting time like a spirit” won tehead, f 
; Seem ty gue 


as, 
this occ Psion, 


vanish too. 

The importance of our earlier discussion of colour 
clear; if they were really simple, as is usually suppos 
I have just set forth would be very difficult to mai 
simple terms would denote entities of the sort which I have denied. fa 
but if “red,” for example, is a term of extremely complex ieee 
grounded, not merely in simple perception, but in the whole hie 
of the race, there is no reason why it should denote a simple au |: 
entity. 

The position thus reached is like one suggested by Russell 
but rejected on the ground that it is necessary to admit one type 
of universals, namely relations, so that it is unreasonable to object … 
to admitting qualities as a second type. If, however, my arguments \ 
are sound, there is a real distinction between the two cases, and it 
may be necessary to hold a realist theory for one and a nominalist | 
theory for the other. I do not, however, propose to examine 
Russell’s theory of relations. ° 
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1 Problems of Philosophy, p. 149. 
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| PROBLEMS IN THE PSYCHOLOGY 
Jo of TEMPORAL PERCEPTION 


proressor F. C. BARTLETT, FRS. 
nfortunate that, no matter what problems a psycho- 
or elects to attempt to discuss, he is almost always 
ted by à number of different and often conflicting points of 
o 5 twisting paths revealed by these may one day be found 
| p D a broad road, but most of them have as yet been insuffi- 
Dox Jored. Certainly problems in the psychology of temporal 
m em to lie in many different directions, according to the 
on which they are approached. It would be possible, for 
ance, to take the mass of experimental work, always patient, 
gnetimes brilliant, which has had a fairly continuous history since 
mak, in 1857, building upon Weber’s researches into space 
perception, planned and began to carry out a programme for an 
ayestigation of the estimation of short time intervals. But then, 
ritin the limits of a short article, nothing else would be possible, 
ud although it is high time that somebody who has more sympathy 
ad insight than most of the critics have displayed attempted a 
wiew of this work, I think that this would hardly be the proper 
asion, Or again, it would be possible to try to describe the in- 
Küigations which have been made of how and when the dawning 
uteligence of the young child begins to make temporal distinctions, 
Mo understand and use the conventional time measures which are 
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ventional time measures—which the norma] per 
and reproduce with remarkable consistency and SON can aPpreci 

7 k : : accur Cat 
tried to build everything upon this. The genetic acy, à = t 
turned his sleepless and unwavering eye upon the Y chologist is 
infant to find the first sign it makes of noticing a aa anim a 
what is “now” and what was “just now,” and has ane 
the basis of all temporal distinctions. The theore ai that here i 
in ways that must have sorely puzzled all intelligent 
psychology, have written about a “unitary experience 
about a “psychical present” in which everything is re 
yet some things follow one another. Sleight of mentary ang 
psychologist what sleight of hand is to the 
things together and give them one set of names, and then h put 
take them apart and give them another set of names a ne il 
manner may succeed in persuading himself and others that ie 
made some noteworthy discovery. S 

Perhaps the basic temporal fesponses have nothing necessar 
to do with the brief and fleeting moment. One thing is certain, a 
that is that all psychological distinctions, and the temporal dis 
tinctions among the others, are possible only when behaviour, 
reactions to external stimuli, have already become highly and firmly 
organized. Moreover, all psychologists agree with nearly all other 
people that temporal distinctions are bound up with memory. Then 
the psychologist has looked for the most elementary kind of memory 
reaction, and often he has fixed upon what he calls the “primary 
memory image.” A man listens, say, to the boom of Big Ben as it 
strikes the hour. Every stroke is treated as a unit, yet within each 
unit are differences: the sound of the stroke rises, fluctuates, falls 
passes on to the next. At every instant something is “here’ ae 
image, and something else as a percept. Of course this would not T 
us in the least unless we had already learned to make the distinc r 
between the image when it occurs and the percept when it n À 
so that we know that a percept refers to something se ‘ 
treated as objectively present—in a spatial sense- W 7 help 18 
image need not do so. And that distinction also would a et 
either, because it might mean that what is perceived a o What We 
as “here,” but what is imaged may be treated as Oe ees that 
want is something to tell us that the percept 1S now, 
which the image indicates was “then.” no good eas0! 
. These considerations apart, however, there us opine 
to believe that primary memory images do ae you gi, 
experience in this automatic and immediate TA puries x a 
dog a biscuit when he is not hungry and he e atever Be i die 
returning at once to his game, or his sleep, oF im any more t | 
have been doing. The biscuit does not worry 
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sl 
gp ne when perhaps he suddenly rushes off and digs 


| wi ai vr the young child, more often than not, the passing 


: i agi to induce a fleeting reaction which has no immediate 

4 % jus 56 ay who has tried to study the primary memory image 

` E ayb adult, in the accredited fashion, will have been 
er 


, ie T End how very often he can get no evidence at all of its 
sed oe psychology of time may be bound up with the 
rence of memory, but that it has much to do with the primary 

nage seems unlikely. And if this is the case, perhaps also 
M0 responses have less to do than people have thought with 
i e intervals. 


pif therefore begin our search again, with this principle firmly 


ut st 7 that there is nothing psychological which has not already 
1 | a it a long history of biological, physiological and neurological 
is 


t. This is to say, that primary and basic temporal dis- 


as A eppo a vast amount of organization of reactions 
ly | kiore they can be made at all. A 

ad | Now there is one feature about the organization of organic re- 
is {ations which is impressive and from our point of view looks 
m, |pmising. It is that all relatively simple organization of animal 
ly fud human reactions tends to be sequential, the sequence following 
e |morder of original occurrence. For this there is a great amount of 
en faidence in chain reflexes and in circular reactions; in the ease with 
y frhich stereotyped sequences of bodily movement can be set up and 
ty le consistency with which they are maintained; in the way in 


“ich incoming afferent sensations are utilized, in the order in 
mhich they occur, to guide succeeding responses; in the large part 
7 relatively fixed serial habits play in daily life. There is psycho- 
aT evidence also in the fact that early, or primitive, recall tends 

“tote recall, and in the fact that when bits or blocks of reactions 


. i 7 S . . 
; . ae get dissociated they tend to produce the undeviating 
be of E items of isolated behaviour, of a few obsessive ideas, 
he 2e stretches of reaction and experience that have definite 


onolog} 
i ee 
. Lical sequence and limits. 


a 7 o Di the mere fact that series are established possess- 
OW the a ne is of no help. We have to try to understand 
“Dusness » ee of established organizations can ‘enter con- 
temporal o become known, and, in this case, known as possess- 
Node of or qualities. In general the more thoroughly established 
le, 5 Sanization is the less is that mode of organization known. 
al instru ordinary person learning to dance, or to play a 
ie Fa Pattern of to make a skilful stroke in a quick game, or to 
We viten ec 9! movement in an industrial task, we find that 
ps and cunts: “One, this”; “Two, that,” “Three, the other 
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it in the series is picked out. But as skill à 
appears. The expert may be able to tell the un 
ments only with difficulty, when he is challenged: n of hi thee Ne 
by watching somebody else, or by artificial aid lik Sometimes nd |. 

motion moving-picture. It is as if in learning we a that ofa Sp Ty 
properties of the components of the series Which se the tempor LÉ 
lose them, sometimes completely, when the E learn, Only to | 
passed. mg period i 

This mee, at least, is clear, that an organism might fr 
number of thoroughly organized reactions, and each possess a | 
might in fact show a precise chronological sequence Sant 4s 
the organism did was to unroll these sequences in ee if all that | 
environment, nothing about their nature would ever b ce PPro priate R 
to that organism. It would be a creature well à € known 
behaving capably, but without a psychology. Even en T 
case, for instance, which it is not, that every momentary e 
were a sequence of percept, primary memory image and pita ; 
nothing whatever would come out of that. The ordered series je | 
fail, an accident must occur, it must be broken up, bits must be | 
taken out of it, in order that their significance in the whole may be 
realized and not merely operate. 

There are two sorts of series, of vast importance in human activi. 
ties, which very readily slip into fixed sequential arrangement, and {| 
the second is only a special form of the first. They are bodily move. 
ments, and word series. Another fact about them which is of intense \ 
psychological interest is that of all human reactions they are the 
ones most used and of greatest use in social life. In ritual andin 
dance, in play and in practical activities, group individuals fon, 
time immemorial have fitted movement to movement in co-operate } 
effort. In communion or dispute words form almost the most m J 
portant of all social links. on 

To try to clear up the next point of the argument I will ta dé 
_ illustration at a fairly high level which may perhaps sound 2 cine | 
artificial, but which will, I hope, bring out the essential ra | 
involved. Suppose two people enter some form of O oe fim 
activity, a dance if you like. The series of TON a perst 1 
another in a regular sequence, and for every movement N P 
there is a proper corresponding movement of the other. 


that these two people have different reaction-times, , y À 
VO peop rent stages of padi A i ba 
er of individua per they À 


some point of 
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must be broken up, and each person or both of 


fo ements 2 , and 
t parts of it led to inefficiency. Also in this case 


OV 


sag OF D ha : 
get find a is not enough. It will not do for one to be here 


m ti 
ef j correc pe there; one must be here and the other there 


P ther to 
lanoso e is that there have to be at least two series of adjust- 
ge ious items of which must synchronize if the series are 
gest Ve cotlily. For one or more of many possible reasons 
io pre s fail to synchronize. This challenges analysis, and the 
F the analysis is that certain items are picked out of the 
d corrected. If the series are of movements spatial correction 
~ aot enough, temporal correction 1s also essential. With human 
E whenever any character of an event is picked out, is forcibly 
Pa because it has practical significance, it tends to get a 
R the temporal distinctions, which are objectively there all 
File, gain names, and are now there for the performer as well 
sthere in the sense that they affect performance. 
yfr I have written as if the typical way in which we come to 
gable to make temporal distinctions is bound up with some social 
uation. Very likely it is true that the making of time distinctions 
i, psychologically, fundamentally a socially determined response. 
but here I should wish to avoid dogmatism. Let me: take another 
istration—also, I am afraid, rather a complicated one. It is a 
ommon trick of writers of detective stories to introduce obscurely 
étain detail near the beginning of their record which turns out 
be extraordinarily important in the end. Now I read many 
itective stories, and I have a rooted objection to turning over 
ne backwards and looking up what I have already read. Let 
X ee word “image” in its widest of all senses to include any 
Le a referring to an object or event, the external concrete 
ie aS are not immediately present. Then when I am 
thee - the story I may find myself completely stumped 
tat te unless I can, in this sense, form an image of something 
fading of the Sl the beginning. Of course this image and my 
Mtultaneous: ne chapters of the book may both be “now, oe 
‘td that aie in many cases the events of which 1 am reading 
Pethaps the ey is imaged cannot be. “Yes,” we may say, but 
bee here a8 ne read about are ‘here,’ while those imaged may 
Sin many cars this spatial distinction will solve our dificalty. 
fe to do Sn this will not work. For example, the image may 
Ped intense activity on the part of somebody I know — 


es 


ee 


Of; : } 

| bap test So at of Which I am reading as parts of a singl 
de Which = of the items of which are “th an 

are to be treated as then and which as 
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doubt dependent upon many com 
to whatever case we are taking. 
Again, my illustration has involved facts 
social significance: a developed form of lang 
may be, however, that these are not real 
perhaps take any form of serially organiz 
ments required to get from one place to another, or th Move. 
or of house building. Always we have to remember F ose of attack 
of temporal distinctions presupposes a highly ee the makr. 
with many avenues of connection with its 


plicated Consideration, 
; È “Pecite 
de yet lY ay 

i ge and of wr fin of 
y Essential. S. It 
ed activity. the Could 


Ped organism 


env | 
organism any environment is a world in ani ae a Such ay 1 
of unexpected stimuli may break in to upset the aa] all king a 
ance of an established reaction series. Whenever that ha Perform. Woi 
series will go wrong unless it can be broken up and aai m i 
particular point. And precisely because the function or im ee 3 
of any item in such a series depends not merely upon its as : 
spatial arrangement, if it can be assigned one, but also upon ie ihe 
position in a successive and interest-determined order, the breaking | on 
up of the organization brings those temporal distinctions Which f to 
express such a position into prominence and into awareness, for 
The view then demands three things: 5 
(x) The organization of reactions into successive orders. 1 
(2) The breakdown of such organization as a result either ot social | me 
incompatibility, or of rapid and unexpected environmental change. } the 
(3) The consequent practical necessity to readjust some part of f th 
the organized reactions, the characteristic method of which, ata fmo 
human level, is to pick out some of its items and to learn to realiz ur 
the factors upon which their functional efficiency depends. oii 
It follows that the basic time distinctions, in a psychologii $ 
sense, have no necessary connection with objectively short a 3 
intervals. Indeed, both the probabilities and the actual oe a 
genetic studies rather strongly suggest that time distinctions ei: 
tend to be made in reference to intervals which objectively T A 
ones. To the young child, and for that matter to the ne derive | kn 
“time” normally means, not “just now,” but “Jong ago OP; a 
tively perhaps, “far ahead.” ee ne general Jui 
3 There is almost always a tendency, 1m regard ah will covet fak 
_ psychological problem, to search for an explanation v There is, | 
all possible cases. More often than not this 1s a mista e. imes Wiel lue 
e i stinctions. Sone erative Ad 


‘of harmony ID co-0P of 
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with whatever is being done or perceived at the 
two general conditions seem to be essential: the first is 
af organized chains of successive activities through 
of some biological or psychological interest; and the 
i |e ge the occurrence of anything which prevents or obstructs 
iy fe” formance of such activities. This, however, means that the 
ve. iee of time differences is by no means a purely intellectual 
i pores à depends fundamentally upon a prior organization of 
: i 0 py interest, OT some other active process of that order. 
fitm ovement series and word series are particularly apt to form 
and effective sequences 1S interesting in another way. Both 
ds cn possess the character of being very easily conventionalized. 
r : that we should expect to find that any distinctions the discovery 
i which rests 


largely upon them would. themselves speedily yield 
Me wed and conventional measures. This expectation is certainly 
ia | valized in the case of temporal distinctions. Whether, as I suspect, 
ie discovery of time differences is bound up with social situations \ 
not, certain it is that their conventional treatment is firmly linked 
d | othe development of language, and especially to the use of words 
pr counting and for numerical distinctions. A large chapter in the 
gychology of time is a chapter also in the psychology of language. 
This development of time measures and a time language im- 
ial | nensely influences the discovery of time differences on the part of 
. | the young child born into a relatively settled social group. It is true 
of | lhat we cannot point to “yesterday” or “a week ago” or “to- 
4 | Morrow” as we can to chairs and tables and people, but that there 
we  wenames for these which will be accepted by the child as he accepts 
thet names, makes his task of realizing time differences vastly 
al | ster, and changes its character, too, in ways which I must not now 
nt | Say to describe 
a ne of time differences always involves a practical 
| ty ae T cannot be set right merely by spatial adjustment, 
h, | dsctiptive PP ication of anything that may be known in a direct 
a | know Anite about common objects. Apparently, before we can 
adto distin § about time, we must be able to make space references 
al 1 Vision, of oe object from object. The single perceptual re 
tady some 2n of hearing, of movement seems to carry 
dan ae patial Character, and some objec 
Led the er on of reactions, and i 
‘dd that most Just now, “images” also are 
kasoy pasis «Peele should at once accept 
When more o ce, Or Valid, or 
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find here, very likely, one of the reasons wh ti 
sidered to be in some way less “real” than se IME often is cm 
Even supposing that what I have written j 1 MD objec” if 
TS en IS intellio: Jects i 
and convincing enough to be accepted, I can oath I ble enou M 
someone will say: “Yes, but all you have Written of ; gine ta i 
which those distinctions which are called temporal = is the Way in J 
What about the fundamental time experience?” me to be made 
Here I must confess a very strong scepticism. I 
there is, properly speaking, any time experience 
people talk about duration and the like as an e 
they have already decided that it is impossible t 
are in time unless there is an experience of time. 
' Here the experimentalists certainly ought to be abl 
it is worth turning to a very brief study of their characteristic 
cedure. They have been concerned mainly with the hint 
recognition, or reproduction of short time intervals, The os 
method is to present an observer with an interval which is initiated 
and terminated by an agreed signal, it may be of sounds, or of 
lights, or of any other mode of sensory stimulus. For some Purposes 
it is customary to talk of filled and empty intervals, but it was very 
soon pointed out that no interval is really empty. Any response set 
up by a physical stimulus has its own history of development, maxi. - 
mum intensity and decline. Suppose the second of two successive 
stimuli is presented in such a way that its response begins to develop 
just before that to the earlier one has declined beyond a certan 
amount, the interval can be repeated by the observer with remark- 
able accuracy. But all experimentalists agree that it is not this 
arrangement which gives a characteristic “time experience,” when 
this phrase is used, but an interval which is longer or shorter than |. 
this. If it is longer a certain tension is set up, which has r | 
sensorial and mental character. If it is shorter the terminal = 
produces a peculiar response as if something has not been pa : 
completed. Then the interval is often said to “feel long ae 
“feel short,” and what this means is that something = “ar a 
between the signals which is affected when the termin i 
given. ; 
To understand what this is we must consi 
instructions of the test itself. The observer knows ; 
: à ; pelonging 
two signals in succession which he must treat as- oe 
series. If he fails to do this the experiment has no pom à which ca! be 
The giving of the first signal then sets up an de waiting has 4 
= best described as one of waiting for the second. ig these, 25 | 
its own sensorial and imaginal characteristics, in fat | 


ffected by the final signal, which are expe 
affected by the final sign: Rie te ewe 


doubt wh ii 
et 

Xperience becaye 
3 Us § 

o know that A ¥ 
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der the condition! 7 | 
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ways the filling of an interval in re 
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Fe time which determines what is called the experience 
a objectively long time interval suitably filled may 
us ansuitably filed may appear long; an objectively 
unsuitably filled may appear long, and suitably 
ar short. The time characteristics of an interval as 
r upon it may, as everybody points out, be entirely 
because the interests of retrospect are rarely 
gets na nce. If this is true it follows that, in these cases at 
|, of pe is no need to assume an experience of time properly 
let nee pat which gives time its character of continuity, so that 
ma as something more than the events which fill it up may 
m x that in a psychological sense it is a function of interests 
Be, 7 much as it is of intellectual analysis. 
i general approach to some of the problems of temporal 
ae may be accepted, it follows that time distinctions, as we 
ow them, are not to be treated as a remarkable invention. They 
wea discovery, a true feat of the development of mind. Once they 
bye been discovered, particularly once they have become con- 
rationalized, human control over the world in which we live is 
wily enhanced, and man is helped to move as a master within the 
th of change and event which makes up his life. 
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ADDRESS BY VISCOUNT SAMUEL TO T | 
AUGURAL MEETING OF THE NINTH HE ml 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPH INTER | 

HELD IN RARIS AUGUST Tomy, (Translation) | 


ings of all thy | 
en I offer or | 
been extende 1. 


I FEEL sure that I am expressing the unanimous feel 
foreign members and associates of the Congress wh 
warm thanks for the most kind welcome that has 
to us. The great Exhibition has brought a succession of representa. » 
tives of all the nations to the city which has been for many oan 
a metropolis of the world’s civilization. It is right that they au | 
dwell, not only on the material manifestations of that Civilization 
but also on its achievements and its strivings in the realm of intellect + 
At this International Congress of Philosophy your foreign guests | 
are happy to offer their tribute to the resplendent culture of France, | 
Among the rest, the British Institute of Philosophy feels ita 
privilege to participate, particularly since the Congress is dedicated 
to the memory of Descartes. The greatest contribution of Descartes f 
was the promulgation of his philosophic method, and his methot | 
had many points of resemblance with that of our own Francis Bacon 
Between the two there was, not indeed an identity, nor even perhaps f 
an alliance, but certainly an entente cordiale. We are glad to remember J 
that Descartes was invited to England by King Charles I, z | 
offered him an important post. But for the outbreak of the PE à 
and disastrous Civil War, that invitation, it seems, would hav ! 
been accepted, FR 0 est Un 
Descartes was a precursor. “Le génie,” said Victor n o j 
promontoir dans lavenir.” Descartes had genus 0 oct for te | 
He was original above all. He had a healthy oe philosophi 
philosophers of his own day. Nothing is more Ganee ti om the | 
than dogma and orthodoxy. The world has ai Gaus pte 
tendency to identify philosophy with the study or or thought | 
sophers; as also to identify religion with Oe ae 
in general with scholarship. As Maurice Barres 2 eu Hee | 
… meilleur moyen de tout savoir et de ne ren ee | 
‘best imitate the great men of the past, not by E A 
and their teachings, or copying their deeds, bu : 
- their methods and emulating their originality. 


by stu 
pest 


es by not being his imitators. ‘ mes has no, : 
o confessed that philosophy in OUT T pev wey 
course of events. The ordinary 
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À He passes philosophy by ; hears it only as a confused 
` ș distant voices. The chief reason for this is obvious: it 
fo the difficulty and obscurity of much philosophic writing. 
sts in hysique, ” said Michelet, “c’est l’art de s’égarer avec 
j any modern philosophers write in an esoteric language 
péthode: qn. The ordinary man having either to learn the language 
lc heir ce with the philosophy, usually chooses to dispense with 
“| oto ee phy. It is true that neither the ancient Greeks nor the 
| the eee rench need plead guilty to this defect. It has been well 
mi clarté est la souveraine politesse de qui manie une plume.” 
| said: h writers usually follow this rule of literary courtesy—the 
| Aeros Honorary President of this Congress, Professeur Henri 
| Bergson, İS 2 conspicuous example. They offer a welcome contrast 
tothe ruthless obscurity of many of the learned writers of some other 
rations. If philosophers wish to be followed, they must first consent 
to be understood. : 
The age of Descartes was a time of uncertainty. Men were painfully 
groping their way towards new conceptions of the universe, of life, 
and of morals. It was the birth of the modern era. We are living to-day 
ina similar epoch, giving birth perhaps to a world that will be 
different again. A confusion of thought is the mark of our time. 
The impact of modern science on the old theologies has now affected 
all classes and almost all nations, and bewilders mankind. The new 
proximity of races formerly far apart has added to the confusion. 
The soul of man is troubled. It is seeking some stable abiding-place. 
In the confusion there arises a movement which seeks a way out, 
tot in a return to ancient authority, nor yet in a patient rational 
examination of our difficulties and a resolute effort to solve them. 
It S a movement marked rather by an anti-Intellectualism, a 
| Retreat from Reason” ; which relies on mere intuition, on unsup- 
| aS assertion; is animated by a kind of mysticisme laique. This 
|. ee as we may all see, is bringing the world into great peril. 
cae nee a primitive barbarism in the realm of ideas. If modern 
à ae falls, as fell the civilization of Rome, it will be due to 
Tom ne not of barbarians from without, but of barbarians 


| uch a fate the ordinary men and women, in all countries, 
| Ses = order to save it. They need leaders; the leaders them- 
“nsible—. a ection; it is for a wise, a courageous—and a compre- 
| Bacon, oe osophy to give that direction. “Philosophers,” said 
| 3 high» 7. like the stars, which give little light because they are … 
| Mth e 


0 events os of ethics and of civic action. To turn 1 


e function of statesmen and of citizens; to find th 
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| vith the mological problems of the nature of thought, “but also er. 
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right ideas is the function of politics an 
to set the goal to politics and on HE S. But W 
by her sisters, Religion and Science. A troubled hilosophy, aides 
wandering confused, needs her ultimate ee anxious eq 
forthcoming. ance. May 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY 
PHILOSOPHY IN ITALY 


of the whole of the work of Marsilio Ficino, being an impos- 
: has presented students with a monumental Supplementum 
a in which he brings together everything that was not included 
A puni, edition, which he takes for his basis, everything, that is to say, 
jn the 2 been able to trace in the course of a very thorough search made 
tat y rous Italian and foreign libraries. In a learned introduction there 
P pred to the edition three indexes, of the codices, editions, and works 
n e and with each work is given a concise account of its origin, purpose, 
ue in the world. There follows the collection of Ficino’s writings, 
=, unpublished, and some having already been published sporadically, 
it omitted from the Basle edition. The final items are two indexes of proper 
james quoted in the Basle edition and in the Supplementum respectively. 
The reason why such a large quantity of Ficinian material came to be left 
wt of the Basle Opera Omnia is that this book did not appear until more 
han sixty years after Ficino’s decease. When the philosopher died in 1499, 
the greater part of his writings had already been published in separate 
editions, but a number of them were circulating in manuscript codices. 
However, before the middle of the sixteenth century the manuscript tradition 
tad already died out, and the unprinted works escaped further notice. 
Consequently when in 1561 Adamo Enrico Petri wished to collect every- 
thing that had been preserved of Ficino’s into two volumes he was only able 
to make use of the existing editions, and succeeded in utilizing only a very 
small part of the unpublished material, as, for example, in the Commentary 
M St. Paul and the Sermons. A decade later, in 1576, the same publisher 
nae reprint of the work, also in two volumes, the first unchanged, the 
ee he by the addition of the commentaries on the Parmenides 
lia on Timaeus. In conclusion, in the words of Kristeller, Ficinus eos 
ne ee momenti esse putavit suo tempore imprimendos curavit. 
bri quamvi Etes mortem iidem libri saepius sunt typis vepetitt, alii autem 
asileensis ue divulgati, im lucem non iam prodierunt. Tum editor 
coniungit, Sic ae BOSS UTOS tam anie separatim impressos m unum corpus 
Bolest vefoyyj” a a ae illius editionis causa ad ipsum auctoris consilum 
TO 5 z . = 
| taines D heal point of view, what is the value of the material 
LÉ easy to oi Supplementum for a knowledge of Ficino’s thought? It is 
| “amination z 7 a concise answer to this question. Only a thoroughgoing 
1 parte R Whole of Ficino’s work could tell us how far the newly 
4 on the Se enhances or modifies our estimate of the philosopher, 
| bio hensive aoe material. And, since the same editor is preparing 
US, By w z Onograph on Ficino, we must await the results of his new 
at I can deduce from a first reading of the Supplementum, 
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I tend to the belief that no.really new grounds for a modification of Opinion 
have come to light from Kristeller’s erudite researches. There is little of 
doctrinal significance in the additions to Ficino’s correspondence; they are 
in general brief letters from or to Ficino, which, whether owing to the philo- 
sopher’s pacific temperament, or to the mediocre philosophical competence 
of his correspondents, bring in no speculative controversial question, and 
confine themselves to elementary items of information. On the other hand, 
a Disputatio contra iudicium astrologorum is of great interest, and merits a 
comparison with Pico della Mirandola’s work of the same title because it 
contains in nuce the principal arguments of which the latter avails himself 
in order to confute the pretended science of astrology. And, since the one is 
anterior to the other, a comparison between them would result in a notable 
diminution of the originality of Mirandola in handling this material. Some 
short philosophical treatises in Italian are also of noteworthy interest, being 
perhaps among the earliest documents of the use of the vernacular in philo- 
sophical studies. Finally, of great importance are Kristeller’s biobiblio- 
graphical annotations on the correspondents and on Ficino’s contemporaries 
in general whose names recur in his works. They represent a notable contri- 
bution to the reconstruction of the cultural environment of the fifteenth 
century in Italy. 

Another recent publication on the Italian Renaissance is an essay by 
Anagnine on Pico della Mirandola, well-informed from the point of view 
of the history of philosophy, but not as well balanced in the distribution 
and development of its parts. The introductory chapters are good, describing 
the cultural environment, both mediaeval and humanistic, in which Pico 
developed, that is to say the universities of Padua and Paris, and, although 
it does not come sufficiently into the picture, the Florence of the Medici. 
In his analysis of the works, Anagnine attaches excessive importance to the 
goo theses of the unsuccessful Roman dispute, regarding them as organic 
expressions of an already formulated religio-philosophical system of thought, 
while they are only a congeries of unconnected elements, and the “‘show- 
pieces” and paradoxical views are far more in evidence than the more 
thoughtful and personal themes. Hence the Apologia also, which Pico wrote 
following the condemnation by Rome of the theses, is taken far too literally 
by Anagnine, as a defence of a philosophical system rather than as a clever 
retractation in which the venom of some heretical arguments was diluted in 
more prolix explanations of orthodox savour. The author proceeds to deal 
at length with Pico’s cabalistic studies, through which he skilfully traces the 
neo-Platonic thread from which originates the far-reaching relationship 
(dreamed of but not realized by Pico) between Hebrew, pagan, and Christian 
religious thought and the philosophies of Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus. 
This is the most original part of the book, because the author has taken the 
trouble to go directly to Pico’s cabalistic sources. 

The analysis of the work Against Astrology is utterly insufficient, and an 
examination of the famous Discourse on the Dignity of Man is deliberately 
excluded from the study. In this way Anagnine seeks to react against the 
current interpretation of Pico as an exponent of the individualistic 
tendencies of the Renaissance, placing instead the universalistic-Christian 
conception of the Middle Ages in the forefront of his speculative conception 
of his author. But Anagnine does not perceive that what he gives us in the 
final chapter of the book as “the vision of Pico’s world” has nothing personal 
about it, but is only the general neo-Platonic scheme common to all the 


1 E. ANAGNINE: G. Pico della Mi i ibli i a modernt 
Sab eS irandola. Bari, Laterza 1937. (Biblioteca di Cultur 
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thought of the time, and that while it constitutes 
ground of his philosophy, yet on the other hand the 
new man is revealed in some divergent or emerge 
most significant of which is offered by the Discourse. 
in having tried to trace a philosophy formed as a 
Pico’s mind—‘‘a solid block of granite without cra 
kind’ —whereas this philosophy was a heritage of tr. 
consists in the “cracks.” 

With regard to the treatise against Astrology, 


the irremovable back- 
original interest of the 
nt motives, one of the 
Anagnine’s mistake lies 
whole in the mould of 
cks or crevices of any 
adition and the novelty 


Anagnine remarks that it 


| has been a matter for astonishment “to see Pico so imbued with the Cabal 


and with magic, down to 1489, transformed later about 1492, into a bitter 


and implacable adversary of the science of astrology, which after all was 


‘eiusdem farinae’ and which professed ideas not unlike those of his youthful 
enthusiasms on the close links between heaven and earth. Of this astrological 
science his own master, Ficino, was an ardent follower for some time, at 
least, and its cosmic universalism would seem to favour the ideas that arose 
in Italy at that time, where they spread widely and achieved popularity. 
From this attitude of wonderment to speaking of a spiritual crisis which 
took place in the course of these years was only a step. For the flagrant 
contradiction into which Pico stumbled when he denied the marvels of 
astrology after having formerly exalted the wonders of magic an explanation 
was soon found. Pico’s cabalistic ardour must be no more than an error of 
youth, the product of an inexperienced and too enthusiastic mind. The 
mishaps that he incurred with his imprudent adhesion to the Cabal must 


| have opened the eyes of one who was a noble victim of these not uncommon 


superstitions” (p. 238). Anagnine is right in holding this presumed conversion 
as a fable, but seeing that he participates in the same error as his protagonist, 
Soldati, that magic and astrology are on the same mental plane, he is com- 
pelled to tread on slippery ground in order to demonstrate that there is no 
incompatibility between the profession of magic and the refutation of astro- 
logy on the part of Pico. Now I believe I have shown that not only in the 
foundations of Pico’s work, but following the whole course of Renaissance 
astrology, down to Weigel, there is a constant tendency among humanists 
to oppose astrology to magic, and to reject the former as the expression of 
an astral fatalism repugnant to the new feeling of human autonomy and 
accept the latter, not only as the expression of an intimate consensus between 
the forces of man and those of nature, but also as a means by which man 


i could dominate nature directly, because the magical formula of which the 
« magician holds the secret enables him to imprison and to release the 
à immeasurable forces of the macrocosm. But Anagnine does not seem to be 
| aware of my work, Rinascimento, Riforma e Controriforma, although it was 
« an elementary obligation for him to take note of the only general work on 
| the theme of his book published in Italy. 


GUIDO DE RUGGIERO. 


(Translated from the Italian by Constance M. Allen.) 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Destiny of Man. By NicoLas BERDYAEV. Translated from the Russian 
by NATALIE DUDDINGTON. (London: Geoffrey Bles: The Centenary 
Press. 1937. Pp. vi + 377. 16s. net.) 

The author of this remarkable book is a Christian thinker in the succession 

* of Augustine, Pascal, Kierkegaard, to whom Christianity is neither a parable 
or symbol of eternal truths essentially independent of the events which have 
served the purpose of bringing them home to others than philosophers; nor 
yet a revelation of truths inaccessible to reason, superimposed, as it were, 
upon a body of otherwise ascertainable truth, which it proves indeed, by 
the information which it imparts concerning this higher region, to be an 
incomplete and inadequate, but a positively incoherent or even, so far as:it 
goes, an obviously defective account of reality; but the only solution of 
paradoxical and baffling problems presented by experience to the intelli- 
gence of a being disastrously fallen from his original condition and dependent 
upon the intervention of supernatural grace for the healing of its wounds. 

It is not surprising that in the work of such a man it is less easy than when 

dealing with that of thinkers of the types above contrasted with his for a 

reviewer to confine himself to matters which readers who do not share the 

author's religious faith would allow to be of philosophical interest; and I 

have found it impossible in this review to do so. : 

M. Berdyaev comes forward as a defender of the independence of philo- 
sophy against the encroachments of religion and of science alike, complaining 
that in modern times it has only escaped the former tyranny of theology to 
fall into a still worse slavery to “autocratic and despotic science.” It is no 
true philosophy if it be not free to face truth, brooking no external constraint 
from either the one or the other. Yet, if a philosopher is a believer in a revela- 
tion, “his thought is bound to be nourished by it.” It is for him, however,- 
“not an external authority but an inner fact, a philosophical experience.” 
The Christian thinker is not bound to make his philosophy conform to any 
theological system; but he owes to his religion “facts and experiences which 
enrich knowledge”? and so make:his philosophy different from that of -non- 
Christian thinkers,” : 

The first chapter deals with “the Problem of Ethical Knowledge.” In this 
“legalistic, normative ethics, for which freedom is merely the condition of 
fulfilling the moral law” are set aside as inadequate, because this conception 
of morality “leaves out of account the magic aspect of moral life.” The true 
ethics “must deal both with the tragic and the paradoxical,” for moral life 
is made up of paradoxes in which good and evil are intertwined’? and which 
“cannot be solved rationally, but have to be lived through to the end.” 

M. Berdyaev passes in his second chapter to discuss “the Origin of Good 

and Evil,” This cannot, we are told, be explained apart from a prior question 

as to the relation between God and man, for “the ethical problem pre- 
supposes a theodicy.” “The good as well as the wicked rebel against God, for 
they cannot reconcile themselves to the existence of evil” so that “atheism 

May spring from good motives.” Here we begin to see how the Christian 

‘revelation illuminates for our author what else would be utterly dark to us: 
This it does by means of the doctrine of the creation and the fall. But this 
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octrine is misrepresented by those who envisage the w i x 
| e comedy, a play that God plays with me We wee z s 
“Calvin’s horrible doctrine” that “God has from all eternity ad i i 
mined some to eternal salvation and others to eternal damnation Ka ae 
its logical conclusion and its reductio ad absurdum. This view Gn hoe fee 
i M. Berdyaev thinks, be avoided by invoking the suggestion—to be fuid a 
[ Eckhart and in Boehme—of an Ungrund, a Divine Nothingness, the source both 
| in God and in man of what he describes as “meonic” freedom, pce it belongs to 
| rò pn Ov. “Meonic freedom consented,” he tells us, “to God’s act of cen 
M non-being freely accepted being. But through it man fell away from the 
| work of God, evil and pain came into the world, and being was mixed with 
| non-being. This is the real tragedy both of the world and of God. God’s act 
| of creation could not avert the possibility of evil contained in meonic freedom” 
| and “the myth of the Fall tells of this powerlessness of the creator to avert 
À the evil resulting from freedom which he has not created.” Hence “God's 
| second act in relation to the world and to man,” wherein he “appears not in 
the aspect of Creator but of Redeemer and Saviour, in the aspect of the 
| suffering God who takes upon Himself the sins of the world.” As the Son, 


| God “descends into non-being, into the abyss of freedom that has degenerated 
j into evil.” “He manifests Himself not in power but in sacrifice so as to 
| “conquer evil meonic freedom by enlightening it from within without forcing 
lit, without depriving the created world of freedom.” “Only such an inter- 
| pretation of the Divine mystery,” says M. Berdyaev, “‘saves ethics from the 
[danger of atheism.” Against the Christian God of love and sacrifice “the 
| moral consciousness cannot rise in the name of ‘the good’ as it does against 
.the abstract monotheistic God who humiliates His creatures, and endows 
[them with freedom in order to make them responsible for the misuse of it 
fand to punish them cruelly.” : 

| “The absolute originality of the Christian teaching lies,” according to M. 
ABerdyaev, “in the fact that for it the sun rises equally on the evil and on the 


good, that the first shall be last and the last first, and that the law of righteous- 


[1 


[ness does not necessarily save.” The moral life must be interpreted not as 
conformity to a fixed norm—whether arbitrarily established by the will of 

[God or as, on the other hand, itself binding God’s will no less than ours— 

[but as an activity in which man exhibits his freedom by co-operating with 

[God in the creation of the good and the production of new values. Nicolai 
Hartmann’s objection to the admission of a higher purpose realized in nature 

(aS being inconsistent with human freedom and morality is equally an objection 

{to his own doctrine of ideal values which man is to realize in the world. — os 
[Value and purpose are the creations of man and ethics must begin with the te 
juestion, What is man?—to the consideration of which the third chapteris = 
muevoted. ž i g i ESS x 
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“Our conception of man, observes M. Berdyaev, “must be founded upon 
the conception of personality.” His treatment of this conception is especially 
interesting. It is, he tells us, “the creator and the bearer of super-personal 
values, and this is the only source of its wholeness, unity, and eternal signi- 
ficance. But this must not be taken to mean that personality has no intrinsic 
value or is merely a means for super-personal values. It is itself an absolute 
and exalted value, but it can only exist in virtue of super-personal values,” 
It is thus that personality differs from mere individuality. It is “impossible 
without love and sacrifice, without passing over to the other, to the friend, 
to the loved one.” It is the image in man of the Christian God, who is not a 
single person, but a trinity of persons living in mutual love and intercom- 
munion, The individual man has only gradually emerged from the primitive 
condition—symbolized in the myth of Oedipus, to which Freud attaches so 
far-reaching a significance—wherein there is “no conscious guilt or responsi- 
bility and he is, being not yet fully a person, the innocent victim of natural 
forces, especially of that of kindred.” He owes to Christianity his final libera- 
tion from the power of these and his endowment with a moral life “inde- 
pendent of the tribe or of any collective unit.” It is with some surprise that 
one finds M. Berdyaev affirming that this independence of kindred and society 
would be impossible except for a pre-existent soul. He does not, however, 
mean by this that the soul of the individual has passed through a series of 
previous incarnations; but that it is not merely a product of the genetic 
process. This does not seem to him sufficiently secured by the ordinary view 
of the Latin Schoolmen that it is “created at the moment of conception.” 
He prefers to describe it as “created by God in eternity, in the spiritual 
world.” The “new psychology” of Freud and others, concerned as it is (like 
the great poets and artists, and like ‘thinkers’ of the type of Pascal, La 
Rochefoucauld, Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche) with the study of individual 
character, is greatly superior in depth and truth to the theories of the 
associationists and of Wundt, which ‘assumed that man was a healthy 
creature, mainly conscious and intellectual, and should be studied from that 
point of view,” since it is recognized that he is, on the contrary, ‘‘a sick 
being with a strong unconscious life.” Yet it ignores the soul and so misses 
the only hope of recovery for man from his sickness, which lies not in the 
attempt to render conscious “the carefully hidden life of sex,” but in the 
reception from above of redeeming grace which can free man from the lower | 
natural elements and sublimate sex into creative activity in union with God. 

The second division of M. Berdyaev’s book is entitled “Morality on this f 
side of Good and Evil.” “Morality in our world,” he says, “implies the p 
dualism of good and evil”; that is, as he also puts it, ‘“‘dividedness and lack » 
of wholeness.” It is “the fundamental paradox of ethics” that “the moral | 
good has a bad origin,” which “pursues it like a curse:” This paradox is, SO | 
M. Berdyaev holds, “brought to light by Christianity, which shows that the | 
good understood as a law is powerless,” The ethics of law are “both very | 
human and well adapted to human needs and standards, and extremely : à 
inhuman and Pitiless towards the human personality, its individual destiny | 
and intimate life.” “Throughout history man has been cruel in virtue of moral E 
emotions and from a sense of duty.” Indeed, “when he loses the instinct of 
cruelty, he often loses at the same time moral emotions and the sense of duty. 
Legal morality, “developed at a time when the community completely 
suppressed the individual, goes on tormenting him even after the persona 
conscience has awakened and the centre of moral gravity has been transferre A 
to it.” The law, however, ‘Gs necessary for the sinful world and cannot De | 
simply cancelled,” For, though “it does not know the concrete, unique, living à 
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| nersonality OF penetrate into its inner life,” it “preserves that 
je m interference and violence on the part of others: The ethics 


tion or grace cannot, take the place of the ethics o 


personality 
of redemp- 


: . ltl a 3 f law; where this is 
l attempted (as in medieval theocracy or—in a sense—in Communism) we have 


despotism and the n T freedom. It is freedom, not happiness, creative- 
Less, not satisfaction, tha man instinctively prefers and aims at, Between 
“freedom and happiness ne is an irreconcilable conflict: and the profounder 
insight of Dostoievsky, ie and Kierkegaard, followed by the “new” : 
lps ychology, has made it impossib e to be contented not only with hedonism, 
but even with the Aristotelian endaemonism of St. Thomas and his followers, 

| Christianity, which supersedes—or at least supplements—the ethics of 
“law by the ethics of redemption, “is founded,” M, Berdyaev tells us, “not 
lupon the abstract and impotent idea of the good, which in relation to man 
Hin evitably appears as a norm and a law, but upon a living Being,a Personality, 
‘and man’s personal relation to God and his neighbours.” For these ethics 
‘you must act so that the principle of your action could become an universal 
‘law; you must always act individually and everyone must act differently,” 
(Hence Christianity (according to M. Berdyaev) “does not allow a sharp 
i division of mankind into two halves, the ‘good’ who are going to heaven 
‘and the ‘wicked’ who are going to hell.” One would like to ask him what he 
“would say of the parables of the sheep and the goats, of the wheat and the 
“tares. But no doubt it is in its proclamation of the equality of God’s dealings 
with the just and the unjust alike, and of the precedence of the publican 
‘and harlots over the self-righteous Pharisee, that the distinctive quality of 
the moral teaching of the Gospel is to be found. When M. Berdyaev wishes 
ii contrast this with the demand that we should love “‘the far off,” he insists 
is 


i 


that it is one’s actual neighbour whom the Christian is bidden to love as 


teristic of Christian ethics with that of which he goes on to remind us, the 
claim that one’s nearest should be even “hated” if love for them hinder the 
“seeking of the kingdom of God. He is convinced that this kingdom is “not 
“of this world’’; that it cannot be expressed by family or state or ‘any social 
“or historical form” of common life. The agelong attempt to fit it into such 
_ forms is never successful. The Gospel liberates man and leaves it to himself 
. | "to find a creative solution of the problems that continually confront him.” 
| Thus we come to the “ethics of creativeness.” Man cannot create “out of 
nothing” like God. His material “is borrowed from the world created by God.” 
Creativeness is reminiscent of the vocation of unfallen man, but “since 
[uman nature is sinful, creativeness is distorted and perverted by sin, and 
may be evil.” “It opens the way,” however, “to a pure, disinterested morality,” 
for even when it is evil, creativeness is disinterested—a morality whose 
| Motive is not fear of punishment and of hell, but selfless and disinterested 
[Ove of God and of the divine in life, of truth and perfection and all positive 
values.” This creative morality “affirms the value of the unique and indi- 
Vidual.” Passions which, if sinful, “torture man and distort his life” are “the 
i aterial which may be transformed into a higher qualitative content of life. 
| Pativeness is connected with the energy of sex, to which it imparts a 
etua] direction. Ethics must henceforth take account of three objects of 
pean Striving which in the present age “are acquiring an unprecedented 


late but he does not seem to recognize any need to reconcile this charac- 
| 
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into conflict. The conflict is so real and so poignant that it is equally revolt 
when personal love is sacrificed to the love of truth and righteousness and 
when truth and righteousness are sacrificed to personal love.” “When love of 
goodness and of ideas” though they be the ideas of God, of humanity, of 
righteousness—‘ becomes abstract and fanatical, all is lost and nothing but 
evil comes of it.” “We must love not only the divine in man, only the 
truth, goodness and beauty in him, i.e. only the valuable content of | 
personality; we must love the human as well, be merciful to this actual 
human being, love him for nothing. And yet human personality exists only 
because it has a valuable content, because there is something divine in it 
because it is the image of God in man.” M. Berdyaev’s discussions of the 
state, of war, of nationalism, of capital punishment, of revolution, of com- 
munism, of socialism, of sex, of marriage, of love are full of deep thought and 
acute insight. His leading conviction is that personality is “the supreme 
moral value” and yet “does not exist apart from the super-personal and the 
universal, apart from the value of the idea of which it is the bearer.” This 
idea is the ‘‘divine principle, the image and likeness of God.” But “‘this does 
not in the least imply that the human is a means for the divine. For God 
the human personality is an end in itself, a friend from whom He expects i 
responsive love and creative achievement. For man God is the final end, the 
object of his love, the One for Whose sake he performs creative acts. The 
paradox of the relation between the personal and the super-personal... | 
is solved by the religion of the God-man, by the idea of the divinely human | 
love—the only idea which does not destroy personality.” 

“Ethics,” for M. Berdyaev, “must have an eschatological part, dealing with 
the problem of death and immortality, of hell and of the Kingdom of God.” 
To this the third part of the book before us is devoted. As regards death, 
“Plato,” according to our author, “was right in teaching that philosophy was 
the practice of death.” But his “philosophic doctrine of” natural “immor- | 
tality does not show the way” to the conquest of death; for “it ignores the À 
fact of death and denies the tragedy of it.” Neither does the idealism which | 


ing 


“affirms the immortality of the impersonal or the super-personal spirit, of M 
the idea and value, but not of the person.” “If there were no death in our | 


world”—if life in our world continued for ever—‘‘life would be meaningless.” 
Life is a continual “partial dying of the human body and the human soul. 
Death within life is due to the impossibility of embracing the fullness of being, 
either in time or in space.” “The higher and more complex a being is, the more | 
it is threatened with death. Mountains live longer than men, although their » 
life is less complex and lower in quality; Mont Blanc appears to be more | 
immortal than a saint or a genius. Things are comparatively more stable than 


living beings.” The solution of the riddle thus propounded is that death isa yh 


necessary part of life, yet is not, as it appears to be, final. This is the teaching 
of Christianity. “The whole life of this world must be made to pass through 
death and crucifixion, else it cannot attain resurrection and eternity.” “The 
death of the least and most miserable creature is unendurable, and if it 1S 
irremediable the world cannot be accepted or justified. All and everything 
must be raised to eternal life.” “Life seems to conquer death through birth. 
But the victory of birth after death has nothing to do with personality, 
with its faith and its hopes: it is concerned with life of the race only.” “The 
Stoic or the Buddhist attitude to death shows impotence in the face of it, 
but itis nobler than the naturalistic theories which completely ignore death. 
It is “Christianity alone” that “knows victory over death” from the point © 
view of personality. - A 

- It is, however, by no means here that “faith in immortality is always | 
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l comforting.” “It is also a source of sorrow and of an overwhelming respon- 
fhat in eternity there will be no judgment of meanin 
lives.” “Modern rejection of hell makes life too easy, superficial, and irre- 
sponsible. But a belief in hell makes moral and spiritual life meaningless, for 
then the whole of it is lived under torture.” “From the objective point of view 

‘from the point of view of God, there cannot be any hell, To admit hell would 
be to deny God.” But from “the subjective point of view, the point of view of 
man,” hell is “given in human experience.” It is “a nightmare which cannot 

‘be eternal, but is experienced by man as endless.” Origen’s denial of an endless 

po for any creature in contrast with Calvin’s doctrine of its predetermination 

‘py God in creation is a fundamental antinomy. “Human freedom is irre- 

“concilable with a compulsory, predetermined salvation, but that same freedom 

| rebels against the idea of hell as a predetermined doom. We cannot deny hell, 

“because this would be contrary to freedom, and we cannot admit it because 

‘ireedom rises against it.” M. Berdyaev is clear that a fully developed moral 

consciousness must admit the existence of hell. “Moral consciousness began 
with God’s question, ‘Cain, where is thy brother Abel?’ It will end with 

“another question on the part of God, ‘Abel, where is thy brother Cain?’ 
There was a time when the intimidating idea of hell retained the herd-man 
‘within the Church; but now this idea can only hinder people from entering the 
“Church.” “The idea of everlasting torments in hell is a nightmare, and so 
fs the idea of endless reincarnations, of the disappearance of personality, in 
“he divine being, and even the idea of inevitable universal salvation,” for 

which there is not even any subjective hell to be vanquished. Yet ‘‘we can and 
nust believe . . . that the final word belongs to God.” “Even if the knowledge 

“hat there shall be no hell is withheld from me, I do know . . . that there 

bught to be no hell, and that I must do my utmost to save and free everyone 

rom it.” “Heaven, conceived as a correlation to hell,” is no more real than 
hell itself.” “It would be poisoned by the proximity of hell with the ever- 
lasting torments of the wicked.” But it is an error to suppose that the 

Morality which transcends the opposition of good and evil must “imply 
ndifference to good and evil or toleration of evil.” On the contrary,“ a morality 
ased upon relegating the wicked to hell is a minimum and not a maximum 

orality; it renounces victory over evil, it gives up the idea of enlightening 
nd liberating the wicked; it confines itself to distinctions and valuations 

pnd does not lead to any actual change and transfiguration of reality.” M. 

Berdyaev supposes that “crucifixion, pain and tragedy will go on in the world 

“til all mankind and the whole world are saved, transfigured, and regenerated. 

nd-if it cannot be attained in our world-aeon, there will be other aeons in 

hich. the work of salvation and transfiguration will be continued.” “We 
ust recognize both that evil is meaningless and that it has meaning.” “The 
ositive meaning of evil lies in the fact that it is a trial of freedom and that 
tedom, the highest quality of the creative, presupposes the possibility of 

il” “The final lesson of ethics is ‘Act as though you could hear the Divine 

ll to participate through free and creative activity in the Divine work; 

Utivate in yourself a pure and original conscience, discipline your personality, 

Tuggle with evil in yourself and around you—not in order to relegate the 
cked to hell and create a kingdom of evil, but to conquer evil and to further 

Creative regeneration of the wicked.’ ” R ; 

This account of the contents of M. Berdyaev’s book will sufficiently con- 

nce the readers of Philosophy that it is the production of a highly original 

inker of great intellectual courage and remarkable insight into what an 
lish poet has called “the abysmal depths of personality.” They will be less 
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assured that its author is a consistent reasoner and that he has always resiste q 
the temptation of passing lightly over difficulties, too close an attention to 
which might impede the flight of his speculative genius. But they will I 
hope, have aroused in them the desire to ascertain by first-hand study of as 
work whether or no his present reviewer has done him an injustice by the | 
suggestions of the last sentence. It may be added that there are not a few | 
incidental criticisms, at once sympathetic and penetrating, of contemporary | 


{CDAD CE © CI 
+ OQ te 


thinkers—notably of Nicolai Hartmann; and a word of praise is due to the i t 
English of Mme. Duddington’s translation. On p. 25n. for arbiterio read i 2 
arbitrio; p. 43, for “incompatable” “incompatible”; p. 250, for “‘apaphatic,” | i 
“apophatic.” ; i ‘ 
C. C. J. Wess, À L 

VE 

John Locke. By R. I. Aaron. (London: Oxford University Press, Humphrey i 
Milford. 1937. Pp. ix + 328. Price 12s. 6d.) i a 

This book, the most recent publication in the Leaders of Philosophy series, | b 


will undoubtedly take its place with Gibson, Locke’s Theory of Knowledge, as | 
one of the two standard English text-books on Locke. It is a most scholarly | tl 
piece of work, and the well-balanced judiciousness and care with which it i 
has been carried out almost leave a reviewer unemployed through lack of | 
objects of criticism. In view of its clearness and thoroughness, combined } 
with a discretion which has prevented the sacrifice of space on unimportant | P 
minutiae, the book should be specially useful for honours students at our | 
universities, but on the one hand professional philosophers and on the other 
hand amateurs interested in Locke could also benefit a great deal from the 
perusal of it. The type of reader to whom it could not be recommended is | 
the one who wishes to acquire knowledge of Locke without reading the i de 
latter’s work, i.e. it could not well be used to serve as an easy substitute for » 
the reading of the Essay itself. i a 
The work falls into three divisions—an account of Locke’s life, a commen- l a 
tary on the Essay concerning Human Understanding, and a summary of his | Tr 
work on other subjects. The second part, however, includes nearly two-thirds | hi 
of the book. The author seems sympathetic towards Locke’s views except th 
on a few points, such as his tendency to representationism, and holds a 
middle position between the interpretation of him as the empiricist who set . 
out on the downward path which ended in the “awful example” of Hume i : 
and the view according to which he was at least as much a rationalist as an) iG 
empiricist or even more so. I should myself be inclined to say that he empha- © 
sizes the rationalist element in Locke too little, e.g. I cannot see any evidence) 
for the view that Locke was even inclined to a regularity theory of causation) 
and was hovering between it and some other view. His complaint that we) 
cannot see the logical connection between cause and effect itself implies that 
there is one to be seen. I think that rather more emphasis should have 
been laid on Locke’s view that a priori knowledge is the discernment ofa con 
nection between our ideas in book iv as an anticipation of the modern doctrines 
that all a priori propositions are hypothetical. It is interesting to note that 
Professor Aaron is inclined to return to the view that Locke’s attack ona 
innate ideas was aimed primarily at Descartes and his followers. er 
The third part starts by discussing Locke’s very incomplete ethics. In 
dealing with the contradiction between his hedonism and his rationalisti 
Professor Aaron makes the interesting suggestion that the logical ouio ‘ 
of his teaching is that what is good can be seen a priori, put God has arrange i 
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| that it should be followed by pleasure so as to 


pi 


ersuade : 
| A ood. It is here also that the account of Locke’ > en to do what is 


s theory of freedom is øi 
though it belongs to the Essay. Then follow his political, educations sae 


theological theories. The last two in particular surprise by their moderni 

and must have shocked contemporaries greatly, so that they are by no Be 

compatible with the common VIEW of Locke as a rather timid exponent of 
| the general views already current in his time. He was a strong opponent of 
l plows in education except in the last extremity, and thought that a method 
1 which did not use punishment could prevail with most children, and in 
} theology he shonen that ie only belief necessary for salvation “was the 
l acceptance of Christ, meaning by this Christ’s view of God as “merciful.” 
i In his political philosophy he is more in accord with the views of his time a 
| England at least after 1688, but his reply to Hobbes gains a topical CS 
| as an answer to the form which the totalitarian theory took in that day. 


te amet CDS ES DRE I RS Ne, 


y i As in politics, so throughout we find in Locke “that balanced and tolerant 
| attitude to life which characterized late seventeenth-century England at its 

; | best,” and there are few people who will lay down Professor Aaron’s book 

| without feeling that Locke is a greater thinker than they thought when 

y they began. 

+ | A. C. EWING. 

f | 

à | 

t | Plato’s Conception of Philosophy. By H. Gauss, Ph.D., Lecturer in Philosophy 

ri at the University of Basle. (London: Macmillan and Co. 1937. Pp. xxii 

r | + 272. Price 6s. net.) 

2 i This book by a Swiss scholar, sponsored in a Foreword by Professor Taylor, 

S | forms the first of a projected series of “Studies on Plato and Platonism,” 

$ | destined: to cover an examination (a) of the First Principles of Platonism, 

7 i and (b) of Plato’s logic, ethics, and social philosophy. What clearly differ- 


entiates the author’s aim from the multitude of works on Platonic exegesis 
is his appeal to the general reader, his avowed desire to combat the prevalent 
| Irrationalism of the present age, and, above all, his wide outlook over the 
_ history of Platonism as a dominant influence on the thought and life of more 
| than two thousand years. Already in this opening volume Dr. Gauss gives 
| evidence of the breadth and soundness of his scholarship; witness his frequent 
l references to Plotinus and Proclus, as also (he is by profession an Anglican) 
| to the Platonic factors in Christian philosophy. It is this wide reference that 
lends special interest to the present volume. He asks the question, What did 
| Philosophy mean for Plato? The answer, of course, is “a way of life.” Dr. 
| Gauss takes his start from Windelband’s fourfold grouping of types of philo- 
| Sophy as displayed in history, and considers successively whether Plato's 
| Conception can be regarded as a branch of (1) natural (i.e. scientific) Philo- 
| Sophy, (2) the art of practical life, (3) the handmaid of theological 
| dogma, (4) the critical examination of reason (chs. 1-4.) He com 

cludes that while Plato’s philosophy has something in common with all 
these, it cannot be included under any of them. The last three chapters 
ae esp. ch. 5) are devoted to a positive exposition of the Platonic way 

ife.” 

The book, though the work of a foreign scholar, is written in admiral 
English, Though a author makes no Saco to disguise his personal es 
À to the Christian-Platonic tradition, his exposition throughout is scholarly and 

scrupulously fair. He has the courage of his convictions as an nea: 
_ 9S (¢.g.) when he refuses to follow Burnet and Taylor in distinguishing the 
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of Good from God. This decision will doubtless be defended in more 
detail in a later volume of the series. Chapter 4 contains an excellent surve 
of Kant’s critical philosophy, in relation to its antecedents and issues. Dr 
Gauss succeeds in presenting its main principles and the objections to them 
in language understandable by the general reader. In discussing the religious 
element in Plato’s philosophy (ch. 3), he fails to stress what, in our opinion 
is the chief difference between Plato and Christian thought, viz. that for the 
latter the Judaic-Christian doctrine of Creation ex nihilo is fundamental, 
Plato’s Demiurge is an Artificer, not a Creator. Or if, as for Dr. Gauss, God 
and the Form of Good are one, emanation rather than creation is the term 
that would apply to its unilateral causality. Our chief criticism on the more 
constructive chapters (5-7) is that in insisting (rightly) on the inseparability 
in Plato of philosophy and life, Dr. Gauss does not mark with a firm enough 
hand the dependence of praxis upon theoria. The Irrationalism of to-day which 
he is so anxious to remedy is due largely to a reversal of this relation. Plato 
(and Christianity) championed the primacy of Mary; the modern world has 
plumped for Martha. Dr. Gauss is no Pragmatist, and wards off any such 
crude interpretation of Plato. But he hardly throws into strong enough relief 
Plato’s insistence on knowledge and contemplative vision as at once the 
goal and the inspiration of the good life. “In Plato thought and action are 
always co-ordinated, not the one made subservient to the other” (77). This 
is surely not the case. Dr. Gauss is led by this error both to depreciate the 
significance of m:othun in Plato’s philosophy, and, to maintain that the 
Form of Good was unknowable by the human mind. What about the vision 
of Absolute Beauty in the Symposium ? 

We cordially recommend this book to all who are interested in Plato and 
Platonism, and we look forward to the development of the views here out- 
lined in the succeeding volumes of the series. 


Form 


W. G. DE BURGH. 


Plato To-day. By R. H. S. Crossman. (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
1937. Pp. 302. Price 7s. 6d.) 

This clever and attractive book should be read by all those interested in 
the relation of Plato’s theories to modern problems. They will find it full of 
stimulating food for thought, especially on these modern problems. But those 
who wish to acquire, as a desirable preliminary, a fair, accurate, and sympa- 
thetic understanding of Plato’s point of view will be well advised to read it 
with a high degree of critical caution. 

The book begins with chapters on the historical background, and on the 
lives and work of Socrates and of Plato up to the second Syracusan journey: 
This is most attractively written, as is, indeed, the whole of the pook, and 
its main outlines are not open to serious criticism, though there are a number 
of debatable points of detail. This is followed by a series of chapters in which 
an attempt is made to say what Plato would have thought about various 


modern movements and institutions. There are chapters on “Plato looks at + 


British Democracy,” at British Education, at the Family, at Communism, 
and at Fascism. 

The whole line of approach here seems to me much more questio 
One may agree fully that the final justification for the study of Plato 1$ © 
help towards an understanding of our own situation. One may agree, further 
_ that a number of Plato's general ideas, if developed and applied to OUT OMe 
situation, would open up interesting and suggestive lines of thought. But a 
have to do that for ourselves. I very much doubt whether this simpl¢ an 


eo. 


tionable. 
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rofitable, except as an amusing game of 
| case there is often quite as much of Mr. Cros 
particularly in the way of selection and e 
ti emphasis and a different selection I would 
| literary gifts, to present a very different pi 
| from Plato’s words. } 
| The book concludes with a long chapter on Why Plato Failed, and a short 
| one on The Modern Plato. Here we have Mr. Crossman at his weakest. The last 
| chapter, indeed, I should frankly dismiss as negligible as far as the under- 
standing of Plato goes, though as a hit at some of Mr. Crossman’s senior 
| colleagues it makes good reading. But the chapter on why Plato failed is 
| really the culmination of the argument, and deserves a slightly fuller treat- 
| ment. 
| Part of the case for Plato’s alleged failure is based on the results of the 
| Syracusan experiment. But very little can really be deduced from this. It is 
| certain that Plato would never have admitted that the conditions at Syracuse 
made any fair test of his ideas possible. Nor, in fact, did they. For nothing 
that happened at Syracuse could be intelligibly described as an application 
“of Plato’s theories to practice. Nor, in any case, could one single instance 
i prove very much either way. There appear to have been a number of cases 
jin which Plato’s pupils played a much more successful part in the affairs of 
their cities than Dion did. Unfortunately we know very little about these. 
But they are obviously just as important for deciding how Plato’s teaching 
would work in practice as the very special case of Syracuse. In any case, a 
much more careful analysis would have to be given than Mr. Crossman gives 
Jus of the nature and the causes of the failure for any conclusion to be drawn, 
| Itis a great mistake to see the Syracusan episode out of proportion because 
we happen to know comparatively so much about it. Its personal interest 
is no doubt great. But its bearing on Plato’s theories is slight. There is a 
further point in that connection in which Mr. Crossman seems to me to go 
astray. He speaks of the changes or modifications in Plato’s views in his 
later years, and appears to base his conclusions on this point on very conjec- 
‘tural inferences from what happened in connection with Syracuse. He ignores 
the much more important direct evidence that can be derived from the 
[Politicus and the Laws. The omission of practically all mention of these two 
‘lialogues seems to me a great defect in a book that claims to be something 
“ore than a mere study of the Republic. Incidentally, this might have saved 
r. Crossman from making the quite baseless statement that Plato “in his 
ater years had turned more and more to pure philosophical speculation.” 
n fact, in the writings of these later years a far greater proportion is given 
0 political discussion than at any other period. And there is no evidence to 
et against this. 
The other main criticism of Plato is based on his alleged bias in favour of 
S Own social class. He held, we are told, that his “potential rulers will 
Ostly be found not among the peasants and artisans, but in the ranks of 
© gentry.” And as a consequence his advocacy of an ideal aristocracy 
cae in practice an advocacy of the claims of the existing aristocratic 
Tties, 
On the first point, I can find no evidence that Plato actually did hold a 
© may have done so. It may even have been true. But that is a question o 
fs which has no relevance to the truth or falsehood of his fundamental 
Sition. Even if he did hold it and was wrong, the most that that could be 
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uld be that his social prejudices prevented him from 
applying consistently his own principles. But the value of the principles should 
be discussed without reference to this. Nor can I find any evidence that Plato’s 
theories became in fact, either for himself or his pupils, an advocacy of the 
claims of existing aristocratic parties. His pupils, such as Euphraeus and 
Lycurgus (if he really was a pupil of Plato s), seem to have worked as readily 
with the democratic parties as with their opponents. 

I hope I am not being unfair to Mr. Crossman. But the impression he makes 
on me is that he is so disturbed (unnecessarily, as I should think) by the 
difficulty of meeting Plato’s arguments that he is trying to counter them by 
creating prejudice against Plato on what are really irrelevant issues. This 
might account for the occasional introduction of depreciatory remarks (such 
as that Plato was ignorant of human nature) without any evidence and in 
apparent contradiction to what he himself Says elsewhere (as when he 
describes Plato’s view of human nature as “grimly realistic”). This is a pity, 
because it leads him to neglect much more fundamental points which call 
for discussion. He introduces one such himself right at the end of the chapter, 
when he raises the question of the nature of scientific knowledge, and compares 
it with the kind of knowledge that Plato’s arguments assume to be possible. 
This is a really central point, and deserves much less perfunctory treatment 


than he gives it. 

In my judgment the chief benefit that we derive in thinking about our own 
problems from a study of past thinkers lies in the stimulus it gives to analysis 
of the different elements involved and distinction of what is peculiar to one 
situation from the factors of more universal application. And Mr. Crossman’s 
impatience to get on too quickly to direct application to our own situation 
seems to me likely to sacrifice this benefit. I should be the last to advocate 
a merely antiquarian treatment of Plato. But I think we ought to be able 
for the moment to detach ourselves from our own immediate interests and 
associations, and sink ourselves in his before we can learn anything of value 
from him. The tendency to think all the time of contemporary problems and 
‘to interpret Plato too much in terms of these leads to serious misunder- 
standing of him. Thus Mr. Crossman’s equation of Plato’s “noble lies” with 
propaganda as practised by modern dictators, while it has a core of truth, is 
really quite misleading if taken literally. Mr. Crossman’s own views on 


said to show wo 


contemporary problems are certainly stimulating and often illuminating, | 


and it may well be that our time could be more profitably spent in discussing 


these than in trying to understand Plato. But it would be a pity that we 


should think we are doing the one while we are really doing the other. 
G. C. FIELD. 


Plaio’s Cosmology. By F. M. Cornrorp. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 


Trubner & Co. 1937. Pp. xviii4-376. Price 16s.) 


This invaluable work is a translation, with running commentary, ee i 
aetetus | 


m- | 


Timaeus, on the same pattern as the study of the Sophist and The 
which Professor Cornford has already given us. It naturally challenges C0 
parison with the great work of Professor Taylor, and one can only 5ay ma 
it fills a place that that work did not fill. It does not display the vast eru 
in matters of detail of Professor Taylor's work, as can be seen from the fact 


that it gives under four hundred pages to translation and commentary Com i 


bined, while Professor Taylor gave nearly seven hundred to notes 2? 


commentary alone. But that makes it much more manageable for any €* 
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the most advanced specialist. Further, Professor Ta lor’s ertility j 

speculation led him in this case to put forward ae Hoe cians A 
to the interpretation of the whole dialogue, which have seemed quite inaccept 
able and even fantastic to practically all other scholars. There was ects 
urgent need for a commentary representing a more central and balanced 
interpretation. And this the present work Supplies admirably. Its great 
learning, sound judgment, and attractive Style make it sure of a aces 
from all interested in the understanding of Plato, 

It is naturally largely concerned with matters of det 
be out of place to comment here. But I must just mentio 
of the well-known crux, tøv aidiwv Ded» yeyovèc ayaa, 
finally to dispose of the difficulties that have been 
On the larger questions Professor Cornford’s general 
| tation seem to me admirable, and he is always reasonable and persuasive. 
| But, as is only natural, I find some of his views more convincing than others. 

Thus, for instance, I find the account of the Significance of the Demiurge 
and his relation to the Forms, the discussion of the meaning of Necessity 
| and of the status of scientific knowledge wholly sound and very illuminating. 
| I find less light on the difficult question of the relation of the Demiurge to 
| the Soul of the World. It seems to me necessary to regard them as really 
identical, and only distinguished for the purposes of the myth. But there is 
| no definite pronouncement on this point by Professor Cornford. Nor is as 
| much light as I should like thrown on the problem of the exact sense in which 
| we can speak of the creation of individual souls on Plato’s view. 
| On one or two points I should feel inclined to challenge Professor Cornford’s 
i interpretation. Thus, I believe that there is a very real sense in which it is 
| true to say that Plato regarded space as the matter out of which the physical 
| universe was made. There seem to me to be too many passages which imply 
| this to be ignored. This is partly, no doubt, a matter of terminology. But not, 
| I think, entirely. Partly as a result of his view on this point Professor Cornford 
| holds that we must ascribe to Plato the belief in an irrational element in the 
| World-Soul. This is an interesting suggestion which one would like to see 
i further developed, but, at first sight at any rate, I fail to find it convincing. 
) I think it is arguable that Plato ought to have held this, but I can find no 
i convincing reason for believing that he actually did. 
| All these points, however, are questions on which difference of opinion 
| will always be possible. And Professor Cornford is always so careful and 
i reasonable in his views that we can learn as much from him when we differ 
«as when we agree. 

i G. C. FIELD. 


FRERES 


ail, on which it would 
n the brilliant exegesis 
1a, which seems to me 
found in the passage. 
methods of interpre- 


Philosophical Fragments, or A Fragment of Philosophy. By JOHANNES 
Ciimacus; responsible for publication, S. Kierkegaard: translated 
from the Danish with Introduction and Notes by David F. Swenson, 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of Minnesota. (London, 
Oxford University Press; New York: American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion. 1936. Pp. xxx + 105. Price 7s. 6d.) 

Soren Kierkegaard. By THropor Harcker. Translated and with a bio- 
graphical note by Alexander Dru. (London: Oxford University Press, 
Humphrey Milford. 1937. Pp. 67. Price 2s. 6d.) 

These two books should be commended to readers of PHILOSOPHY by some- 
one with a knowledge of Kierkegaard more extensive and less second hand 
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than any which the present reviewer can claim. There is no doubt that the 
former is a work of very great interest in itself to all who appreciate the 
e for the religious thought of the present time of an isolated man 
ot only rebelled against the dominant intellectual fashions 
put wrote in a tongue acquaintance with which was rare 
outside of Scandinavia: while the other, contains a useful 
person and of his teaching, with some sugges- 


significanc 
of genius, who n 
of his own day, 
among scholars 
account of the same remarkable 


tive criticism of his views. ; | 
It was, it seems, the humour of Kierkegaard to publish his thoughts to the 


world under fictitious names, representing himself as only their introducer 
to the public. Thus the Filosofiske Smuler, Philosophical Crumbs or Frag- 
ments, were ascribed to Johannes Climacus, whose designation, borrowed 
from an ascetic writer of the sixth century, seems to be intended to hint 
that in the book attributed to his pen the true author is rather climbing 
upwards towards his final purpose than as yet in actual occupation of it. 

The problem with which these Fragments are concerned is thus stated 
on the title page: “Is an historical point of departure possible for an eternal 
consciousness? How can such a point of departure have any other than a 
mere historical interest? Is it possible to base an eternal happiness upon 
historical knowledge?” It is obvious that this is a question of the first impor- 
tance for Christian theology. “For,” as Kierkegaard himself observes in the 
course of this very book (p. 92), “it is well known that Christianity is the 
only historical phenomenon which, in spite of the historical, nay precisely 
by means of the historical, has offered itself to the individual as a point of 
departure for his eternal consciousness, has assumed to interest him in another 
sense than the merely historical, has proposed to base his eternal happiness 
on his relationship to something historical.” 

The following quotations will perhaps sufficiently indicate the contri- 
bution made by Kierkegaard in the treatise before us to the solution of the 
question which he has propounded in these terms. 

“A simple historical fact is not absolute, and has no power to force an 
absolute decision. But neither may the historical aspect of our fact be 
eliminated, for them we have only an eternal fact. Now just as the historical 
gives occasion for the contemporary to become a disciple, but only it must 
be noted through receiving the condition from God Himself, since otherwise 
we speak Socratically” (this expression will shortly be explained), “sq the 
testimony of contemporaries gives occasion for each successor to become a 
disciple, but only, it must be noted, through receiving the condition from 
God Himself” (p. 84). (The expression “‘speak Socratically”’ refers to Kierke- 
gaard’s view—expressed on p. 6 of this book—that for Socrates “every point 
of departure in time is eo ipso accidental, an occasion, a vanishing moment.”) 

Again: “There is not and never can be a disciple at second hand; for the 
believer—and he alone is a disciple—is always in possession of the autopsy 
of faith; he does not see through the eyes of another, and he sees only what 
every believer sees—with the eyes of faith” (pp. 85, 86). 

Yet again: “If the contemporary generation had left nothing behind them 
but these words: “We have believed that in such and such a year God appeared 
among us in the humble figure of a servant, that He lived and taught in out 
community, and finally died,’ it would be more than enough. . . . The testi- 
mony of the contemporary provides an occasion for the successor, just a5 
ee ee contemporaneity provides an occasion for the contemporary 
PP- 07, 00). 

And, once more: “There is no disciple at second hand. The first and ue 
ast are essentially on the same plane, only that a later generation finds 15 
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occasion in the testimony of a contemporary generation while the 

porary generation finds this occasion in its own immediate contem ee 
| and in so far owes nothing to any other generation. But this sete 
| re mporaneity is merely an occasion, which can scarcely be expre a 
| more emphatically than in the proposition that the disciple, if he mada 


ty should cease, by 
last sentence is, of 


ae 


i himself, must wish that the immediate contemporanei 
| God’s having the earth” (p. 88). (The reference in the 
| course, to John xvi. 7.) 

Written in 1843, in the heyday of the dominance of the i i 
in the schools of Germany and of the lands which ee y 
| philosophical leadership, the book before us contains many digs at the ie 
| system, to its birth under the shadow of which, however, Kierkegaard’s an 
| philosophy doubtless owed in the main its own markedly “dialectical” char- 
| acter. Even the representation of Christianity as essentially a “paradox,” 
| and so necessarily an offence to reason, demanding for its acceptance wate 
| reason but faith, while put forward in opposition to the tendency of the 
| theology associated with post-Kantian idealism to minimize the significance 
| of Christianity as a unique revelation of God in history, bears upon itself the 
| unmistakable stamp of the type of thought against which it expresses a 
| reaction. But it is none the less of great importance for the understanding of 
| Christianity that it should be presented not only as an unveiling of the 
| eternal nature of God in which the historical circumstances attending the 
| revelation have only a transitory value, symbolical or illustrative, but as 
i something without parallel or possible substitute, an Incarnation unprece- 
| dented and unrepeatable. Mr. Haecker, who is himself evidently a Roman 
| Catholic, while emphasizing the genuine service rendered to Christian 
| theology by Kierkegaard in his insistence on the singularity of Christian 
i experience, points out that his presentation of Christianity in the Philosophical 
| Fragments suffers from its detachment, for all the stress laid by him on 
| historical reality, from the actual historical context afforded by Church and 
i Sacraments; and this not only as that context appears in Roman Catholicism; 
| for, in his recoil from the compromise with the world to which the State 
i Church of his own country seemed to him to be committed, Kierkegaard 
| refused on his deathbed. to receive the communion from those who were to 
{him only “the king’s officials.” In the Philosophical Fragments again, as 
| Mr. Haecker points out, the manifestation of God in time which is the special 
object of Christian faith is apparently regarded as not merely paradoxical, 
| but as catastrophic—somewhat after the fashion of Marcion—and here the 
[line of thought represented by Karl Barth in the present generation seems 
[mclined to follow Kierkegaard. : 
| Professor Swenson’s translation occasionally—especially in the earlier 
‘Pages of the Philosophical Fragmenits—offers sentences which can scarcely 
be called intelligible English (e.g., on p. 8, “the Socratic self-denial to think 
Its nothingness”’), but on the whole reads well; and he deserves the gratitude 
of English-speaking readers for making this thought-provoking book available 
to them in their own language. C. C. J. WEBB. 


The Philosophical Bases of Theism. By G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D., 
Fellow of the British Academy and Emeritus Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of London. (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
1937. Pp. 272. Price 8s. 6d. net.) ; : 
À In & generation whereof some of the most distinguished theologians, in 
their desire to emphasize the uniqueness of the Christian revelation, refuse 
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heir defence of a religious view of the world for a natyy, j 
tion in these lucid and weighty Hibbert Lectures, Re 
thinker of Professor Dawes Hicks’s competence and distinction, of the “philo. 
sophical bases” of the belief in God as a supreme living, intelligent, and Personal 
Being, the source of the order, beauty, and goodness to be found in nature 
and of the minds which apprehend these, 1s timely and welcome, The 
arguments urged in support of such a belief are none the worse for bein 

familiar, and they are, as one would expect from the writer, so stated as to 
exhibit their strength in view of the objections most often brought against 
them by representatives of the science and thought of to-day. It is, however 
to be noted that, as Prof. Dawes Hicks points out in his Preface, the problem 
of evil is left on one side and reserved for future treatment; while nothing is 
said about the problem, so intimately associated with the tradition of natural 
theology and with the acceptance of such a theism as is here maintained, of 
human immortality: for his judgment of this question we are referred to 
other works of our author already in print. 

Professor Dawes Hicks holds that the distinctive feature of the kind of 
thinking which we distinguish as “philosophical” from that which we call 
“scientific” is that “all parts of what we take to be reality are contemplated 
as having a common relation to the thoughts and interests of the human 
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conscious subject.” The work of philosophy lies in the critical examination | 
of human experience, and its ‘‘ultimate task” is “to frame a coherent repre- | € 
sentation of reality as a whole which will enable us to connect together con- | ] 
sistently and harmoniously the several facts and aspects of our total ex- | t 
perience.” It cannot therefore ignore a feature of human life which have had | I 
throughout the whole course of man’s history so far-reaching an influence | © 
on his experience as religion. Everything goes to show that religion is “a D € 
normal and universal expression of human nature” and that it is closely | I 
associated with what are generally admitted to be its greatest achievements, || 1 
It is thus obviously the function of philosophy critically to examine religious | À 
experience, as it is the duty of those who set store by it to submit it to such | S 
free and open inquiry as alone can justify its pretensions to be genuine know- | t 
ledge. For Prof. Dawes Hicks this inquiry must be concentrated on what he | € 
finds to be “the central affirmation of the religious consciousness, at least in | © 
modern times,” namely, “the assurance of a conscious relation” of human | I 
minds “to a supreme Mind transcending the whole family of dependent minds.” | Y 
If philosophy is what Professor Dawes Hicks has defined it as being, it | 
must necessarily be in a sense “‘anthropomorphic’’; and his second Lecture, | 9 
which he calls, borrowing the title of a work by Thomas Huxley, «Man’s Place | f 
in Nature,” discriminates true from false anthropomorphism, and contends | K 
that the importance of the spiritual qualities by which man, and man alone j 
among the natural objects within our knowledge, is distinguished, being | t 
“absolutely incommensurable with material magnitude,” is in no way 7 
reduced by the consideration of the contrast between man’s material insig- 
nificance and the immensity of the universe contemplated by astronomice a 
science. We are invited to “acknowledge with Lotze how absolutely wide- à 
spread is the exfent of the mechanism” and ‘how perfectly subordinate 1$ x 
the significance of the function which mechanism has to fulfil in 7 i 
structure of the world.” The unsatisfactoriness of the explanations offere 5 
by scientific naturalism of our sense either of beauty Ge Oe a | 2e 
obligation is once more exposed; and the attempt of Positivism to supply a ts 
humanity’ an adequate object for the religious sentiment is acutely exam G 
. and dismissed. Es 
Dawes j ni 
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| | Hicks regards the Cosmological Argument—which he restates in a form similar 
to that suggested by Professor Taylor in his “Vindication of Religion” i 
Essays, Catholic and Critical—as successful in establishing the nc 
that “the realm of nature is not the whole of Reality, that the existence Fe 
nature being contingent existence is dependent upon a mode of Being that 
is not contingent but necessary.” Yet, since in itself it “throws no light upon 
the character of this absolutely necessary Being, it prepares the sue 
| theism, but does not, in itself, entitle us to assert that the self-explanatory 
| ground of nature is a conscious Mind or Personality.” This can, however, be 
| made probable by the Teleological Argument, which is not merely speculative 
| but takes as its starting point the examination of “the various facts and 
| aspects of nature, inclusive of man, that fall within the sphere of our obser- 
| vation, and by detecting, if we can, the indications they afford of the kind of 
| reality upon which they depend.” Finally, the argument from the beauty 
| discovered in nature (and in this connection Professor Dawes Hicks’s reference 
| to Mr. Shebbeare’s striking and too little known treatment of this subject 
| is to be noted) and the argument from the character of our moral ideals are 
| shown to support the conclusion to which the “adaptations” in nature were 
| found to point. 
i Professor Dawes Hicks’s treatment of these themes, while following, as 
has already been said, familiar lines, is forcible and persuasive. But the 
examination of religious experience, which occupies the third and fourth 
Lectures, is less satisfactory. Much that is valuable is, indeed, to be found 
there. I would instance the decided refusal to depreciate or minimize the 
part played by reason in religion; the endorsement of Cook Wilson’s insistence 
on the importance of the sentiment of reverence as the distinctively religious 
emotion (though perhaps less weight is given than it deserves to the Oxford 
philosopher’s argument thence to the validity of the conception which it 
implies); and the account of the relation of “faith” and “knowledge.” But 
it is difficult not to feel that the problem of religious experience is unduly 


imate 


SRST 


h | simplified for our author by his obvious lack of sympathy with the mystical 
Io | type of religion. One may indeed agree with him that the “immediacy” of 
e | certain experiences is sometimes dwelt upon without sufficient discrimination 
n | of an “immediacy” which is above and an “immediacy” which is below the 
n | level of rational mediation; or again that some writers are apt to confound 
» | under the same name of “mystical’’ widely different types of religious 
it. | experience to some of which the name is very doubtfully applicable. But 
2, | One may notwithstanding suspect that the turn of mind which leads Pro- 
e | fessor Dawes Hicks to treat as meaningless any language which speaks of the 
is | relation of our spirit to the Divine Spirit in terms other than those of such 


e | mutual impenetrability as exists between two finite spirits allows him to be 
g | too content to regard such terms as wholly adequate to express even the 
y | latter relation. i 
5- So, too, the concluding Lecture of the course, which deals with the contrast 
al | Of Pantheism and Theism, would be more valuable if it evinced a fuller recog- 
e- | nition of the truth (for such it seems to the present writer) that it is not 
is | merely philosophical theory but religious experience itself that leads to 
ie | dissatisfaction with a “theism” so well satisfied with this doctrine of mutual 
a e union that it is never beset by the temptation to pass the line dividing it 
a! | trom “pantheism,” : 
n Onp.45, 1. 1, for “lonely” read “lowly.” At the bottom of p. 148 LA 
d | Marks should be substituted for brackets. In reading P. 89 Gute wonders woo 
ever held the “ecclesiastical doctrine” of the “final authority of the Thirty- 
eS } Nine Articles. C. C. J. WEBB. 
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The One Sure Foundation for Democracy. By STANTON Coit, D.Ph. (London: 
C. A. Watts & Co. 1937- Pp. viii + 55. Price 25.) 


Why is it that a real Democracy, conjoining intelligent authority of the 
community with individual liberty of self-development, has never been 
achieved? This is the problem to which Dr. Coit, in his Conway Memoria] 
Lecture, addresses himself with all the wisdom which a long life, devoted to 
the theory and practical teaching of ethics, has endowed him. Though his 
ultimate solution for the achievement of Democracy rests upon the tight 
feelings and desires of the peoples as a whole, he does not believe that à 
people possesses yet a sufficiently trained intellectual and moral insight for 
this task. There is an evil principle in the animal man which works against 
the application of that insight of true values which Democracy enjoins. A 
blind rush of popular power cannot succeed in overthrowing the barriers of 
class rule and, if it could, the proletarian government it would set up would 
not fulfil the moral requirements of Democracy. Moral insight, however, as 
a natural gift of man, needs cultivation in order to play its proper part, and 
Dr. Coit, who has devoted half a century to this work, records here the results 
of his experiences. “Man must be brought to the level of moral accountancy 
by educating and training, by directing his attentions from infancy systemati- 
cally throughout life to moral values and their infinite importance” (p. 49). 
Since evil has a more assertive reality than good, this education will be 
directed chiefly to securing admiration for good conduct by repudiation and 
hatred of bad conduct. Goodness, peace, security are almost wholly negative 
conceptions in their first appearance and their positive significance can only 
be built up by slow degrees. This moral education must begin with the children 
and adult members of the upper classes, who must be prepared to accept as 
just and reasonable many radical reforms of those political and economic 
‘advantages which they have been brought up to believe as their rightful 
privileges. But this moral enlightenment must spread among the masses, if 
Democracy is to be based upon justice, not on force. 

It is a powerful plea for the Kantian-Socratic method of spiritual discip- 
line. “When such a method has been practised for a decade by all the religious 
and educational systems on earth, the present-day obtuseness to the mental 
and moral influence of social atmosphere will seem more akin to the mentality 
of brutes than of spiritual agents” (p. 29). 

This reasoning will not, of course, seem convincing to Marxists and other 
economic determinists, who hold that the religious and educational systems 
are in the main products and supports of those social inequalities which 
Democracy is called upon to overthrow. To eliminate the brute, who after all 
has some excellent qualities and aptitudes, and substitute a purely spiritual 
agent, may not be practicable or even necessary. “To feed the brute,” men- 


tally and morally, may be the better policy. 
J. A. Hopson. 


Hume's Theory of Knowledge. A Critical Examination. By CONSTANCE MAUND. 
(London: Macmillan & Co. 1937. Pp. xxi + 310. Price 12s. 6d.) 

Mrs. Maund has written a careful and accurate study of Hume’s episte- 
mology. By a thorough analysis of each of his main problems she shows its 
real significance and the strength and weakness of Hume’s solution. Where 
his position is weak she looks carefully for traces of an alternative and sounder 
view, but she never makes the mistake of improving her author 
nition, and her criticism is always clear and unequivocal. She adds her quota 
to the recent revival of Hume by insisting that anyone who thinks of bs 
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philosophy either as mere psychological associationism or as the self-destruc 
tion of pure empiricism will miss most of his great ; 
the Enquiry as a genuine and in some ways improv 
and not merely a watered-down popularization of 
written with unrelenting sobriety and sincerity a 
chapters should interest students who wish to co 
| manent significance in philosophy. 

Her method and approach suggest one criticism. Sh 
act as having an “accusative,” whose analysis is Hume’s problem, and she is 
| occasionally inclined to write as if “accusative” were not merely a prelims 
| description of one aspect of the problem but as if it were the name of the 
| immediate object of the mental act, It is then an object which, because it is 
| jmmediate, is always apprehended with certainty. For instance on Pp. 236 
| 237 it is suggested that the accusative of any act indubitably exists, and the 
| only problem is “What is its nature and its relation to other accusatives ?’”” 
| This tendency does not, however, damage her treatment of Hume himself, 
| though it would suggest the need of some further clarification of her own 
| views on epistemology. 

i J. D. Maszorr, 


ness. She also reinstates 
ed recasting of his views 
the Treatise. Her book is 
nd especially in its early 
ncentrate on Hume’s per- 
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| Structure and Reality: A Study of First Principles. By D. W. GOTSHALK. 
| (New York: The Dial Press. 1937. Pp. xvi + 292. Price $2.75.) 


{ In this book, deservedly subsidized by the American Council of Learned 
| Societies, the chief metaphysical principles are described in successive chapters 
i upon continuants, events and relation; a discussion on space and time, 
| causality and teleology follows; and the book ends with chapters upon 
“pluralistic monism” and upon “God and man.” 

The author is pertinaciously metaphysical, and that is highly to his credit. 
He writes with great superficial and much genuine clarity. He is well 
| acquainted with contemporary philosophy, but does not make the mistake 
| of regarding the masters of the past as outmoded. The reasonableness of the 
| book’s temper and the firm moderation of its tone are altogether admirable. 

My frank recognition of these high merits will prevent me, I hope, from 
being misunderstood if I make certain critical comments. Mr. Gotshalk says 
of Whitehead, to whom he owes a great deal, that “he appears to lean a bit 
too much” in such-and-such a direction “to be followed completely.” The 
same thing strikes me about Mr. Gotshalk. 

At the very outset I do not find his account of continuants and events at 
all convincing. Mr. Gotshalk would agree, I suppose, that the problem of 
change and permanence is not solved at all if we are presented, on the one 
hand, with unageing “things” and on the other hand with “transitions”; 
and that is what would happen if a “continuant” were just a name for a 
non-historical thing or substance and an “event” were just a name for a 
| transition, change, or process. My diffculty regarding Mr. Gotshalk’s views 
about ‘“continuants” is that much that he says about them seems to be of 
this order, although much of it is not. When he speaks of a continuant as 
an energy-inheritor, the natural meaning is that it is renewed from moment 
to moment and inherits just as a continuing flame inherits. In that case, 
however, a continuant would be what this author calls an “endurance,” and 
he treats an “endurance” as an event. On the other hand, he often calls a 
, | Continuant a “thing,” “material” a “route” (i.e. I suppose a solid and 
Permanent road to travel along). I do not feel comfortable R two 
, Vays of speaking when they are taken together, and I cannot think it is a 
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matter of “taste and suggestiveness,” as Mr. Gotshalk says (p. 51), whether 
Mr. Whitehead is right in holding that “events are in some sense the ultimate 
substance of nature.” On the contrary, this appears to me to be a primary 
problem of metaphysics. za i 

I also find Mr. Gotshalk’s positive account of relation very difficult 
(although, negatively, he is an effective critic of several other people). With 
him “relation” tends to mean “form” or structure ; and that is a still 
more general conception implied in the very being both of continuants and 
of events. And surely he has forgotten his admission that relations are 
“inter-ingredient” when he says (p. 78) that relation is “the structure present 
within realities.” He also appears to assume uncritically that identity is a 
relation (e.g. p. 79). : > 

The next triad of chapters give him an opportunity of discussing relativity 
the Heisenberg principle, and the like. They are careful particular discussions 
of particular problems. The central problem of causality, he thinks, is “the 
existential determination of sequent events and continuant states.” By 
teleology he means primarily selectivity. It is therefore tautological to say 
that efficient causality is also teleological. For efficient causality is obviously 
selective. 

The last two chapters are short. That on “pluralistic monism” (or “‘atomistic 
organicity” ?) follow Mr. Morris Cohen rather closely, and the final chapter 
on “God and man” seems to me to be over-confident. The Whole, Mr. 
Gotshalk says, does not change, but has being, is infinite, individual, eternal, 
intelligible, perfect, and free. This Whole is God, and its changelessness is 
not inconsistent with the previous metaphysic because it is quite usual for 
a whole to possess properties that its parts do not possess. 

That, no doubt, is true. A watch keeps time and its case does not. But it 
is unusual, to say the least, for a whole to possess no property that its parts 
possess, e.g. for a watch to have weight when its hands and springs have 
no weight at all. The Whole, on Mr. Gotshalk’s showing (I prefer not to 
call It “God”), seems to be outside all his categories. It is not a continuant, 
It is not an event, and I do not see how It can be strictly a relation. An 
even more serious difficulty, however, is that Mr. Gotshalk appears to hold 
(like Mr. Whitehead) that events are “indefinite” before they occur. As he 
says (p. 42), “A change is a transition from indefiniteness to definiteness. 
Prior to a change, its novel terminus is indefinite, lying in the future. After 
the change the novelty is definite.” But, according to Mr. Gotshalk (p. 262), 
“on our view Reality [i.e. I suppose the Whole] is definite.” This seems to 
me to be a plain contradiction. The indefiniteness of the future is a meta- 
physical principle about existence, and cannot be abrogated in the case of 


the Existence of the Whole. 
JoHN LAIRD. 


e 
Causation, Freedom, and Determinism: An Attempt to Solve the Causal Problem 
through a Study of its Origins in Seventeenth-Century Philosophy. BY 
MORTIMER TAUBE, Ph.D. (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1930: 
Pp. 262. Price ros. net.) 


g causality 


This book confidently takes the tempting line of distinguishin a 
en 


altogether from necessitation (or ‘‘determinism’’) and holding in consequ 
that causality, so far from being irreconcilable with freedom, implies freedom. 
The argument is complicated, however, by the author’s decision to set himsel 
a double task. He is anxious to show that the greater seventeenth-century 
_ philosophers agreed with him and that later authors like Hume obscured the 
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entire question by supplanting the sensible notion of 
unintelligible notion of determinism. 

This double objective is a little trying to the reader who il 
the thesis attractive and the history quite absorbing, is do ae 
have his attention distracted. Is the history true? Is the thesis sound? Does 
the history support the thesis? Does it matter whether it does or doesn’t? 
For my part I have enjoyed the book very much indeed: but I doubt both 
history and thesis. 

The history, I think, is a tendencious business. It is compelled, over- 
frequently, to say, X unless he was talking nonsense must have meant 
so-and-so,” and much of it, especially in its account of Spinoza, seems to 
me to consist at least as much of criticism as of exegesis. 

The thesis, however, is still more important. The author decides, by a 
simple appeal to his own experience, that he is free and that he exercises 
causal power. Therefore his action cannot be fixed in advance, that is to say, 
determined. 

This implies negatively that he knows that some of his actions are not 
determined; and I agree with Leibniz and (I should say) with Spinoza that 
no one is entitled to base this alleged piece of knowledge on inspection of 
himself. We may indeed be ignorant of such determination, if it exists, but 
how can we know that it is absent? This author’s contention, however, on 
its negative side, is still more difficult to establish. By “power” he means 
spontaneous power. Therefore (he holds) there can be no such thing as 
derived or caused power. Therefore in his experience of activity he has to 
hold that he can distinguish between spontaneity and all that is derived, 
so that he can see quite clearly that no part of his spontaneous causality is 
derived. And it seems monstrous to make such a claim. On the positive side 
he argues, very fairly, that he can distinguish between mere succession and 
his “causal”? doings. Thus if a leaf falls while he is pushing his lawn-mower 
there is succession but no causality on his part with regard to the leaf. This 
proves a certain connectiveness in causal succession that is absent in mere 
succession, but cannot prove that “causation” is more than a species of 
succession. 

It is legitimate to say that the “power” we think we are conscious that 
we exercise need not be uniform—although those who argue so commonly 
proceed to ask for a “‘reason” for the variation. On this important point, 
however, the author contradicts himself flatly. On p. 20 he says that “the 
concept of active power and the concept of uniformity exclude one another.” 
On p. 123 he says that, “In itself ‘a regularity view’ of causation does not 
imply the denial of causal efficacy.” At the end of his book he argues (p. 248) 
that the “general causal influence” of a stable environment is the probable 
basis of inductive argument and of the prediction of regularity in the future. 

Among other points I would mention two. The first is the author s view 
that omniscient foreknowledge, if it existed, would imply determinism: That 
was what Hobbes said and Leibniz denied. The author wrongly agrees with 
Hobbes. For plainly if God were free he might know in advance with com- 
plete certainty what he and his universe would do, although it Nous also 
be true that God might act differently (i.e. would have the ‘power to do so) 
Or might make his universe act differently. eae 5 

The second is that this author is capable of palpable Dern 
An egregious example is this. He tells us (p. 229) that Moore, on p. 7° © 
his Philosophical Studies, “admits ultimately that he cannot give any Sane 
to the term ‘existence’.” Returning to the question in an Appendix, Dr. Taube 
quotes the said page 78, and the words quoted are, “What is this common 
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simple sense of the word ‘exists’? For my own part it seems to me so simple 
that it cannot be expressed in other words except those which are recognized 
as its synonyms. I think we are all perfectly familiar with its meaning.” 
It is open to Dr. Taube to say that Moore’s “common simple meaning” is 
not a meaning. It is utterly false to say that Moore admits that the term 


has no meaning. | , 
To readers of this book I think I can promise great interest, considerable 


profit, and little or no conviction. 
Jonn Lamb. 


Types of Aesthetic Judgment. By E. M. BARTLETT, Ph.D. (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1937. Pp. 241. Price 7s. 6d.) 


The publication of Miss Bartlett’s thesis for her Doctorate will enable 
many students of aesthetics to profit from her clear and painstaking treatment 
of some of its outstanding problems; her readers will be grateful to those who 
made publication possible. Her study is methodological in conception, being 
aimed at ascertaining the correct method whereby the problems of aesthetics 
may be solved rather than at the working out of any new theory. In her 
first chapter she rightly dismisses the metaphysical method as importing 
prejudice into the inquiry, and only allows the metaphysical question to be 
raised after the spade-work of impartial analysis is over. Her next chapter 
shows equally conclusively that neither psychological theories founded on 
the mental reactions of the subject nor objective theories based on material 
objects in art or nature can claim to cover all the facts of aesthetic experience. 
Aesthetics must take account of features belonging to both the inside and the 
outside worlds, and these will be revealed by analysis of the aesthetic judg- 
ment. “The essential character of the aesthetic fact is,” according to the 
writer, “one of judgment.” She believes that subjective and objective factors 
in this experience will both emerge from her analysis of the logical subject 
and predicate in the judgment “This is beautiful.” This view surely lays an 
altogether undue emphasis on the formulation of aesthetic judgments, and is 
hardly consistent with Miss Bartlett’s own claim to impartiality. For why 
should the logical factor be more important for aesthetics than the psy- 
chological factor, than the work of art, than the object deemed beautiful in 
nature? It is a grave error to treat aesthetics as an offshoot of logic, and to 
regard propositions as being of the same importance for the former as they 
are for the latter discipline. I know that the fault lies by no means entirely 
with the author; for at London University, where she studied for her 
Doctorate, aesthetics still clings to the petticoats of logic, and has not yet 
attained the autonomous status it already enjoys at the leading Continental 
universities. Besides, “beautiful” is an unhappy predicate to choose because 
it unduly limits the range of aesthetic experience. Miss Bartlett herself 
Tecognizes (on p. 232) that in the case of her “aesthetic minimum” the 
judgment is not one of beauty. There are, indeed, many interesting problems 
arising from the verdict of taste, but the most important of these for aesthetics 
—I mean the question of whether a judgment of aesthetic value is normative 
or merely relative to individual liking—is not even mentioned in the page 
of the present study. How soon will aestheticians realize that the methodo- 
logical problem can never be solved in terms of one sovereign method; for 
if they start, as they should do, from aesthetic experience in all its amplitude 
and diversity, they are bound to apply as many methods—logical, pe 
logical, sociological, genetic, kunstwissenschafilich, and finally philosophic 
as its multiform aspects demand. 
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However doubtful the author’s choice of method may be, it has at 
i merit of acknowledging that aesthetics is concerned with ae a 
| as well as with immaterial minds. On this basis Palas 
| 
f 


; she makes her contributi 
of substance to the subject. Her subsequent chapters on the deset ae 


um, on the creative activity, on appreciation, on nature i 
| abe and well reasoned. But I cannot accept her dt see E 

is another formulation of the idea of distance or detachment in aesthetic 
| experience, either as a factor common to every aspect of this experience or 
| even as the central feature of appreciation, For it seems to me to be absent 
| from the creative or “impulsive” attitude of the artist, and to be a necessa: 

rather than a sufficient condition of the spectator’s appreciation. Space de 
| not permit a detailed criticism of this provoking study; but there are two 
| observations about the book as a whole that call for utterance. The writer 
jj is manifestly partial to all forms and harmonies that delight the eye or the 
| ear; but she will never go far in aesthetics until she is prepared to acknowledge 
| the spontaneous warmth of feeling that suffuses the cold forms of art and 
| nature with glowing vitality, with throbbing emotion, with winged desire. 
| Finally, let me record my dismay when I failed to find reference in the biblio- 
| 
y 


| graphy to a single foreign work on aesthetics in the vernacular. The best 
| things done in France and Germany are still untranslated; and how can we 
hope to improve on the classics so long as they remain unread ? 


LISTOWEL. 


| Art and Society. By HERBERT Reap. (London: Heinemann Ltd. 1937. 
Pp. xix + 282. Price ros.) 


| that has long been neglected by theorists in this country, and it is therefore 
| refreshing to find that Mr. Herbert Read has followed up his admirable 
| work in other fields of the science of art by an examination of the relation- 
| Ship between art and organized society. This problem he studies in four of 
| the seven chapters in his reprinted lectures at Liverpool University, and 
| they are the pith and marrow of the book. His grasp of the basic relation 


t 
j 
| The social factor in the history and development of the fine arts is one 
| 


| between art and society is thoroughly sound; for the aesthetic impulse is 
| tightly regarded as an “irreducible component” of the human mind, and 
| 
| 


| institutions and towards the solitary depths of individual consciousness; and 
| Mr. Read does well to devote half his sociological study to palaeolithic and 
| neolithic art, to the art of primitive contemporaries, and to the art of childhood. 
| But he is not sufficiently sensible to the profound differences between these 

es of primitive art, nor, in so limited a space, can he embrace more than a 
few of the collective factors whose influence at this stage in art history is so 
Marked. The latter criticism applies equally to his two succeeding chapters 
on the part played by the three main historical religions in the growth of 
rane art, and on art in the modern era as a luxury commodity ministering 

e vanity of the rich. 

The three remaining chapters are a sad anti-climax, for Mr. Read ies 
yes inadvertently into what still remains for him the terva incognita ie 
pa chological analysis. We are confronted by an unhappy conversion to ie 
median method in aesthetics; “psycho-analysis,® we are told, “is also the 
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key to most of the unsolved problems of art.” It follows naturally that “the 
artist is always to be regarded as neurotic” and that the childish eccentricities 
of “super-realism” are the glorious apogee of modern art, because they give 
free reign to the artists unconscious impulsions. ; 
LISTOWEL, 


The Lasting Elements of Individualism. By WILLIAM ERNEST Hocking. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. London: Oxford University Press 
Humphrey Milford. 1937. Pp. xiv+ 187. Price 2 dollars; gs. net.) 7 


This stimulating little book is an expansion and rewriting of the first ; 


series of lectures delivered under the Mahlon Powell foundation in the 
University of Indiana. The first three chapters are devoted to explaining 
what individualism is, and to accounting for the discredit into which it has 
recently fallen. In the first, Professor Hocking defines individualism and 
liberalism, and in the course of his attempt to justify and illustrate his 
definitions he maintains (amongst other interesting things) that the indi- 
vidual is logically, though not historically, prior to the State. In the second 
he urges that liberalism, though “the most successful conscious political 
hypothesis of human history” (p. 38), has failed in three vital respects: it 
has been hostile to social unity; it has encouraged the belief in rights without 
duties; and the emotional force which it now generates in its devotees is 
neither sufficient in intensity nor of the right nature. In the third chapter, 
on the “Dialectic of Liberalism,” he offers a criticism of Mill’s classic state- 
ment of liberal principles, considers how far Marx would agree with the 
diagnosis of the preceding chapter, and proceeds, through a comparison of 
the two thinkers, to the conclusion that the ultimate political unit is neither 
the pure individual nor the social organism (in both of which he disbelieves) 
but individuals equipped with the “joining function” and capable therefore 
of building societies. 

In the remaining two chapters Professor Hocking becomes more con- 
structive, in the fourth describing two “necessities of future societies,” and 
in the fifth attempting to reconcile these together through the conception 
of the “‘co-agent State.” The first necessity is for social unity, which he 
thinks can be most effectively achieved in an active State, by means of what 
he calls the ‘‘commotive function” and in illustration he considers the com- 
munist and fascist experiments, of which the activity and commotivity are 
of the wrong kind and produce a unity of the wrong kind. The second 
necessity is for the “incompressible individual,” whom communism and 
fascism improperly neglect, and is expressed in the demand that ‘every 
man shall be a whole man” (p. 133). In the discussion of the ‘‘co-agent 
State” the main idea is that of the “extrapolation of will,” according to which 
the citizen does not so much consent to the acts of his State as initiate them, 
and the State is not so much his representative as an agent carrying out his 
wishes, and especially the fundamental wish for its own continuance. After 
this idea has been introduced, the bulk of the final chapter is devoted to 
showing how it could be realized in practice, as it already is to some extent 
in small societies; and to that end Professor Hocking considers “what the 
State might do” in relation to some of the more important practical issues 
of the day. : 

Professor Hocking’s main problem is thus the old and fundamental one 
of reconciling the demand for a free individual with that for a strong State 
by showing what kind of strength in the State is compatible with freed or. 
in the individual. But he is more sensitive than many writers to the impli- 
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is for a strong State. Indeed, the most obvious interest of his book is in an 
attempt to re-state the individualist position in such a way as to do full 


justice to the defects of which we have recently become conscious. Moreover 


he says much that is suggestive, if not original, in the course of the attempt 
In spite of a somewhat compressed and fragmentary structure, and of He 
irritating allusiveness and obscurity of manner, the argument neve fails to 
shed light on the topics with which it deals; and the illustrative material, 


. though sometimes irrelevant, is never uninteresting. But the more con- 


structive portions of the book are very briefly worked out, and are much 
Jess adequate than the other parts in their recognition of what human beings 
and societies are actually like. The “co-agent State” is admittedly only an 
ideal; and the attempt to show how it could be made real is hardly detailed 
or concrete enough to carry conviction. Nor is much attention paid to con- 
sidering how in fact the “commotive function” could be exerted by (or on) 
ordinary men and women in untotalitarian ways, or to the difficulties involved 
in the demand that social unity shall be achieved by means of it. In actual 
fact human nature is surely such that it will only be exerted by a minority 
of people; the majority can do no more than have it exerted on them. But 
if this is so, the problems of liberty and equality will arise with a force to 
which Professor Hocking does not do justice. Even if, per impossibile, the 
function were exerted by everybody, it would be as likely to generate conflict 
as unity. We are also left in some doubt about the “incompressible in- 
dividual.” The chief point about him seems to be that the respect for him 
is a necessary condition of the survival of societies; but it is also suggested 
that he will in any case provide a safe bulwark against the final success of 
totalitarian encroachments. 

Defects of this nature do not of course arise to the same extent in the 
earlier chapters; and the whole book is so short that it is perhaps unfair to 


| criticize it for faults of omission. But it is difficult not to regret the absence 


from the third chapter of any discussion of a philosophical opponent of 
individualism. In these days, no doubt, the more Marx is discussed by 
philosophers, the better; but Bosanquet, to take the obvious example, so 
explicitly opposes Mill, and advances views so similar in many respects to 
Professor Hocking’s own, that a few pages about him would have consider- 
ably illuminated the argument at this important point. At the same time, 
the reader cannot fail to be stimulated by the whole discussion; and in so 
Short a book it is perhaps unreasonable to look for other virtues. 


O. DE SELINCOURT. 


Pascal: The Life of Genius. By Morris Bisnor. (London: G. Bell & Sons, 
1937. Pp. xi + 398. Price 12s. 6d net.) 
Professor Bishop, who occupies the chair of Romance language and literature 
at Cornell, has evidently found a congenial task in his study of the great 
ort-Royalist, He divides his book into sections, each corresponding to some 
aspect of Pascal’s career, We begin with the infant prodigy and his su 
e follow his early career in physics and mathematics, his experiences in the 
World, his love-affair, his religious conversion, his mysticism, bis Re 
his polemical writings, and finally the story of Pascal, man and saint, closes 
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when, after only 39 years of crowded life, a cerebral hemorrhage destroyed 
the great master brain of one of the world’s major geniuses. 

This is a singularly attractive book. The publishers have aided the author 
in making an admirable format, but the chief attraction is the skill of Pro- 
fessor Bishop who has made a historical study, fully documented and suited 
to every need of the student, as interesting as a novel. The reader who can 
lay aside this book after a moment’s glance, must be a singularly constituted 
person. It is a model of what a biography should be. Professor Bishop succeeds 
in “getting inside” his subject. Unlike so much written to-day, this book does 
not seek either to laud or “debunk.” It is sympathetic where sympathy is 
needed, critical where criticism is needed, without the sympathy or criticism 
getting in each other’s way. Professor Bishop is not afraid of taking an inde- 
pendent line. Unlike most of Pascal’s biographers, he believes that a genuine 
love-affair existed between Pascal and Charlotte Gouffier, and accepts the 
Discours sur les passions de l'amour as Pascal’s work, inspired by his own ex- 
periences. The case against this view of the matter rests on the silence of some 
important witnesses and the improbability of an affair between a duke’s 
sister and a poor scholar. But in view of the close friendship between the duc 
de Roannez and Pascal and the subsequent career of the lady herself, which 
gives full evidence of an otherwise unexplained mental conflict, there is 
much to be said for Professor Bishop’s support of Victor Cousin’s suggestion 
of Pascal’s passion for Charlotte. 

Professor Bishop’s account of Pascal’s conversion is sympathetically 
objective. Such transforming experiences are ground upon which no bio- 
grapher can enter. He must stand without and wonder. Pascal lived and died 
an orthodox Catholic, yet always expressing the Calvinistic spirit of Jan- 
senism. His respects to the Virgin were almost perfunctory. It was Christ 
Himself before whom Pascal knelt with adoration. Professor Bishop says he 
was “a genius attempting sainthood.” In the ordinary sense Pascal was not 
a saint. Yet the picture of the brilliant genius, slowly burning itself out as the 
frail body sickened and wasted, is more touching in its pathetic resignation 
and penitence than any story of conventional sainthood. Professor Bishop 
is equally happy in his delineation of the intellectual and the spiritual powers 
of Pascal. He gives a full account of his investigations into the mystery of the 
vacuum in Toricelli’s tube, of his mathematical excursions, and even of his 
part in initiating the first omnibus service in history, when his cing sous 
carriages were put on the streets of Paris. Pascal’s genius was too many- 
sided to issue in a definite philosophy, such as that of Descartes, of whose 
meeting with Pascal we are afforded a lively description. But Pascal’s in- 
fluence is reappearing to-day in the philosophy of Bergson, and as Professor 
Bishop says, “The world is full of lovers of Pascal. Who loves Descartes? 
Who loves Kant?” 

Of the struggle between Jansenist and Jesuit in which Pascal took so pro: 
minent a part, we have here a full account. The influence of the Lettres Pro- 
vinciales is still felt in the traditional French suspicion of the Jesuits. Voltaire 
credited them with fixing the French language. They made the plain man @ 
moralist and something of a theologian. Protestants abroad seized On S° 
handy a weapon of controversy. Yet in them is not the innermost revelation 
of Pascal. What that was, no reader of Professor Bishop’s altogether admirable 
biography will fail in some measure+ rehend. 
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| Theory and Art of Mysticism. By RADHAKAMAL 
(London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1937. Pp. 


Mysticism is closely related to religion, in that 
| true religion, and to philosophy, in that it is int; 
| nature of Being, but it is to be considered first and | 
| an attitude of mind, the innate tendency of the h 
and to enter into o age with, that hidden 
| of all Being. But while mysticism represents a certain i 
| Reality, it has always assumed that such an attitude implies ssa 

Way of life, which must be followed by those who seek fellowship with the 
| Highest. Mysticism is therefore practical and active, and also self-giving, for 
it ought to mean that the mystic’s contact with the Divine Life results fi a 
fuller, richer life lived in contact with other human lives. “The perfect life,” 
said Plato, “would be a life of perfect communion with other souls, as well 
as with the Soul which animates the universe.” i 

This book, by the Professor of Economics and S 
University, has three main aims, It seeks to present an 
of the mystical life and experience and to show the bearing of religion upon 
human institutions: it also seeks to givea training in the art of contemplation; 
and finally it seeks to show how the study of mysticism leads to an appre- 
| ciation of social values. “No adequate and comprehensive theory of social 
| progress,” Professor Mukerjee writes, “can afford to neglect the consideration 
| of religion; and sociology, which regards all phenomena of human society 
| as its province, should no longer relegate to the philosophy of religion alone 
| the task of attempting a comprehensive formulation of the goal of man’s 
| collective effort and aspiration” (p. 8). 

The author divides the types of mystical experience into four classes: 
| first, the emotional type of mysticism, finding its satisfaction in a personal 
God, and among the representatives of this class he would include Hindu 
| mystics of the Bhakti School, the Süfis of Islam, and Christian mystics; 
| Second, Nature mysticism, in which the personal Deity is superseded by the 

All-Being; third, unimpassioned mysticism, in which Reality is apprehended 
| as absolute and modeless, and contrast between the knowing subject and the 
| known object is lost; fourth, a type in which the quest of the soul and the 
| quest of the Being, the way of knowledge and of love, are combined. 
| But the author is chiefly concerned to deal with Mysticism in its practical 
ffect upon life, holding that it is mysticism which brings about equipoise 
_ 1m the inner life and enables a man to adapt himself to his environment, and 
| everyone can and ought to be a mystic. In the author’s view, mysticism is 
| not asceticism in regard to the things of the senses, but rather consecration. 
| He quotes Ekanath, an Indian mystic of the sixteenth century, as saying, 

The senses that ascetics suppress, mystics devote to the worship of the Lord. 
|The things of sense that the ascetics forsake, mystics offer to God. Ascetics 
ieee the things of sense, and, forsaking them, they suffer in the flesh; 

€ followers of mysticism offer them to the Lord and hence they become for 
“ver emancipated” (p. 131). 

- Tofessor Mukerjee holds that monotheism, with its worship of a Personal 
ob is inadequate to meet modern needs, and notes that there is today 
he the work of such Christian thinkers as Barth, Otto, and Brunner a i 
Die, to emphasize the sense of mystery and awe before the nee l 
“tra he Majesty, which he welcomes as tending towards ce See 
ist tonal categories and symbols. He would like to a aes A 
ls eee and Buddhism prepared to coalesce, and enric Saas 
re P tience of the true mystics of each religion. 
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Through mysticism, the author believes that the religious world-view can 
be reconciled with modern metaphysics. “The mystic’s discovery of Reality 
in this world of many-changing things, his reconciliation of the monistic and 
pluralistic traditions, of immanence, incarnation, _and transcendence can 
alone show the way towards the mutual participation and interpenetration 
of religion, metaphysics, and science” (p.272). By mysticism alone (but 
chiefly by that of Mahayana Buddhism) can metaphysics be saved from the 
crippling effects of the invasion of physical science, and human souls from 
the laws governing the motion of electrons and protons or the ceaseless flow 
of the evolutionary process. The Cosmic Eternal Spirit is the Reality which 
is outside and yet extends over time and space and the Cosmos. His per- 
sistent absorption with the Real enables the mystic to distinguish unerringly 
between truth and falsehood, and his inner certainty endows him with a 
courage and a determination that can rise superior to any bafflement and 
suffering, and so the mystic has often been an ethical pioneer, a religious 
reformer, an innovator in every sense of the word. To the mystic, social life 
and relations present some aspects of the absolute and eternal values, 
Truth, Beauty, and Goodness (which is Love), those attributes by which 
the Divine Reality is revealed to mankind: so fellow-man is seen to be the 
means by which the True Reality can be reached and served. “As the thin 
and shallow rivulet of man’s life flows into the full ocean of God’s activity, 
every act is done for the sake of fellow-man and inactivity becomes no leisure 
but meditation for the happiness of all” (p. 284). So the author’s final con- 
clusion is that between religion and society there is an endless reciprocity. 
The mystic vision is for ever shedding its rays upon our everyday life and 

experience, while the radiation of our love and thought for others is eternally 
renewing, with ever-growing brightness, the vital flame of vision. : 
This is a very interesting and suggestive book and closely reasoned. Certain 
of the chapters, those on Primitive Religion, Magic and Ritual, Religion and | 
Economic Life, though interesting in themselves, have little bearing on | 
the main thesis. Professor Mukerjee, throughout, is plainly influenced by his 
own personal conviction that in Buddhist mysticism is to be found that 
which will bring both religion and metaphysics into the close and harmonious 
relationship with the social order which is to be universally desired. .Com- 
munion with a personal God, he says, cannot give lasting or perfect satis 
faction, But in such a communion many millions of the human race ave, 
in fact, found complete satisfaction, and have believed, too, that t reby 
they have found salvation. In spite of the scholarship with which the aut, r's | 
thesis is maintained, his wide acquaintance with Western thought, 4i% 
sympathy with human need, the reader may well doubt whether the Sc 
of the problems of the present age can be found in a faith which hag% 
and perhaps never can have—a universal appeal. 
The book is well produced and fully indexed, but it lacks a bibliography 
_and the supply of this need would add considerably to its value. : 


MARGARET SM: H. | 


Being and Being Known: An Introduction to Epistemology and Metaphysis:| 
By Wicziam Curtus Swasry, Ph.D. (New York: The Dial Pres: 

1937. Pp. xvi + 318. Price $3.50.). # | 

This book is written in a very pleasing style, lively but unforced, grace 
but not ornate, paying sufficient attention to accuracy of expression (for 
most part) without frivolous nicety, provided that its intention be, +? . 
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